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THE PATIENT IN 
ROOM 2-E- 


Jim’s looking better now. In a week or so he’ll be back at the 
plant, the doctor says. That is if his ulcers don’t act up again. 
In Jim’s case it was a matter of too much work, worry and 
irregular meals. . . providing he took time to eat at all. 

A hundred times over Jim’s promised himself to slow down 
when he goes back. But it’s hard for a Production Superinten- 
dent to take it easy when his shop is running into one problem 
after another. Poor quality . . . Slipping sales. Mounting costs 
































Great 
Producing GS.000 Cut. Dallige 


due to overtime and ingredient waste. Too bad Jim doesn’t 
know there’s an easy solution to his production problems 
close at hand. International’s ‘“‘Bakery-Proved’”’* Flours mean 
consistently uniform products, day in and day out ... and 
result in savings and sales increases that make cost accounting 
people sit up and take notice. 

Don’t find out the hard way. There is no substitute for 
International’s full line of “‘Bakery-Proved”’ Flours. 
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Measuring a boxer’s biceps doesn’t tell you much about 
his fighting ability. 

So with flour. Statistics alone don’t tell the whole story 
of its baking quality. For instance, it’s not merely the 
percentage of protein that counts, but the quality of the 
protein. 

Each of Pillsbury’s Bakery Patent Flours is milled to 
meet certain specific needs—but all of them are alike in 
year-after-year reliability, for each run of each flour has to 
pass rigid baking tests. 

If dependable performance and fine, uniform baking 

\ 3 ; results are what you’re after, rely on Pillsbury’s Patents! 
Pillsbury’s $ se # Your jobber or your Pillsbury salesman will help you decide 


Se Symbol of Beeeseneeett which Pillsbury brands will suit you best. 


a Pillsbury’ 
BAKERY PATENT FLOURS 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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Hi MONTANA FLOUR MILLS CO. 

| General Ottices. Great Fells. Montane 

.! Please hove your representative call and give me complete infor 
1 mation about milling flour to my individual specifications. 














their operation. 


tion and careful milling. 





This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


La Grange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 











Better Milling of Finer Wheat Produces 
+ ) 


Three great baking flours! B { 


ACME quality baking flours are known by 
the nation’s bakers for their uniformly su- 
perior performance in the shop. ACME 
Mills buy and use only choice varieties of 
Turkey-Type wheats . . . their modern, 
scientific milling technique is backed by a 
half-century of experience . . . and every 
milling is rigidly pretested in ACME’s own 
Baking Laboratories for flavor, texture, 
color, absorption, uniformity and QUAL- 
ITY BAKING RESULTS. 


for better baking 


ask for 


THE ACME FLOUR MILLS CO., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
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Burlap Bag general headquarters... 
Bemis...is the dependable and conven- 
ient source for your burlap bag require- 
ments, whatever the size of your order 
... and whether you want the famous 
Angus that only Bemis imports, or one 


of the standard grades. 


Bemis is also a major supplier of cotton, 
paper and waterproof laminated bags 


and bag-closing materials. 


Baltimore * Boise * Boston * Brooklyn * Buffalo * Charlotte * Chicago 

Cleveland * Denver ¢ Detroit * Houston * Indianapolis * Kansas City 

Jacksonville, Fla, * Los Angeles * Louisville * Memphis * Minneapolis 

New Orleans * New York City * Norfolk * Oklahoma City * Omaha 

Philadelphia * Phoenix + Pittsburgh « St. Lovis * Salina « Seattle 
Salt Lake City * San Francisco * Wichita 
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Here’s why Bemis is Burlap Bag G. H. Q. 


®@ Largest importer—You benefit from our large operations. 


@ Experience — Producers and users alike accept Bemis’ 
grading of Indian burlap as the standard for the industry. 
You benefit from our knowledge of quality. 


® Quality Bag Manufacturing — Just one example: Bemis 
close-stitch seams are as strong or stronger 
than the burlap itself. 


@ Bemis Band-Label Bur- 
lap Bags, with crisp, 
bright Bemis printing, set 
a new high in saleability 
for your product. 


@ Facilities—16 plants 
and 16 additional sales 
offices, strategically 
located, assure a depend- 
able source of supply. 
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High Standard... 


KELLY’S FAMOUS sets a high standard for flour perform- 
ance in the bakery. Make a fair test in your bakery of the rela- 
tive bread quality and cost of KELLY’S FAMOUS and the 


performance of cheap flours. You'll see the difference. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 





The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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BACK AGAIN! 
THAN LAST YEAR'S 


Fastest-selling Easter Specialty in the business—Russell- 
Miller’s exclusive Cake Easter Eggs! A smashing success last 
year. Now twice as terrific—with exciting multi-color displays 
and a brand new merchandising plan that gives your customers 
a chance to get the cuddly Easter Bunny shown below. 


NOW EVEN BETTER 
SALES SENSATION / 


This giant Cake Easter Egg promotion kit is yours at no 
extra cost, when you buy moisture-controlled American Beauty 
Cake Flour. Ask your Russell-Miller salesman for details 
or write or wire direct. Remember—Easter comes early this 
year, March 25,—so hurry! 


PSN} 
Ga Cake Easter Egg 


NEW-DIFFERENT -DELICIOUS 


KEY TO DISPLAY ITEMS 


A Attractive window posters 
8B, 6, B, B Display cards for coun- 


ter and window 


FF) Large illuminated window dis- 


play sign 


Gift baskets, shredded cellophane 
28” plush Easter Bunny and Lov- 


able Lamb 
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They’ve been running the Kentucky Derby ever since 1875, and 
year after year, many of the greatest race horses in history have 
won turf immortality in this most famous of all horse races. But 
without doubt, the strangest winner in Kentucky Derby history 
was a horse named Broker’s Tip, owned by the late Col. E. R. 
Bradley, the only man in history to own four Derby winners. 


Broker’s Tip won the 1933 Derby in the wildest and most riot- 
ous finish ever seen in this famed Run of the Roses. For as he 
pounded down the homestretch to victory by a nose, his jockey 
and the boy atop Head Play were at each other’s throats, lock- 
ing legs, tugging at saddles, and slashing at each other with 
their whips. As soon as the race was over, Head Play’s jockey 
hurried to claim the first and only foul ever lodged in the history 
of the Derby. But withal, Broker’s Tip remained the official 
winner of the 1933 Kentucky Derby race. 


However, the strangest part of the story of that race horse was 
that Broker’s Tip had never won a race before, nor ever won a 
race after this victory. He won only one race in his entire career 
—the biggest of them all—the Kentucky Derby! 





In the turf world, just one win—the Kentucky Derby—is all 
that’s needed for success and racing immortality. In the baking 
business, however, you’ve got to turn out winning baked goods 
every day to keep in the forefront of the never-ending race for 
customers. That’s why it will pay to rely on precision-milled 
Commander-Larabee flours. These finer flours are milled to 
high standards of fermentation tolerance and baking quality. 
And you can count on these same baking characteristics from 
every bag regardless of crop season. Thus, customer-winning 
quality can be achieved with every mix, without costly changes 
in formula or timing. Use a Commander-Larabee flour in your 
own shop . . . you'll see the difference! 


/ gue 


N PERFORMANc, counts::: 


‘ommander-Larabee Milling Company 


GENERAL OFFICES MINNEAPOLIS © 2 + MINNESOTA 
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Rail Walkout Forces Mill Shut-Downs 





Wheat Improvement 
Group Discussed 
by Illinois Millers 


ST. LOUIS—Plans for incorpora- 
tion of an Illinois Wheat Improve- 
ment Assn. were discussed at a meet- 
ing here Jan. 29. 

Prosposed articles of association 
were presented to the meeting by 
J. R. Mulroy of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Alton, Ill., president of 
the southern Illinois group. An ex- 
ecutive secretary would be named to 
take active charge of the wheat im- 
provement program and funds would 
be raised from dues paid by mem- 
bers. 

Among those who spoke on the 
wheat improvement project were 
Walter O. Scott of the University of 
Illinois, and C. E. Bode, of the fed- 
eral soft wheat laboratory, Wooster, 
Ohio. J. L. Grigg, association sec- 
retary, also spoke on this topic. The 
southern Illinois association, in co- 
operation with the University of Illi- 
nois, has been carrying on some 
wheat improvement work for the 
past year 

Hill Clark, treasurer of the Millers 
National Federation, described some 
of the recent developments in Wash- 
ington and commented on the out- 
look for special wheat ceilings on 


flour and wheat, which are expected 
to result from the price stabilization 
efforts in Washington. 





BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


LONGSTREET-ABBOTT 
NAMES W. B. NELSON 


ST. LOUIS—Longstreet-Abbott & 
Co., St. Louis, announces the appoint- 
ment of Warren B. Nelson to its price 
analysis division. Mr. Nelson has been 
an agricultural statistician with the 
Federal-State Crop Reporting Serv- 
ice in Topeka, Kansas 2'% years. 

He will do price analysis work on 
agricultural products for the com- 
modity counselling firm. Mr. Nelson 
was born at Manhattan, Kansas. He 
received his degree in agricultural 
economics from Kansas State College 
in 1942 and has taken graduate work 
there. 
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U. S. FREEZE WILL HELP 
TO HOLD CANADA PRICES 


WINNIPEG — The U.S. wage and 
price freeze will help stabilize prices 
in Canada. This is the consensus of 
opinion, according to advices from all 
parts of the Dominion. Trade Minis- 
ter Howe, commenting on the US. 
action, described it as helpful, and 
said our costs through imports and 
exports are dictated mostly by higher 
costs in other countries, including the 
US. 


“Insofar as prices are stabilized in 





YARD TIEUPS PUT OPEN PLANTS 
ON HOUR-BY-HOUR SCHEDULES 





Trucks Being Used for Short Hauls; Car Supply Down to 
24 Hours for Some Mills; Signs of Crack in 
Walkout Appears in the East 
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the U.S., they likely will be stabilized 
in Canada,” he said. 

This seems to be the general view 
expressed in informed quarters in 
Canada. There is no indication that 
the Canadian government is consider- 
ing similar action at the present time. 





140,000 Sacks Straights Booked for 
Brazil Brings Dormant Market to Life 


An export broker with the first 
Brazilian import license available in 
several years booked 140,000 sacks 
straights with a southwestern mill 
last week to bring to life a dormant 
market for U.S. flour in the South 
American republic. 

For several months numerous mills 
and brokers had what in one sense of 
the word could be termed inquiry 
from Brazilian connections, but last 
week's trade was the first actual sale 
reported. 

It is rather doubtful that this trade 
is a signal for the beginning of a 


period of active flour purchasing in 
the U.S. by Brazil. Nevertheless, re- 
ports of large inquiries from Brazilian 
agents have persisted. According to 
the trade in the Southwest, these 
standing inquiries ask for quotations 
on amounts ranging from 300,000 
sacks up to close to a million sacks. 
Some mills have been quoting flour 
prices frequently to the import trade 
in Brazil, but there has been no rea- 
son to believe as yet that import 
licenses are in hand to back up the 
inquiry. 

Another report is that the licenses 





Demand Strong for “We Want Bread” Leaflet 


CHICAGO Demand _ continues 
strong for the leaflet “We Want 
Bread,” following its enthusiastic re- 
ception by milling and baking organ- 
izations 

The Wheat Flour Institute leaf- 
let urges all people connected with 
the flour industry to make a special 
point of requesting bread service 
when they sit down at restaurant ta- 
bles, and thus focus the attention of 
restaurant management on the serv- 
ing of bread. 

Distribution of the “We Want 
Bread” leaflet is approaching the 50,- 
000 mark. Requests have come from 
milling, baking and allied industries 
and from union leaders. Success of 
the leaflet may be attributed to the 
fact that it gives something con- 
crete that people can do in promoting 


enriched breads, not only executives 
but everybody connected with the 
flour industry. Restaurant owners 
who promote breads lower the costs 
of meals served, so they also benefit, 
it is pointed out. 

Copies of “We Want Bread” have 
been included in pay envelopes to 
workers, used as envelope stuffers in 
intra-industry communications, dis- 
tributed to stockholders, sent by mills 
to bakery customers, passed out by 
union organizations, and given direct- 
ly to workers in mills and plants. The 
largest single order for “We Want 
Bread” was 4,000 copies. 

Any member of the industry who 
would like to further the promotion 
of bread use in restaurants may ob- 
tain free copies of the leaflet from 
the Wheat Flour Institute, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Tl. 


have been issued in some cases, but 
the money for exchange is not avail- 
able. One factor which might affect 
the awakening of the market in Bra- 
zil is the adjustment to a new presi- 
dential administration there. A new 
president took office Feb. 1 and a 
change in administration in that coun- 
try constitutes a greater upheaval of 
government operations and channels 
than in the U.S. Unconfirmed reports 
are that the flour purchase last week 
was for the account of a large milling 
and grain organization in Brazil. 

Elsewhere in Latin America busi- 
ness was good, especially just prior 
and shortly following the price freeze, 
lower subsidy and resulting higher 
prices. U.S. flour quotations average 
25¢ sack higher in that market than 
just preceding the freeze order. 

Thus for a time Cuba and Puerto 
Rico, in particular, were good buyers 
of U.S. flour. 

European inquiry is ever present, 
but the Dutch and Norwegians have 
not adjusted their sights up to the 
present level of flour quotations from 
our mills. The failure of the subsidy 
to advance with the wheat market 
recently and the bulge in wheat costs 
since the price freeze have left Eu- 
ropean bids far below U.S. mills’ 
ideas. 
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BAKERS’ MEETING CANCELED 

DENVER—The Feb. 18 meeting of 
the Rocky Mountain Bakers Assn., set 
for the Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs, has been canceled. 





A week old “wildcat” walkout of 
railroad switchmen this week had 
forced many flour mills throughout 
the U.S. to close down and left oth- 
ers limping along on hour-by-hour 
operating schedules. 

The work stoppage, which started 
in Chicago Jan. 30 and spread rap- 
idly, compounded an already tight 
boxcar supply situation as it halted 
rail movements in many sections to 
a standstill. 

Reports of shutdowns of mills and 
of allied industries grew by the hour, 
and in many instances officials of 
plants still in operation said that 
their mills also would have to stop 
operations in a matter of days if 
the walkout continues. 

Officials described the situation 
with words ranging from “very se- 
rious” to “pitiful.” 

In many instances, boxcars were 
not available. Mills able to scrape 
together a few cars still were faced 
with the problem of routing them 
around strike-frozen rail yards. 


Trucks for Short Hauls 

Some mills were using trucks for 
short hauls, but, generally, that did 
not appear to be an expedient solu- 
tion for long movements. Another 
temporary answer was the storage of 
flour in warehouses, but millers indi- 
cated that that would keep their 
plants operating only a few days 
longer. 

Here are reports gathered by The 
Northwestern Miller Feb. 5: 

General! Mills, Inc., had some plants 
closed, with others “limping along 
on an hour by hour basis,” an official 
said. The Minneapolis and Buffalo 
plants were running and had a box- 
car supply for about 24 hours. 
Switching facilities were being pro- 
vided in Minneapolis, but the com- 
pany said it did not know how long 
it could depend on that. 

The Chicago flour mill and cereal 
plant of General Mills were closed 
down tight. The Kansas City mill did 
not attempt to operate because of a 
lack of cars, but was trying to gath- 
er enough to run Feb. 6. One of two 
Louisville units was shut down, large- 
ly because of a railroad freight em- 
bargo. The second plant was being 
served by another road, but the com- 
pany said it didn’t appear that that 
arrangement could continue long. 

General Mills plants at Johnson 
City, Tenn., and Hopkinsville, Ky., 
were running, but may have to close. 

The Minneapolis plant of General 
Mills “probably” will be in operation 
Feb. 6, the company said. 

The Minneapolis plant of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., was in operation, but 
the firm said it didn't know how long 
it would remain so. The mill was 
loading cars as it could get them. 

The company's plants in Spring- 
field, Ill, and Buffalo, N.Y., were 
on a day to day basis. Both were 


(Continued on page 86) 
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Industry Groups 
Gather for Price 
Law Consultations 


WASHINGTON — Like assembling 
clans, industry groups are steadily 
coming into the capital to consult 
with price officials on problems in- 
volving their commodities. 

The latest task force group asked 
to meet here is one from the soybean 
industry. This informal group of con- 
sultants will consist of representa- 
tives of producers, handlers, meal and 
oil industry segments. For the gov- 
ernment, H. E. Sanford and Ralph 
Brown, Early & Daniel Co., Cincin- 
nati, will meet the industry people. 

Mr. Brown is in Washington as a 
business consultant to the grain 
branch of the Economic Stabilization 
Agency. He is advising on ceiling and 
commodity exchange problems. 

Mr. Brown, in speaking about the 
meeting, was firm in emphasizing to 
the trade that this group is not an 
industry advisory committee in the 
formal sense as required under the 
Defense Production Act. These repre- 
sentatives have been asked to submit 
ideas on the price control problems 
confronting all groups involved in the 
marketing of soybeans and its end 
products. 

Unlike some of the other commodi- 
ties, a price regulation for soybeans 
will have to be drafted from scratch, 
since the old OPA order, with a flat 
national price and complicated with 
Commodity Credit Corp. subsidy pro- 
vision, is now seen as inappropriate. 
Mr. Brown believes that it will take 
as long as five or six weeks before 
a soybean order can be promulgated. 

In the meantime, however, Office 
of Price Stabilization officials are 
trying to draft some temporary ceil- 
ing control measure which will pre- 
vent stagnation of oil and meal mar- 
kets in the event that the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture should notify 





Ralph H. Brown 


ESA DUTY—Ralph H. Brown, grain 
expert with the Early & Daniel Co., 
Cincinnati, has been called to Wash- 
ington as a business consultant with 
the grain branch of the Economic 
Stabilization Agency. Mr. Brown ex- 
pects to remain in the capital not 
longer than six weeks, to advise on 
ceiling and c lity exchang 

problems in connection with grains. 
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the price director that soybeans have 
reached or passed through legal mini- 
mum ceiling levels. 

In that event they would be caught 
in the provisions of the general freeze 
order and all prices frozen at all lev- 
els without adjustment provisions. 


————-BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. W. BANISTER JOINS 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS—J. W. Banister 
has been appointed sales manager of 
the feed division of the Acme-Evans 
Co., Inc., Indianapolis, W. H. Bow- 
man, president of the company, an- 
nounced last week. Mr. Banister will 
take up his new duties immediately. 

Mr. Banister has been sales man- 
ager for the Pay Way Feed Mills, 
Inc., Kansas City. He joined the Pay 
Way company in 1948. 

Previously, he had been sales man- 
ager for the Midland Feed Mills, Inc., 
which operated a feed mill at Mar- 
shall, Mo. Before that for 12 years 
he was divisional sales manager for 
the Midland Flour Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City. 

The Acme-Evans Co. operates a 
formula feed plant of 500 tons daily 
capacity at Indianapolis. The com- 
pany’s flour milling capacity is 11,000 
sacks in plants at Indianapolis and 
Seymour, Ind. 


Supply Problem 
Seen in Controls 
Over Meat Prices 


WASHINGTON—Meat price con- 
trol, seen as the most vexatious prob- 
lem facing price stabilization officials, 
may produce acute meat shortages 
in urban markets remote from pro- 
ducing areas without the persuasive 
forces of rationing, observers here 
claim. 

Last week Charles F. 
secretary of agriculture, said that 
demand was outrunning meat sup- 
plies and that this condition could be 
expected to continue for some time 
to come. The secretary declined to 
express any opinion on the need for 
rationing. He said that meat supplies 
were indicated at approximately 140 
lb. per capita for this year. 

However, without the incentive of 
price to pull meat from the interior 
producing markets, it is feared here 
that meat may be difficult to pull 
away from interior markets in quan- 
tities adequate to meet more than 
the needs of the highest price sellers 
in the East and West Coast urban 
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markets. Such a condition might re- 
sult in a maldistribution of supply, 
with the interior getting an avail- 
ability per capita in excess of the 
national average 

While Michael V. DiSalle, price direc- 
tor, is predicting a tough enforcement 
policy for meat, other government 
officials have little faith in the price 
control outlook. One official sees the 
only hope in a program whereby the 
government would be the exclusive 
buyer of live animals. The government 
then would sell them to processors at 
fixed prices for resale on the basis of 
a guaranteed distribution to all mar- 
kets on the prevailing pattern of 
requirements by markets. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


BUFFALO BAKERS MEET 
BUFFALO the 
falo Retail Bakers Assn. held their 
annual Officers’ Ball in the Hotel 
Statler Jan. 27, with 200 bakers, mem- 
bers of the allied trades and their 
wives attending. L. H. Miller was 
general chairman. The January meet- 
inz of the association was held at 
Henry & Henry, Inc., in conjunction 
with a demonstration on baking con- 
ducted under the auspices of Durkee’s 
Famous Foods. Nearly 300 bakers 
witnessed new developments in the 

production of pastries. 


Members of Buf- 





Wheat Removed from CCC Export 
Price List; Domestic Offer Cut 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture last week re- 
moved wheat from its list of com- 
modities owned by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. which are available for 
export sale. A month earlier feed 
grains were removed from the export 
list. 

At the same time CCC reduced the 
amount of wheat available for do- 
mestic sale on the February list to 
50 million bushels from 100 million 
bushels in January and put a definite 
limitation on the availability of this 
wheat. 

No wheat will be offered for do- 
mestic sale, CCC stated, except when 
premium wheat is required or where 
an emergency situation exists. 

Sales will be made at the market 
price but not less than the applicable 
1951 loan rate for the class, grade, 
quality and location, plus 30¢ bu., if 
received by truck or 25¢ bu. if re- 
ceived by rail or barge. 

CCC gave these examples of mini- 
mum prices, ex-rail or barge: Kansas 
City, No. 1 hard winter, $2.51; Min- 
neapolis, No. 1 dark northern spring, 
$2.52; Chicago, No. 1 red winter, 


None Offered at Portland 

No wheat will be offered in the 
Portland area until further notice. 
CCC is currently buying wheat there 
to fulfill shipping requirements to 
Japan. 

On the basis of the decision to 
halt sales from CCC stocks for ex- 
port, it appears that USDA has to- 
tally committed its wheat stocks for 
this crop year. This does not mean, 
however, that the government re- 
serves will be depleted. It indicates 
rather that it has earmarked part of 
its supply for Austria, Greece and 
western Germany and intends to hold 
back substantial quantities for re- 
serve. 

Up to the time USDA halted its in- 
creasing rate of subsidy payments on 
wheat exports under the wheat pact, 


exporters reported a brisk business 
and in some instances exporters were 
actually discriminating in their selec- 
tion of customers. 

Although there is no reason for 
alarm over the wheat supply situa- 
tion, the impact of foreign demand, 
both through use of credits or free 
dollars and Economic Cooperation 
Administration financing, is seen as a 
bullish urge to the wheat market 
which will probably drive wheat to 
potential price ceiling minimums in 
a short time unless some strong bear- 
ish news develops, such as cessation 
of hostilities in Korea. 


CCC reported the sale of 4,413,- 
845 bu. wheat valued at $10,797,243 
in the Jan. 1-26 period. 

Sales from the domestic list in the 
same period included 414,971 bu. 
wheat valued at $1,030,775, 185,125 
bu. oats valued at $165,647, 63,753 
bu. barley valued at $96,453 and 
4,301,985 bu. corn valued at $6,946,- 
970. 

Oats, barley and corn still are 
included in the February domestic 
price list at the market price or not 
less than the 1950 loan rate plus 
charges reflecting at least 5% above 
that rate. 


January Flour Production Shows 
Increase Over December Total 


Flour mills reporting their 


production to 


The Northwestern Miller 


manufactured 16,639,065 sacks of flour during January. This is an increase 


of 1,758,224 sacks over the December output 


The same mills reported pro- 


duction of 13,845,685 sacks during January, 1950, or 2,793,380 less than for 
the past month. Two years ago the production for January was 15,467,103 
sacks and three years ago, 16,155,410. Based on the Bureau of the Census 


production for November, the 


latest 


available, mills reporting to The 


Northwestern Miller in that month made 73% of the total flour production 
in the U.S. Assuming these mills accounted for the same proportion of the 
total U.S. production in January, the figures reported to The Northwestern 
Miller for that month indicate the total flour production for the U.S. was 


22,793,000 sacks. 


During January, 10 durum manufacturing companies representing ap- 


proximately 100% 


of the total durum production in the U.S. made 991,889 


sacks of durum production, an increase of 167,654 sacks over the production 


for December 
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S. 0. WERNER, CHICAGO 
MANAGER, DIES AT 59 


Divisional Head of Miller Publishing 
Co. Advertising Sales Staff Was 
Active in Association Work 


CHICAGO Sigurd O. Werner, 
member of the Miller Publishing Co.’s 
staff for 44 years and manager of its 
Chicago office since 1928, died here 
Feb. 5, aged 59, from the effects of 
a stroke of paralysis. He had been 
with the company since the age of 15. 

In 1949, Mr. Werner was cited by 
the Chicago Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors for completing 25 years of 
outstanding service as_ secretary- 
treasurer of the group. Nine years 
earlier he was given a_ testimonial 


Sigurd O. Werner 


scroll by members of the Chicago 
flour and baking industries for his 
long service to those trades. He was 
secretary of the National Federated 
Flour Clubs from 1932-1939. In 1929 
he became secretary and treasurer of 
the Chicago Bakers Courtesy Club. 
For five years he was a director and 
for three years he was secretary of 
the Bakers Club of Chicago 

Mr. Werner served on the organi- 
zation committee of the Chicago Feed 
Club, formed in 1942, and was secre- 
tary of the organization in 1943 and 
vice president in 1944. 

He also was a member of the Amer- 
ican Society of Bakery Engineers, the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry, 
the Chicago Millers Club, Rotary In- 
ternational and the American Legion. 

Funeral services will be held at 2 
p.m., Feb. 8, at the Messiah Lutheran 
Church in Chicago, with burial in 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Rosehill Cemetery. The body will lie 
in state at the church between 12 and 
2 p.m., Feb. 8. 

Attended School in Norway 

Born in Minneapolis May 5, 1891, 
Mr. Werner moved with his family 
to Oslo, Norway, in 1901. Five years 
later he completed high school there 
and returned to Minneapolis. His em- 
ployment by the Miller Publishing Co. 
began Sept. 6, 1906. From his first 
job as a $5-a-week office boy he ad- 
vanced to the subscription depart- 
ment, and for about 10 years prior to 
his transfer to the Chicago office of 
the company in 1922 he was in the 
editorial department. He became man- 
ager of the Chicago office in 1928, in 
charge of advertising sales and serv- 
ice in that area for the company’s 
four publications, The Northwestern 
Miller, Feedstuffs, The American 
Baker and Milling Production. He 
had been a director of the company 
since 1948. 

At the time of his citation from 
the Chicago Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors, R. E. Bemmels of Bemmels- 
Vaughan, speaking for the organiza- 
tion, said: “Our constitution outlines 
the duties of the secretary largely 
as keeping the records. Sig (Mr. Wer- 
ner) did a good job of that. But his 
greater value was his interested and 
friendly attitude toward all members. 
It tended to hold members together 
like cement holds rocks in a wall.” 

Mr. Bemmels also quoted W.-C. 
Nichols, then vice president of the 
Miller Publishing Co., who described 
how the firm “corralled” Mr. Werner 
45 years ago when it was seeking an 
office boy. 

“The nicest looking lad turned up,” 
Mr. Nichols recalled. “He had rosy 
cheeks, his shoes were polished and 
his manners were perfect, for it hap- 
pened he came from a substantial 
Norwegian family and good breeding 
showed its mark. He was the boy 
for us. 


Trustworthy and Faithful 

“He turned out to be one of the 
finest young fellows on our staff, al- 
ways trustworthy and ever faithful. 
I feel the honor you are bestowing on 
him is fully warranted.” 

Mr. Werner served with the U.S. 
Army during World War I, and was 
discharged as a sergeant. In 1919 he 
attended the AEF University at 
Beaune, France. 

He was active in his church, serv- 
ing as a member of the board, treas- 
urer and chief usher. 

Surviving are the widow, Mrs. 
Florence C. Werner of Chicago; two 
sisters, Mrs. Florence Calvin and Mrs. 
Mildred Krey, Minneapolis; two 
brothers, John E. Werner, Minneapo- 
lis, and Carl F. Werner, Jamestown, 
N.D. 








““Sig’’ Werner 


A Note of Appreciation from the Staff 
of The Northwestern Miller 


In the death of Sigurd Werner on the morning of Feb. 5, 
1951, the Miller Publishing Co. lost a valued employee who 
had contributed materially to the success of this entefprise 
during the forty-four years he was connected with it. His 
unfailing loyalty to the company was among its greatest 
assets. His generous, cheerful, sympathetic friendship was 
recognized and deeply appreciated by his business associ- 
ates, as it was by all others with whom he came in contact. 
His spirit of helpfulness and his desire always to be of service 
placed no worthy undertaking beyond reach of his unstinted 
participation and left no needy person outside the bounds of 
his unselfish consideration. He will be greatly missed. 








Boyd Houston 


P. C. Piper 


NAMED BY STANDARD MILLING—The Standard Milling Co., Chicago, 





recently pr ited Boyd Houst 


and P. C. Piper in the company, according 


to L. A. Mackenroth, vice president and general sales manager of the milling 
firm. Mr. Houston has been appointed sales manager of the new south central 
district, with headquarters in the Chicago general sales office. With Standard 
for 11 years, Mr. Houston has been in charge of the Kansas City sales office 
for the past five years. Mr. Piper has been named assistant general sales 
manager, bulk sales department, directly assisting Mr. Mackenroth. With the 
milling company for 24 years, Mr. Piper has been in charge of the firm's 


Chicago district sales. 





Industry Executives Recruited 
for Food Price Control Offices 


WASHINGTON — Business execu- 
tives are being recruited by John B. 
Hutson, deputy price director for food 
in the Office of Price Stabilization, 
to bolster his partially-manned food 
division. 

Some observers here see this move 
as indicating that the government's 
efforts to stabilize prices will not be 
impeded by the lack of top-quality 
manpower. 

The latest acquisition to the Hut- 
son team is Thomas Stitts, former 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Dairy Branch leader and currently 
an officer of H. P. Hood & Sons, Bos- 
ton milk firm. The Stitts enlistment 
should provoke satisfaction within 
the dairy industry, it is felt. 

Until the Hutson appointment, food 
price plans dragged discouragingly 
and at first it seemed that the re- 
sulting confusion from the poorly- 
handled general freeze order might 
sink the government control enter- 
prise. However after Mr. Hutson took 
over the price control phase of the 
stabilization agency took shape, with 
even greater progress indicated aft- 
er Mr. Hutson untangles the com- 
modity exchange snarl. 

Several of the commodity markets 
have had to suspend operations pend- 
ing a clarification of the terms of the 
freeze order. 

At this time it is planned that ef- 
forts should be made to keep the ma- 
chinery of these markets available 
even if trading volume diminishes un- 
der price ceiling conditions. 

Two major markets, cotton and cot- 
tonseed oil, are shut down tight since 
traders are all frozen at individual 
ceilings on deliveries made in the base 
period of the freeze order Dec. 19- 
Jan. 25, 1951. 

It is now hoped that the Economic 
Stabilization Agency will be able to 
set a uniform ceiling for all traders 
in these markets and announce at the 
same time a ceiling for trading on 


these exchanges. This ruling, which 
it is hoped can be cleared this week, 
will be the pattern for other commod- 
ity markets after commodities at- 
tain legal minimum ceiling levels un- 
der provisions of the Defense Act 
of 1951. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Grain Elevators 
Exempt From Ban 
on Construction 


WASHINGTON —Grain elevators 
are exempt from the ban applying 
to commercial buildings which went 
into effect Jan. 13, according to a 
ruling by the National Production 
Authority, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. 

The NPA order, 
amended, bans the construction of 
stores, office buildings, restaurants 
and other commercial buildings until 
Feb. 15. Thereafter, each private new 
commercial construction must be spe- 
cifically authorized by NPA. 

The order, issued to conserve ma- 
terials for the mobilization program, 
applied to “starts” up to the Jan. 13 
deadline and not to buildings already 
under way at that time. 


so-called M-4 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 
PILLSBURY DIVIDENDS 


MINNEAPOLIS — Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., has declared the regular quar- 
terly dividend of $1 share on pre- 
ferred stock and a quarterly divi- 
dend of 50¢ share on common stock. 
The common stock, the 95th consecu- 
tive dividend on that stock is payable 
March 1 to holders of record Feb. 7. 
The preferred dividend is payable 
April 16 to holders of record April 2. 
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“Ceiling” Indicated on IWA Subsidy 





PAYMENT SCHEDULE FAILS 
TO FOLLOW MARKET ADVANCE 


USDA Officials Explain Recent Heavy Sales, Strong De- 
mand Leave Little Need for Higher Subsidy; 
Fulfillment of Quota Likely 


WASHINGTON—A slowdown in 
exports of U.S. wheat under provi- 
sions of the International Wheat 
Agreement was indicated this week 
when the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture failed to move its subsidy 
payment up to coincide with the ad- 
vance in the wheat market. 

It is now believed that USDA has 
set a ceiling of 76¢ bu. on its IWA 
subsidy. USDA officials failed to con- 
firm this conclusion, but they called 
attention to the export flow of wheat 
in the last month when 40-50 mil- 
lion bushels have been registered for 
subsidy payments. 


Balance Reduced 


The wheat agreement balance for 
the U.S. for the next six months is 
only 71.6 million bushels, and accord- 
ing to USDA officials there is no ur- 
gent demand to speed up this out- 
flow. Consequently it appears that 
USDA will not follow up the wheat 
market by advancing its subsidy pay- 
ments now. (See table on page 74.) 

Last week's climb of wheat prices 
is attributed to the USDA announce- 
ment that it has withdrawn its wheat 
stocks from availability for export 
sale by private trade. At the same 
time it announced that it continued 
to offer 50 million bushels of wheat 
for domestic sale subject to certain 
conditions. This domestic offer is at 
fixed prices but not less than the 
market where offered and then only 
to meet protein requirements of mill- 
ers or emergency demands where 
millers were unable to obtain sup- 
plies. 

The USDA announcement means 
that CCC has already committed all 
its stocks of wheat for export pur- 
poses for which it is responsible or 
to maintain a reserve supply. 

Lack of sufficient cargo space on 
ocean vessels probably contributed 
to the decision to limit subsidies. 

Much More Sold 

A year ago the U.S. had booked 
for IWA export shipment a total 
of 54,046,647 bu. wheat, compared 
with 160,276,000 this crop year. There 
remains of the U.S. subsidized quota 
only 71,620,000 bu. for the rest of 
the crop year, against 168,069,000 
remaining a year ago. 

It is apparent that without a sub- 
sidy, there will be no consequential 
exports of U.S. wheat or flour, so the 
71 million bushels probably repre- 
sents the limit of U.S. wheat and 
flour sales for shipment the rest 
of the IWA year until Aug. 1. This 
would mean a sales level of about 
12 million bu. a month on an average, 
compared with about 26.5 million av- 
erage for the past six months. 

The big bulge in sales of wheat 
took place in January. In the weeks 
from Dec. 26 to Jan. 26, the U.S. 
booked for export 45 million bu. 
wheat and five million bu. in the 
form of flour. The biggest buyer dur- 
ing that time was the U.K., which 


took 11 million bu. Other large buy- 
ers were Germany, Belgium, India 
and Mexico. 

Good Demand Noted 

US. officials familiar with the in- 
ternational outlook declare that for- 
eign demand is active and effective 
and that the full IWA export quota 
undoubtedly will be lifted. Also, it is 
possible that sales above the pact 
quota may be expected, according to 
these officials. 

Of the aproximately 71 
bushel balance eligible for subsidy 
payments this year slightly more 
than 60 milllion bushels can be defin- 
itely earmarked for Economic Co- 
operation Administration financed 
accounts. This quantity is composed 
of 6.4 million bushels for Austria; 
35.4 million for Germany, 6.5 million 
bushels for Greece and approximate- 
ly 12 million bushels for Holland. 
That Germany may lift the balance 
of its annual quota from the US. 
comes somewhat as a surprise, but 
ECA officials say that there is some 
doubt that other arrangements made 
by Germany can be fulfilled and that 
they will find it necessary to draw on 
U.S. supplies. 

If this condition prevails, as pre- 
dicted in government circles, it 
throws into focus the flour export 
situation of U.S. mills for the balance 
of this year under the pact. Out of 
the 10 million bushels remaining aft- 
er the major ECA nations are cov- 
ered, there are certain other scat- 
tered quantities which probably will 
move as wheat. These scattered 
quantities may amount to as much 
as 4 million bushels, thereby leaving 
a flour potential under the pact sub- 
sidy terms of not more than 6 million 
bushels. 

For the Japanese requirement 
USDA is in the open market buying 
wheat in the Pacific Northwest. Oth- 
er USDA exports include the phob- 
able Indian need of 18 million bush- 
els of wheat between now and June 
30. It is expected USDA will fill this 
quantity from its own stocks. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture announced that during the pe- 
riod Jan. 24, 1951, to Jan. 30, 1951, 
inclusive, the CCC confirmed sales of 
10,374,000 bu. of wheat (including 
wheat and wheat flour in wheat equiv- 
alent) under the IWA. The sales in- 
cluded 389,000 sacks of flour (901,000 
bu. of wheat equivalent). Principal 
buyers were Austria, U.K., the Neth- 
erlands, Italy and India. 

The department announced that the 
1950-51 quota for the U.K. territory 
of North Borneo had been increased 
to 3,175 metric tons, leaving a bal- 
ance of approximately 527.65 metric 
tons against which sales may be made. 
The department also announced that 
the 1950-51 quota for Indonesia had 
been filled. 

The table on page 73 shows by 
countries of destination for the 1950- 
51 wheat agreement year the cumu- 


million- 





lative sales of U.S. wheat and wheat 
flour which had been confirmed 
through Jan. 30 and sales by other 
exporters which had been recorded 
by the International Wheat Council 
through Jan. 26, 1951. 

The USDA announced that the 
quota for Mexico had been reopened 
effective Feb. 1. The unsold balance 
against this quota is now approxi- 
mately 27,000 metric tons. The re- 
opening of the quota is necessitated 
because sales of a like amount pre- 
viously confirmed as eligible under 
the wheat agreement program have 
recently been canceled. 

The department listed the following 
countries, and territories of eligible 
countries, the Wheat Agreement 
quotas of which are closed at the 
present time: Bolivia, Ecuador, El 
Salvador, Haiti, Indonesia, Nica- 
ragua, Portuguese Colonies of Portu- 
guese India (Goa) and Portuguese 
Guinea, Switzerland, and United 
Kingdom territories of Aden, Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Co., British Somaliland, Sarawak, 
Northern and Southern Rhodesia. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NATIONAL BISCUIT SHOWS 
INCREASE IN GROSS SALES 


NEW YORK—tThe preliminary re- 
port of the National Biscuit Co. for 
the year ended Dec. 31 shows gross 
sales of $296,400,000 for 1950 com- 
pared with $294,400,000 for the same 
period in 1949. 

However, the report shows that 
the corporation’s net profit dropped 
for the period, from $21,676,903 in 
1949 to the 1950 preliminary figure 
of $21,110,431. Earnings per common 
share dropped from $3.17 in 1949 to 
$3.08 in 1950. 

BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 

BURRY COUNSELLOR NAMED 

NEW YORK—Saul Stein of Van 
Beuren Associates, Inc., has been ap- 
pointed merchandising counsellor of 
the Burry Biscuit Corp. 


Bread First Victim 
of New York Price 
Control Office 


NEW YORK—tThe first victim of 
the recent price freeze in this area 
was a wholesale baker, who was 
called on by the local Office of Price 
Stabilization to roll back his bread 
price 1¢ loaf. 

The baker, who increased the price 
of bread 1¢ on the eve of the price 
freeze, returned to the former level 
after a conference with the regional 
price administrator. Although the 
price office received complaints re- 
garding the price increase only 24 
hours after the office was opened, the 
baker himself called on the OPS to 
learn whether he was within the law. 

He had notified his customers Jan. 
25, the last day of the base price pe- 
riod, that he would raise the price 
the next day. The legality of the move 
hinged on whether he had made deliv- 
eries at the new price before or after 
midnight Jan. 25. The baker agreed 
to the rollback pending submission 
of the proof that he actually had de- 
livered, or loaded his trucks (at the 
usual loading time) for delivery, at 
the higher price before the price 
freeze order went into effect. 

The company agreed voluntarily to 
rescind the increase immediately; if 
the case is decided in favor of the 
company the price hike will be ap- 
proved, but the increase will not be 
retroactive. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NAMED BY INTERSTATE 
LOS ANGELES — Robert Stock 
has become public relations direc- 
tor for the Interstate Bakeries Corp. 
here. This is a new position that 
has been created within the or- 
ganization. 





President to Ask Congressional 
Approval of Grain Gift to India 


WASHINGTON 
soon be asked to approve a gift of 


Congress may 


2 million tons of grains to India. 
The Indian program now is seen as 
being apart from the International 
Wheat Agreement and probably will 
be handled as a grant from the US. 
for outright relief. 

The total of 2 million tons asked 
by India probably would be evenly 
divided between grain sorghums and 
wheat. 

Despite India’s opposition to U.S. 
demands that Red China be named 
an aggressor, President Truman is 
expected to ask Congress for approv- 
al of a gift of grain to India. Oppo- 
sition to the plan has been expressed 
by some congressmen, but the ad- 
ministration apparently feels that 
humanitarian and other considera- 
tions will result in approval. 

There is doubt that the 2 million 
bushels could be moved in the period 
named by Indian officials. They have 
said that the supplies must be afloat 
by June 30. 

U.S. officials, however, say this re- 
quest is unrealistic and that the 
shipments could be spread over the 


balance of the calendar year rather 
than telescoped into the next five 
months. 

The critical period of food short- 
age in India is expected to come be- 
tween now and the end of June, 
when the rice crop will be harvested. 
Assurance now of delivery of U.S. 
grains would permit India to use its 
present reserves. 

Several devices such as borrowings 
from other sources and temporary 
quota exchanges may be arranged to 
defer the impact of the Indian needs 
all in this wheat crop year. 

Officials of the State Department 
have said that there is no doubt 
that India is in urgent need of the 
requested food grains in order to 
avert a serious famine. 

Meanwhile, C. D. Howe, Canadian 
trade minister, said last week that 
negotiations are under way on wheth- 
er India can take quantities of grades 
No. 5, 6 and feed wheat. This is the 
only wheat now available for sale 
from Canada in large quantities, and 
discussions, he said, have been opened 
between the Canadian Wheat Board 
and the Indian government. 
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Work on Control Changes Continues 





INDUSTRY COMMITTEE STUDIES 
OPA FLOUR PRICE REGULATION 


ESA Consultants Press for Revisions in General Ceiling 
Price Order—Confusion Persists Pending Clarifica- 
tion of Policy and Control Provisions 


WASHINGTON—FEfforts to clarify 
existing price regulation provisions 
affecting the milling and allied indus- 
tries continued this week. At the same 
time, a milling industry advisory com- 
mittee began studying the old OPA 
flour price regulation. 

The advisory committee of four 
members was invited here by Joseph 
G. Schmitz, flour section price chief 
of the Office of Price Stabilization, to 
review OPA’s MPR 296, the flour 
price instrument. 

This advisory group—not to be con- 
fused with a full formal industry ad- 


DEATHS 


Sigurd O. Werner, manager of the 
Chicago office of The Miller Publish- 
ing Co., died in Chicago Feb. 5. De- 
tails on page 11 in this issue. 








Walter Geist, 56, president of Allis 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, died 
Jan, 29. 


Newton L. Vredenburg, 88, retired 
vice president of Sprout, Waldron & 
Co., Muncy, Pa., died at his home Jan. 
28. He was a descendant of a long 
line of flour millers, whose ancestors 
came from Holland in the 17th cen- 
tury. Their first burr stone flour mill 
was located near New Paltz, Ulster 
County, New York, in 1673. Mr. Vre- 
denburg was born in Ohio and worked 
in flour mills in Pennsylvania before 
entering the mill machinery business. 
He joined Waldron & Sprout Co., 
later incorporated as Sprout, Wal- 
dron & Co., in 1899 and retired in 
1940 after serving as mill engineer, 
sales manager and vice president. 


Mrs. Cora Bernice Pyle died in a 
Wichita hospital, Jan. 30. Survivors 
include her husband, Glen L. Pyle, 
chief chemist for the Consolidated 
Flour Mills Co., Wichita; a son, How- 
ard and a sister, Mrs. Lloyd Leather- 
ock, whose husband is the manager 
of the special products division of the 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita. 


Rupert C. Reece, president of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange in 1935-36 
and formerly with the K. B. Stoddart 
Co. in Winnipeg, died in London Jan. 
28. He was transferred to the head 
office of the company in London in 
1946. 


Edwin W. Koester, 62, up to 1945 
treasurer of the Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co., for 25 years, died at his 
Milwaukee home recently following a 
heart attack. His widow, three daugh- 
ters and a son survive. 


Mrs. R. E. Jordan, mother of Cecil 
Jordan, general manager, Consolidat- 
ed Flour Mills Co., Wichita, died at 
her home in Wellington, Kansas, 
Jan. 30. 


visory committee—consists of Carl C. 
Farrington, vice president, Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co.; C. Dean Mc- 
Neal, vice president, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc.; Donald A. Stevens, vice presi- 
dent, General Mills, Inc., and Paul M. 
Marshall, Chicago. 


To Suggest Changes 

This group was to meet with Mr. 
Schmitz starting the first of this week 
to study the old OPA order to recom- 
mend adjustments, refinements and 
changes which may be required. It 
is hoped that through their sugges- 
tions the OPS may be able to present 
a fairly effective order to an industry 
advisory committee complete in all 
details except for prices. 

Meanwhile, industry consultants at 
the Economic Stabilization Agency 
will continue to work for correction 
of inequities in the general price ceil- 
ing regulation as it affects the milling, 
feed and grain industries. 

It appeared, however, that possibly 
the quickest solution to the many 
price regulation problems would be 
for each industry to push as rapidly 
as possible for individual orders. 

The immediate efforts of grain and 
other industry consultants of ESA 
were directed this week toward cor- 
rection of the problems of commodity 
exchanges. 

Exchange officials hope that -ex- 
pected OPS action on commodity 
markets will clarify the situation re- 
garding individual trader price ceil- 
ings. 

All traders under provisions of the 
freeze order find their price ceilings 
frozen at the highest delivered price 
they had during the base period of 
the freeze document. The relief meas- 
ure that OPS plans would give all 
dealers and traders a common highest 
price ceiling so that at least the mar- 
ket mechanism would be available in 
event that prices broke away from 
ceilings at some later date. 

Following a solution of commodity 
exchange problems, consultants were 
expected to do something about the 
effects of the present regulation in 
cutting across contracts. 

Next in priority, it appeared, was 
work on specific provisions of the ceil- 
ing regulation. 

One problem here for which a so- 
lution is sought is that resulting from 
the wording of Section 3 of the regu- 
lation. This section specifies that de- 
livery rather than sales price during 
the base period is to be used as a 
basis for determining a ceiling price. 


Might Be Inadequate 


Also, it has been pointed out, the 
margin a grain processor might ob- 
tain would not necessarily be the 
highest margin or even an adequate 
and normal margin. 

The provision for “pass-through” of 
increases in prices of farm commodi- 
ties selling under the minimum legal 
ceilings states that a processor's or 





distributor’s initial ceiling price 
might be increased “by the dollars 
and cents difference per unit between 
the highest price paid by you for a 
customary purchase during the base 
period and the cost to you of the 
most recent purchase.”” Subsequent 
increases are to be based on the dif- 
ference between the commodity price 
upon which the last previous in- 
crease was based and the cost of the 
most recent customary purchase. 

Technically this meant that a firm’s 
margin would be the difference be- 
tween its initial ceiling price and the 
highest price paid for the basic com- 
modity or commodities during the 
base period. And this would not nec- 
essarily assure an adequate margin. 

Questions regarding the regulation 
have poured in from businessmen all 
over the country. But business con- 
sultants here have been unable to 
answer questions. And some observ- 
ers say this is because the consult- 
ants apparently were not taken into 
the confidence of the top price offi- 
cials. 

While work on corrections of the 
existing regulation went on, there 
were reports of proposals for broad 
changes in the price controls. 

For one thing, officials have men- 
tioned the possible issuance of spe- 
cific orders for the distributive trades 
which would impose margin controls 
at retail and wholesale levels. 


Santa Fe Report 
Cites Moisture 
Lack in $.W. 


Although apprehension over the 
winter wheat crop was eased a bit 
by light rain and snow which fell 
shortly after the first of the year, 
the general situation is very much 
muddled and probably will remain 
so for some time, the Santa Fe Rail- 
way points out in its February crop 
bulletin. 

The report continued: 

“Much of the recently created op- 
timism disappeared when it became 
evident that the late moisture was 
too light to be of more than tempo- 
rary benefit. The spread was general 
but much of the territory got bare- 
ly enough to offset the normal loss 
through evaporation, pliant growth, 
etc. 

“Not only does the drouth con- 
tinue but along with it green bugs 
and other insects may be found in 
nearly all fields, and the threat of 
wind erosion is constantly present.” 

A recent Cargill, Inc., crop bulletin 
pointed out that greenbugs have sur- 
vived in sufficient numbers to pre- 
sent a serious threat to the crop. 





181 Million Bushels of Wheat 
Placed Under Support Program 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced that 
through December, 1950, farmers had 


put approximately 306,861,861 bu. 
1950-crop wheat, barley, oats, rye, 
flaxseed, soybeans, corn and grain 
sorghums under Commodity Credit 
Corp. price support. Included were 
181 million bushels of wheat. 

During the like period last year, 
the 1949-crop support total for the 
same grains and oilseeds was 534,- 
352,976 bushels. This included 312,- 
794,933 bu. wheat, 27,887,611 bu. bar- 
ley, 30,582,878 bu. oats, 103,928,403 
bu. corn and 40,066,580 bu. grain 
sorghums. 


Deadline Passed 

The final date for participation in 
the program was Jan. 31 for wheat 
producers. It is believed that few ad- 
ditional wheat loans were issued in 
January since market prices were 
well above the loan rate. However, 
there is a lag between application and 
final approval and recording, so that 
it is estimated the total for wheat 
may reach 200 million bushels. 

Such a total would compare with 
the 312 million bushels of 1949 wheat 
placed under price support and 364 
million in the 1948 program. The 


largest quantity placed under loans 
was 408 million bushels in 1942. 

The accompanying table shows by 
commodities the amounts of 1950 
grain and oilseeds under loans and 
purchase agreements. 

The CCC’s monthly report of loan 
commitments and inventories, also 
issued last week, showed the agency 
owned 271,011,606 bu. wheat, 398,- 
911,925 bu. corn and 24,998,382 cwt. 
sorghums as of Dec. 31. This report 
showed that loans were outstanding 
on 183,697,846 bu. wheat and 200,021,- 
737 bu. corn. 


Totals Not Comparable 

The wheat loan holdings in this re- 
port do not coincide with those shown 
in the report on 1950 loan participa- 
tion because of the inclusion of re- 
sealed wheat from previous years and 
a lag in official accounting. The total 
loans on corn include mainly 1949 
and 1948 corn which has been re- 
sealed. 

A total of $2,889,702,000 was in- 
vested in CCC price support program 
loans and inventories on Dec. 31. Dur- 
ing the current fiscal year through 
December CCC sustained a net real- 
ized loss of $136,663,000 in carrying 
out the program. 


1950 Crops Put Under Price Support 
July-December 1950 


Farm-stored 
pu. 

50,992,198 
16,429,347 
12,961,951 
789,911 
548,874 
7,496,361 
17,749,302 
3,459,679 


Wheat . 

Barley . 

Oats .... 

Rye » 
Flaxseed . 
Soybeans .... 
Corn .... 

Grain sorghums . 


Totals 110,427,623 


———Loans— = - 
Warehouse-stored 
bu 


125,098,968 


12,131,856 
786,154 


189,823,773 


Tot. quantity 
under support 
program 
bu. 
181,002,282 
29,239,468 
13,999,851 
1,257,001 

871,069 
13,567,999 
18,218,051 
48,706,150 


Purchase 
agreements 


306 861,861 
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BUYERS STEP UP PURCHASES 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FAMILY AND BAKERY FLOUR 


Sales Expand as Prices Advance Along With Strong Wheat 
Market Push; Export Interest Also Improves; - 
Spring Sales Best in Months 


Flour sales spurted last week as 
the wheat market advanced daily, 
with the heaviest concentration of 
business in spring wheat offerings. 
Sales by spring wheat mills were 
the largest in several months, includ- 
ing bookings by both bakery and 
family flour buyers. In the Southwest, 
volume also gained sharply over the 
previous week, although the total 
did not reach the level of sales by 
spring mills. Announcement of price 
controls over the previous week end 
sent wheat markets up, and addition- 
al gains were made on the announce- 
ment of new wheat parity prices 4¢ 
higher than those in December. All 
classes of buyers apparently are well 
booked ahead, with some covered 
through the crop year in both the 
Southwest and the Northwest. The 
railway strike this week threatened 
to reduce production as mills, un- 
able to get rail service, closed down 
in scattered cities. 


EXPORT DEMAND 
SHOWS IMPROVEMENT 
Demand for U.S. flour from Latin 
America improved greatly last week. 
Failure of the International Wheat 
Agreement subsidies to keep up with 
the wheat advance strengthened ex- 
port prices, and thus agents booked 
farther ahead than normal. Cuban 
buyers were especially active. A 
southwestern mill sold 140,000 sacks 
of straights to Brazil, and further 
interest from that nation was evi- 
dent. Puerto Rico bought small lots 
The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration was in the market this 
week for 220,000 sacks of 80% ex- 
traction or .7% ash flour for ship- 
ment to Yugoslavia. The PMA took 
flour on the West Coast, and the 
Philippines also were reported to be 
in the market. 


SPRING MILLS’ SALES 
TOP 300% OF CAPACITY 
Sales by spring wheat mills aver- 
aged 301.2% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 90% in the previous 
week and 62% a year ago. Sales were 
heavy to both the family trade and 
to bakery flour buyers. In the latter 
category, independent bakers and 
jobbers took the greatest share of 
the total, with chains not important 
participants. As wheat markets 
moved to higher ground, flour quota- 
tions were advanced and buyers were 
given an opportunity to book at the 
old price level. Heaviest sales took 
place early in the week. Coverage of 
all classes of trade is estimated to 
average about 90 to 100 days for- 
ward as a result of last week's buy- 
ing. The railway switchmen’s strike 
closed down some mills early this 
week after operations were main- 
tained at Minneapolis at 108% of 
capacity last week. 


SOUTHWESTERN TRADE 
HITS HIGHER VOLUME 
Sales in the Southwest averaged 
103% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 39% the preceding week and 
68% a year ago. The improved busi- 
ness was shared by all sales depart- 
ments—bakery, family and export. 
Bakery orders ranged from small 


lots up to 15,000 sacks, with one 
chain taking 60,000 sacks. Family 
flour sales amounted to several hun- 
dred thousand sacks preceding a 
price advance. The sharp advance in 
the wheat market touched off the 
buying, and quotations this week 
were up considerably. However, not 
all of the additional wheat costs were 
passed on to flour prices as millfeed 
credits were somewhat improved. 
The railway strike hampered opera- 
tions, but mills at Kansas City man- 
aged to operate at capacity for five- 
days last week. 


EASTERN FLOUR 
BUYING SPURTS 

Substantial buying before price ad- 
vances resulted in a good volume of 
flour business at New York. Distribu- 
tors and independent bakers bought 
well into the spring in anticipation of 
higher levels. The railway strike se- 
riously affected flour shipments. But 
supplies in Brooklyn and New York 
terminals are extensive, and no short- 
age was expected for buyers serv- 
iced from these channels. All types of 
flour buyers, stimulated by prospects 
of advancing wheat and flour prices 


Detailed reports of sales activity 
in the principal flour markets in the 
U.S. will be found on page 73. 


stepped into the market at Buffalo. 
Most of the purchases were for 90 to 
120-day delivery. The switchmen’s 
strike was cutting inbound wheat 
shipments by the end of the week. 

An increase in flour sales accom- 
panied announcement of a price in- 
crease at Boston. Some fairly sub- 
stantial orders were placed by some 
of the larger users, but activity 
slowed later. The railroad strike 
caused considerable concern, although 
supplies were adequate for the time 
being. Advance notice of a price in- 
crease brought some buyers into the 


market at Philadelphia at least tem- 
porarily. Trading slumped again, 
however. Demand for baked goods 
continued slow at the retail level. 
Heavy buying was reported at Pitts- 
burgh. Most of the bookings, made 
over the week-end, will carry buyers 
to the end of June or July. 


SALES ADVANCE 
IN CENTRAL AREA 


A moderate increase in flour sales 
was reported by distributors at Chi- 
cago. The price freeze order stimulat- 
ed interest among buyers interested 
in beating the inflationary trend of 
the wheat market. Shipping direc- 
tions were good, but distributors 
were unable to fill them because of 
the freight tie-up. In some cases, bak- 
ers and other users were low on 
stocks. 

Good sales activity was reported 
at St. Louis. But the switchmen’s 
strike hampered the filling of heavy 
shipping directions. Elsewhere in the 
area, advancing markets stimulated 
bookings, particularly for family 
flour. Shipping directions were good, 
but some plants were closed or 
planning to close because of the rail- 
road strike. 


BUYERS ACTIVE 
IN PACIFIC N.W. 

All types of buyers- moved into the 
flour market in the Pacific North- 
west, it was reported from Portland. 
Because of the price ceiling order and 
prospects of rising prices, buyers 
want to book as far ahead as mills 
would go. The government took 160,- 
000 sacks the middle of the week. 
Some additional PMA and army busi- 
ness for off-shore shipment was 
placed at Seattle, and mills were 
assured of high-level production for 
another 30 days. A price advance of 
at least 30¢ sack was the biggest 
single week jump in more than two 
years. 


SOUTHERN TRADE 
UP MODERATELY 


Inquiries increased in the South, 
resulting in heavier sales. However, 
some caution was evident, and the 
total volume was of moderate pro- 
portions, it was reported at New Or- 
leans. Most of the business was for 
immediate to 30-day delivery. Most 
of the activity was in hard winters, 
but northern springs moved fairly 
well. Soft winters met with moderate 
demand. The switchmen’s strike 





Demand for Semolina Remains Slow 


as Wheat Market Gains Sharply 


Sales of semolina last week con- 
tinued at about the same slow pace 


as in recent weeks despite the 
stronger trend in wheat prices and 
flour quotations 

Manufacturers of macaroni and 
noodle products apparently were sat- 
isfied to take only fill-in quantities 
rather than extend present bookings. 
These are substantial for some firms 
and limited to nearby coverage for 
others. 

The market for durum wheat was 
strong last week, with premiums 
holding unchanged to higher as the 
futures market gained. However, pre- 
miums eased somewhat over the 
week end and were 20¢ over the May 
future Feb. 5 on top fancy milling 
durum. The railroad switchmen’s 
strike which tied up movement of 
flour from some mills reduced wheat 
demand. Quotations Feb. 5 on stand- 
ard semolina were up 25¢ from a 
week earlier at $6.55@6.60 sack, 


bulk, Minneapolis. 

Demand for macaroni and noodle 
products was reported good by east- 
ern trade sources, due partly to ar- 
rival of the Lenten season and great- 
er consumer use of these products 
because of high meat prices. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Feb. 3, were as follows: 


Fancy 2 Hd. Amb 
Choice 2 Amber 
Choice 3 Amber or 
Medium 
Medium 


or better. .$2.661 
or better 5 
better . 2.44%@2 
2.45% @2 
2.40% @2 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks with comparisons; per 
centage of capacity base4 on five-day week: 
5-day wk. Wkly. % 
No. ca- pro- of ca- 
mills pacity duction pacity 
9 169.500 191,492 3 
192.000 *231,979 
195,143 92 
Crop year 
production 
-. 6,154,653 
5, 86¢ 


2 Durum or better 


3 Durum or better 


Jan, 28-Feb. 2 
Previous week 13 
Year ago 12 


213,000 


July 1, 1950-Feb. 2, 1 


July 1, 1949-Feb. 3. 1950 


*Revised 
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brought an increase in shipping direc- 
tions. Export sales improved some- 
what. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS SLIGHT DECREASE 


Flour production of mills report- 
ing to The Northwestern Miller was 
175,849 sacks less in the week ending 
Feb. 2 than in the previous week. 
These mills representing 73% of the 
total flour production in the US. 
made 3,522,878 sacks compared with 
3,698,727 in the previous week and 
3,210,634 in the corresponding week 
of a year ago. Two years ago the 
figure was 3,691,146 and three years 
ago 3,700,521 sacks. Production was 
down in all sections of the country: 
Northwest, 34,000 sacks; Southwest, 
32,000; Buffalo, 10,000; Central and 
Southeast, 54,000; North Pacific 
Coast, 45,000. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RAIL STRIKE SLOWS 
TRADING IN MILLFEED 


Mill Operations, Formula Feed Out- 
put Hampered by Shipping Tie- 
Up; Quotations Work Lower 


Millfeed markets were dull this 
week, with operations of both mills 
and feed manufacturing concerns cur- 
tailed by the railway strike. Quota- 
tions were held relatively steady 
after a 50¢@$2 drop early last week. 

Formula feed sales in the North- 
west, already in the midst of a sea- 
sonal slump, were depressed further 
by confusion surrounding the price 
control order last week. Further com- 
plications developed in connection 
with the railway switchmen’s strike. 

Feed manufacturers were forced to 
cut back production further because 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration stood at 239.4 as of 
Jan. 31, down 2 points for the 
week. The feed grain index was 
240.7, up 1 point from the pre- 
vious week. 











of lack of shipping directions. Some 
commented that dealers had failed 
to order out supplies booked at levels 
below current price lists. 

Lack of understanding of the pric- 
hg order was given as the chief 
cause for hesitancy on the part of 
dealers. 

The coldest weather of the year 
gripped the entire Southwest last 
week, stimulating demand for formu- 
la feed at the retail level to some 
extent. 

Dock business at formula feed 
plants was rather slow last week due 
to the inclement weather, but carlot 
sales were good. Some problems arose 
out of the railroad switchmen’s walk- 
out. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas amounted to 53,876 tons last 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 54,965 tons in the 
week previous and 48,026 tons in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Crop year production to date totals 
1,541,325 tons as compared with 1,- 
559,486 tons in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. 
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Futures Markets Work 
Up to New Season’s Top 


Gain in Parity to $2.35, Hedge Buying 


and Short 


Wheat futures markets 
their upward movement last week, 
boosted along by announcement of 
the largest parity advance of record, 
hedge buying by mills against large 
flour sales and extensive short cover- 
ing by traders. Further price stimu- 
lus was provided by the government’s 
announcement that it no longer would 
offer wheat from Commodity Credit 
Corp. stocks for export and had cut 
its offerings for domestic sale in half. 
Futures gained 5@5'%¢ at Chicago, 
3¢ at Minneapolis and 3% @5%¢ at 
Kansas City. Cash markets followed 
the futures trend closely at Minne- 
apolis, but at Kansas City premiums 
eased as offerings increased. Prices 
well above loan levels have encour- 
aged considerable redemption of loan 
collateral wheat. However, the switch- 
men’s strike this week was seriously 
curtailing market receipts. 

Closing prices for wheat 
at leading markets Feb. 5 were: Chi- 
cago—March $2.555 @2.55% May 
$2.55 7% @2.56%, July $2.51142, Septem- 
ber $2.52% @2.53; Minneapolis—May 
$2.48%2, July $2.47%4; Kansas City 
March $2.46, May $2.46 @2.46%, 
July $2.43@2.43%, September $2.44 
; North Pacific Coast—March 


@2.44% 
$2.38, May, $2.35, July $2.30. 


Parity Climbs 4¢ 

Jan. 15 wheat parity, announced at 
midweek, was $2.35, up 4¢ from Dec. 
15 parity, calling attention to the 
rapid strides of inflation. This figure 
automatically became the new legal 
minimum ceiling price for wheat un- 
der terms of the economic control 
legislation, and thus prices tended to 
move higher. No terminal market 
minimum ceilings have been an- 
nounced, but according to some com- 
putations nearby futures are within 
12@16¢ of possible ceilings at the 
various markets, 

Another bullish development was 
the termination of government sales 
of its wheat stocks to private traders 
for export. This indicated to some 
observers that the CCC has com- 
mitted all its supplies for export or 
reserves for the remainder of the 
crop year. CCC currently is buying 
wheat for Japan on the Pacific Coast. 

Meanwhile, the report of wheat un- 
der loan showed 181 million bushels 
pledged through Dec. 31. With the 
month of January remaining open for 
loan participation, the total for the 
1950 program may advance, although 
higher market prices during the 
month probably discouraged such ac- 
tion by producers. The loan figures 
emphasized the fact that price sup- 
port operations are now of little mar- 
ket influence. Secretary Brannan last 
week urged that plantings of spring 
wheat be stepped up to 21.4 million 
acres this year. 


continued 


futures 


Spring Premiums Up 

The shortage of boxcars continued 
to restrict the movement to spring 
wheat terminals and Minneapolis re- 
ceipts amounted to only 918 cars and 
Duluth for the week. Light offer- 
ings, coupled with a good demand, ad- 
vanced premiums in addition to a gain 
in the basic futures. Ordinary pro- 
tein wheat fluctuated about in line 
with future prices, but premiums on 
13 to 14% protein lots were up 1@2¢ 
and 15 to 16% protein kinds 2@3¢, 
compared with a week ago. Ordinary 
No. 1 dark northern spring was quot- 
ed at 2¢ over the May. Twelve per 
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Covering Spur Further Advance 


cent protein was quoted at 2@3¢ over, 
13% protein 5@6¢ over, 14% protein 
9@11¢ over, 15% protein 26@29¢ over 
and 16% protein 35@39¢ over. The 
average protein content of the hard 
red spring wheat tested at Minne- 
apolis during the week was 13.09% 
and the durum 11.09%. 

Limited offerings and a fairly ac- 
tive mill demand was noted in durum 
trade. Country elevators in the du- 
rum area of North Dakota are re- 
ported as having large stocks on hand, 
but inability to get empty cars has 
restricted movement to the terminals. 
No. 1 and 2 hard amber durum, fancy 
milling quality, was quoted at 18@ 20¢ 
over the Minneapolis May price. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis Feb. 3: 

For pA Sound ae 
1 DNS or NS 58 Ib 
12.00% Protein 
13.00% Protein 
14.00% Protein 
15.00% Protein 
16.00% Protein 
l¢ Pieninee: rer ye 
Grade Discounts 

Test weight—1l¢ each Ib. to 
2¢ each Ib. lower 

Damage—l¢ to 2¢ each 1 to 2%. 

K.C. Prices Climb 

The reaction of Kansas City wheat 
values to the imposition of the price 
and wage order was bullish, and 
prices reached the highest point of 
the season. A higher parity, a good 
export demand for wheat and the 
withdrawal by the government of its 
wheat stocks for sale for the export 
market were strengthening factors. 
Thus, the basic May future at Kansas 
City reached a high of $2.49 before 
showing any market reaction. The 
close Feb. 5 was $2.46%. Meanwhile, 
the cash premium structure slipped 
1@2¢ bu. in each protein category, 
the decline being more of an adjust- 
ment to the soaring futures than a 
lack of demand. By Feb. 5 ordinary 
No. 1 dark and hard winter wheat 
was 1@2¢ over May, as were 12% 
and 13% protein, while 14% protein 
was 2@3%%¢ over. Mills were fair to 
good buyers of wheat, but in the lat- 
ter part of the week their purchases 
were made more cautiously because 
of the rail strike and car shortages 
which were beginning to have their 
effect on production. Receipts were 
864 cars last week, compared with 
the preceding week and 1,199 cars a 
year ago. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Feb. 3, protein con- 
tent considered: 

No, 1 Dark 

2 Dark 
3 Dark 
4 Dark 
1 Red 
2 Red 
3 Red 
4 


Red ° 

At Fort Worth ordinary No, 1 hard 
winter wheat was selling at $2.70@ 
2.71 Feb. 5, delivered Texas com- 
mon points, with no premium for 
higher protein. There is good export 
demand, but milling demand is poor. 
Holders are not pressing sales, and 
supplies are light. 


Pacific Trade Puzzled 

An air of uncertainty on the wheat 
price structure prevailed in the Pacif- 
ic Northwest last week as a result of 
the price freeze order. At the end of 
the week wheat was selling around 
$2.36 bu., f.o.b. track, Portland, but 
buyers were uncertain as to how to 
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and Hard 
and Hard 
and Hard 
and Hard 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 


The Northwestern Miller has adopted the five-day week as the 
basis for computing and reporting the percentage of activity operated 
by reporting mills. In past years, this journal used the six-day week 
as the basis for reports shown in this department, but it is believed 
that adoption of the five-day week as the basis for mill activity will 
yield a weekly index figure more indicative of flour mill operating 
schedules which have come to be based upon the five-day week in the 


postwar readjustment period. 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, 

Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by 

Northwestern Miller, with relationship of production to capacity and to the 
. expressed in percentages: 


output of all mills in the U.S 


Northwest 
Southwest 
Buffalo . . 
Central and Southeast 
North Pacific 


540,910 
497,114 
Coast 7 


*Previous 


IN SACKS (CWT.) 
mills reporting currently to The 
total estimated 


Jan. 29 
Feb. 3 
1950 
720,062 


1,204,3 


Jan, 30 


week 





Totals 


Percentage of U.S. output 


*Revised 


total 


Jan. 28- 


3,691, 146 3,700,521 


73 69 


Crop year flour production 


Percentage of ae. eens in 5-day week— ——July 1 
Ja 


Feb. 2, Previous 
week 
Northwest 95 
Southwest 105 89 
Buffalo ees 120 101 
Central and 8S. E 82 82 
No. Pacific Coast 102 76 


100 87 


Fe e » 3, 
1950 
83 


Totals 


SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week 

capacity 
340,600 
340,600 
340,600 
340,600 


Flour 
output 
Jan, 28-Feb. 3 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years 
Five-year 
‘Ten-year 


age 
average 
average 


Wichita 
5-day week 
capacity 
99,000 
99,000 
$9,000 
99,000 


Flour 

output 
108,156 
120,668 


Jan. 28-Feb. 3 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


Salina 
5-day week 
capacity 
Jan. 28-Feb, 3 83,500 
Previous week $3,500 
Year ago . 83,500 
Two years ago .. 83,500 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


— resentative Mills Outside of 
Wichita, Salina and Kansas City 
5-day week Flour 
capacity output 
859,412 
837,624 
703,664 
$70,400 


Flour 

output 
91,350 
91,453 
83,922 
weeeie 


% ac- 
tivity 
Jan. 28-Feb. 3 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 

Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output 

671,400 497,114 

671,400 *551,103 
. 650,095 0,126 
650,805 565,860 


Jan. 28-Feb. 2 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised 


Jan 


Feb. 4 
~— 


Feb. 1-6 Feb. 2, 
1951 

9 23,078,348 

107 3 39,979,839 

102 14, 079 

87 y 16,429,093 

112 9, 035 


16,786,806 
16,218,735 
7,896,241 





109 103, 
NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
5-day week 
capac ity 


564,394 101,489,127 


Flour 
output 


% ac 
tivity 
Jan. 28-Feb. 2 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years 
Five-year 
‘Ten-year 


ago 
average 
average 


Minnesota, in- 
North Dakota, 


Principal 
cluding 
Montana 


interior 
Duluth, St 
and lowa 


milis in 
Paul, 


5-day week 
capacity 


Flour % ac 
output 
Jan. 28-Feb. 2 4 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised 
BUFFALO 
5-day week 
capacity 
459,500 


Flour % ac- 
output tivity 
540,910 118 
*650,660 120 


Jan. 28-Feb. 2 
Previous week 459,509 
Year ago - 506,000 609,647 101 
Two years ago .. 503,600 511,090 102 
Five-year average 99 
Ten-year average . . 92 


*Revised 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Millis 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
230,000 193,851 84 
2 *235,694 102 
169,490 84 
237,003 


Jan. 28-Feb. 2 

Previous week 

Year ago 

Two years ago 

Five-year average 

Ten-year average 
*Revised 

Portland and Interior Oregon Mis 

Jan. 28-Feb. 2 133,000 1 

Previous week 133,000 . 102 

Year ago « 122,000 76. 7 63 

Two years ago 122,000 

Five-year average 

Ten-year average 


100 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of milifeeds, in tons, 


for the current 


and prior two weeks, together with 


season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 


Kansas City 
Dakota and 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


and 8t. Joseph; (2) principal 


-——South west*— 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date 
Jan, 28.Feb, 2 285 $09,592 
Previous week 
Two weeks ago . 
1950 vo 
1949 
1948 
1947 ee ‘ 
Five-yr. av ge 2 
*Principal mills. 


14,881 
$15,120 
15,679 
14,290 


mills of Minnesota, 
Montana, including Minneapolis, 

Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction 
—Northwest*— 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date iT gee to — production to date 
442,223 712 


975% of total capac ucity. 


Iowa, North 
Duluth-Superior; 


and South 
St. Paul and (3) mills of 
-——Buffalot —~Combined**— 

Week'y Crop year Weekly Crop yr 


289,510 53,876 
154,93 
54, 
339,442 48 
343,116 54 
324,762 55, 
300,627 60, 
9 319,479 54,602 
tall mills. tRevised 


1,541,325 


559,486 
.769,711 
-856,162 
686,767 
,682,690 





proceed. But the car shortage is the 


dominant factor in the Pacific North- - 


west at the moment. Export bookings 
have been heavy, both with the Japa- 


nese and European buyers. Several 
parcel lots were booked to the U.K. 
and the Continent last week, while 
Japanese buyers are well booked. 
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KERNEL PICKERS—Above is part of the class of 53 students enrolled {tn 
the wheat kernel analysis course Jan. 24-26 at Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan. Right rear by the blackboard is R. B. Caldwell, Tex-O-Kan Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City; and left rear, standing, is John Johntz, Flour Mills 
of America, Kansas City. The school was conducted by Kansas State College, 
with the Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn. cooperating. 





Milling Machinery Makers Plan 
to Form Industry Association 


CHICAGO—Initial steps were tak- 
en at a meeting held at the Lake 
Shore Club Feb. 5 to organize an 
association of flour and feed milling 
machinery and equipment manufac- 
turers. The meeting, called by H. M. 
Soars, Jr., president and general 
manager of Sprout, Waldron & Co., 
Inc., was attended by representa- 
tives of approximately 20 manufac- 
turers. 

All who attended the meeting 
agreed that there is a need for an 
association, particularly at this time. 
J. H. Waldron, manager of the flour 
and feed milling division of the 
Sprout-Waldron organization, said 
that it is his belief that such an 
association is an “absolute necessity.” 
He referred to his experiences in 
Washington during World War II. 

H. K. Swan, manager of the grain 
and chemical milling section, basic 
industries department, Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., told the machinery manu- 
facturers that the agricultural ma- 
chinery and electrical machinery di- 
visions of the Allis-Chalmers organ- 
ization are members of their respec- 
tive trade associations, and that such 
associations are of very much value 
to their industries. 

He agreed with Mr. Waldron that 
manufacturers of flour and feed mill- 
ing equipment need very much to 
have their story told in Washing- 
ton. Mr. Swan pointed out that of- 
ficials in Washington who determine 
the essentiality of the different in- 
dustries are not familiar with the 
flour and feed milling industry, and 
added that the machinery manufac- 
turers can assemble and present facts 
and figures to substantiate their 
claims for scarce materials. 

Herman Steen, vice president and 
secretary of the Millers National 
Federation, Chicago, in response to 
an invitation from Mr. Soars, ap- 
peared before the group and present- 
ed a review of the current situation 
in Washington. He said that it was 
“confusion compounded by chaos.” 

With reference to the proposal for 
establishing a milling machinery man- 
ufacturers’ organization, Mr. Steen 
said that such a move would be very 
helpful to the milling industry as 
well as to the machinery makers. 

“Facts about your industry are 
essential in presentation of any claim 
for establishing priorities,” he said. 
He cited the work of the federation 


in 1942 in presenting the flour milling 
industry's case before Washington of- 
ficials at that time 

Mr. Steen said that the federation 
would welcome the opportunity to 
work with the machinery manufac- 
turers and similar groups in Wash- 
ington. 

The machinery manufacturers held 
informal discussions of various prob- 
lems connected with formation of an 
association and it was agreed that 
the preliminary work could best be 
done by a steering committee. 

Mr. Soars then appointed a com- 
mittee of three to nominate seven 
to serve on the steering committee. 
The nominating committee chose the 
following to serve with Mr. Soars, 
who will be chairman: G. C. Thomas, 
Prater Pulverizer Co., Chicago; James 
N. Woods of John J. Woods Sons, 
Kansas City; A. C. Barbeau, Jr., S. 
Howes Co., Inc., Silver Creek, N.Y.; 
Lucian S. Strong, Strong-Scott Mfg. 
Co., Minneapolis; Lloyd Jaffe, Sid- 
ney Grain Machinery Co., Sidney, 
Ohio; Chester N. Hultberg, California 
Pellet Mill Co., Crawfordsville, Ind., 
and H. K. Swan, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee. 

The group will present its recom- 
mendations at a second meeting of 
mill machinery manufacturers which 
has been scheduled tentatively for 
March 5 in Chicago. Mr. Soars said 
that all manufacturers will be in- 
vited to send representatives to the 
meeting. He explained that list to 
companies invited to send representa- 
tives to the Feb. 5 meeting was 
neither “inclusive nor exclusive,” and 
that an attempt was made to get a 
good cross section of the industry 
for the first meeting 
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NO APPEAL TO BE TAKEN 
IN WAGE-HOUR DECISION 


WASHINGTON—No appeal will be 
taken by the government from the 
decision of the U.S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals, Eighth District (St. Louis) 
affirming the decision of the Federal 
District Court exempting country ele- 
vator employees of the Valier & 
Spies Milling Company from the wage 
and hour provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. The Appellate Court 
said that employees of the company 
are employed within the “area of pro- 
duction” and are handling commodi- 


ties “for market” and accordingly are 
exempt. 

In deciding against appeal, the gov- 
ernment pointed out that its decision 
was not to be regarded necessarily as 
an acquiescence in the Appellate 
Court’s finding. 

The government had contended that 
the employees were not handling 
wheat “for market,” but for process- 
ing in the mill of the Valier & Spies 
firm in St. Louis. The court rejected 
this proposition, saying “. . when 
the grain is received at the country 
elevators and handled by the em- 
ployees there, nothing is known of 
its destination except that ultimately 
it will move into the channels of 
trade.” 
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W. D. CUNNINGHAM TAKES 
OVER AS FEED CLUB HEAD 


CHICAGO—W. D. Cunningham of 
Cereal By-Products Co. was installed 
as president of the Chicago Feed Club 
at its dinner meeting held the evening 
of Jan. 19. He succeeds H. T. Lyon of 
Allied Mills, Inc. 

Others taking office were E. M. 
Ellis, Hales & Hunter Co., vice presi- 
dent; Harry J. Obarski, U. S. Indus- 
trial Chemicals, Inc., secretary; R. F 
Noreott, Chase Bag Co., treasurer; 
E. G. Horst, Calcium Carbonate Co., 


W. D. Cunningham 


and W. E. Glennon, American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., directors for 
two years. 

Mr. Cunningham announced the 
following as chairmen of the club’s 
standing committees: golf, John Dick- 
inson, Arcady Farms Milling Co.; 
house, E. G. Young, Illinois Farm 
Supply Co.; program, W. A. Rother- 
mel, Merck & Co.; membership, John 
R. Sheetz, New Century Co. Mr. 
Sheetz submitted nine applications 
for resident and three for nonresi- 
dent membership. These were unani- 
mously approved. 

The new officers plan to hold a 
meeting soon to plan another active 
year for the club. 
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A. D. McKINNON JOINS 
MERRILL LYNCH FIRM 


ST. LOUIS—A. D. McKinnon, for- 
merly with Ashcraft Wilkinson Co., 
Atlanta, is now handling cash feed 
ingredients for Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane in St. Louis. Previous 
to his Atlanta position, Mr. McKin- 
non was in the buying department of 
the Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis. 
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CONTINENTAL BAKING 
50 NET AT $5,673,516 


Dollar Sales Increase Slightly Over 
1949 as Earnings on Common 
Stock Hit $3.97 


NEW YORK—tThe Continental Bak- 
ing Co., in its annual report, records 
a net profit of $5,673,516 for the fiscal 
year 1950, equal to 3.66% of net sales. 

Although the 1950 fiscal year con- 
sisted of 52 weeks as compared with 
53 weeks during 1949, dollar sales 
during 1950 amounted to $155,182,- 
652, the report stated. This was an 
increase of slightly over $880,000 over 
the preceding year. Most of this in- 
crease was due to price adjustments 
required by increased costs, it was 
pointed out, with sales consisting of 
76% in bread products and 24% in 
cakes. 

Earnings on each share of common 
stock for 1950 amounted to $3.97, 
compared with $3.86 per share for the 
previous year. Total dividends de- 
clared out of earnings for 1950 were 
$3,115,349. 

Net sales of the company’s prod- 
ucts for 1950 were $155,182,652, com- 
pared with $154,299,443 in 1949. 

In his report to the stockholders, 
Raymond K. Stritzinger, chairman of 
the board of the Continental Baking 
Co., told of plans for the construc- 
tion during 1951 of two new baking 
plants on the West Coast; a cake bak- 
ery in Los Angeles and a bread bak- 
ery in Sacramento. 

Mr. Stritzinger also detailed plans 
for refresher courses for managers 
and sales managers, saying that al- 
most 50% of the company’s manager- 
ial personnel had completed the 
courses. 

Referring to the attempt early in 
1951 by the Bakery & Confectionery 
Workers International Union to or- 
ganize a Continental Baking division 
to negotiate directly for a single na- 
tion-wide contract covering all of the 
company’s bakeries, Mr. Stritzinger 
said that the union is now petition- 
ing the National Labor Relations 
Board to order the company to bar- 
gain on a single nation-wide contract 
basis. 

Under the provisions of the 1950 
Revenue Act, Mr. Stritzinger said, the 
corporate normal and surtax was 
raised retroactively to the beginning 
of the calendar year 1950 from a com- 
bined rate of 38% to a combined rate 
of 42%. This change in rate reduced 
the company’s consolidated net profit 
in the amount of $375,644. Under the 
Excess Profits Tax Act of 1950, earn- 
ings were further reduced by $13,000. 
This increase of $388,644 in taxes is 
equivalent to 36¢ on each share of the 
common stock, it was pointed out. 
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VA ASKS FOR BIDS 
ON UNCOOKED CEREAL 


WASHINGTON—Sealed bids for 
more than 300,000 lb. uncooked ce- 
reals will be accepted by the Veter- 
ans Administration until 11 a.m., Feb. 
14, A. J. Harrison, chief of VA's pro- 
curement division, announced. 

Cereals to be purchased include 
128,089 lb. rolled oats in 48-0z. pack- 
ages, 122,535 lb. farina wheat cereal 
in 28-0z. packages, 32,695 lb. whole 
wheat cereal in 22-0z. packages, and 
20,750 lb. malt flavored whole wheat 
cereal in 22-0z. packages. 

Bids are to include delivery costs 
to VA hospitals and homes through- 
out the country, Mr. Harrison said. 
Bids, prepared in quadruplicate, 
should be mailed to the Procure- 
ment Division, Veterans Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D.C. 
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MERCK ENRICHMENT 
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Merck Enrichment Wafers 


With Merck Enrichment Wafers you can depend on STABILITY 
(no crumbling or dusting) —SPEEDY DISINTEGRATION (to fit 
your production schedule) —and UNIFORM ENRICHMENT (fine 
particle ingredients disperse uniformly throughout the batch). 

In small or large quantities, you can get them quickly at any 
time from your yeast distributor. Stocks also are carried at Rahway; 
Dallas; Chicago; Seattle; San Francisco, and Philadelphia. 


WAFERS 


The human values of the Enrichment 
Program have been factually established 
in terms of higher health levels, and 


improved mental and physical vigor. 


Surveys Confirm Results of 


Bakers’ Program 


The comparative findings of the notable New- 
foundland Nutrition Surveys and the authori- 
tative data from the New York State Nutrition 
Survey reaffirm with scientific accuracy what 
had been previously known—that nutritional 
deficiencies of thiamine, riboflavin, and niacin 
have been notably reduced by Enrichment. 
If reaffirmation of the far-reaching value of 
Enrichment were needed, these and other clear 
indications provide tangible evidence. They 
afford a challenge to every baker. The bakers 
of America have the enviable opportunity and 
vital responsibility of bringing more buoyant 
health and increased physical and mental vigor 


to the people of America—through Enrich- 
ment. 





MERCK & CO., INC. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 





New York, N.Y. © Philadelphia, Pa. © Se. Louis, Mo. 
Elkton, Va. © Danville, Pa. © Chicago, Ill. © Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Canada 


MERCK & CO’ Limited * Montreal * Toronto « Valleyfield 
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Pleased? 


Naturally! 


And so will you be pleased and your 
customers, too, with the use of Heide 


GENUINE* ALMOND PASTE 
MACAROON PASTE 

KERNEL PASTE 
MARSHMALLOW CAKE FILLER 
FONDANT ICING 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


HENRY HEIDE 


ieee er ee at € 8 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y¥. 








AT ELEVATORMEN’S SESSION: 


February 6, 1951 


Dr. Walter Judd, center, Minnesota 


Republican Congressman, was the main speaker at the recent convention 
banquet of the Northwest Country Elevators Assn. held in Minneapolis. Left 
is F. Peavey Heffelfinger, executive vice president, F. H. Peavey & Co., who 
introduced Dr. Judd, and right is Leo J, Carlin, general manager of Peavey 
Elevators and immediate past president of the association. 





BAKING INDUSTRY GROUP 
ISSUES EMERGENCY PLAN 


NEW YORK Hyman Waitzman, 
Purity Bakeries Corp., chairman of 
the baking industry committee of the 
Metropolitan (New York) Defense 
Committee on Food Supply, has is- 
sued a report covering plans for civil- 
ian food supply production in the 
event of an emergency. The commit- 
tee is conducting an intensive survey 
of all baking facilities throughout the 
city with the objective of assuring 
an uninterrupted flow of baked goods 
throughout the metropolitan area in 
a crisis. 

The committee is one segment of 
an organization of all major food in- 
dustries responsible for emergency 
control of primary food distribution 
in the possible event of an air attack 
on this city. 

Other local’representatives of the 
baking industry serving on the com- 
mittee are: John C. Ellis, General 
Baking Co.; Russell Duvernoy, Duver- 
noy & Sons, Inc.; Ellsworth Timber- 
man, Continental Baking Co.; Charles 
E. Larsen, Larsen Baking Co., and 
Frank A. Lyon, secretary of the Bak- 
ers Club, Inc. The committee is using 
the Bakers Club, Inc., as headquar- 
ters. 
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AACC SECTION TO HOLD 
PRESENTATION DINNER 

MINNEAPOLIS—Dr. F. C. Hilde- 
brand, technical director of the prod- 
ucts control department, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, will be the 
recipient of a scroll from the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists 
at a dinner to be held Feb. 27. The 
scroll will be presented to him in 
recognition of his services as presi- 
dent of the association during the 
1949-1950 term. 

The dinner is being sponsored by 
the Northwest Section of the chem- 
ists’ society and women members of 
the section will be guests of the 
organization. The dinner will be held 
at the University Campus Club. 

R. K. Durham, director of the de- 
partment of quality control, Pillsbury 
Mills, Ine., Minneapolis, who is gen- 
eral chairman of the committee ar- 
ranging for the 1951 convention of 
the AACC, will present a summariza- 
tion of progress being made in ar- 


ranging for the convention which 
will be held in Minneapolis May 
21-25 

A report on the program commit- 
tee’s activities will also be presented 
at the meeting by Dr. John S. An- 
drews, director of chemical research 
for General Mills, Inc. Dr. Andrews 
is chairman of that committee. 

Reservations for the dinner may be 
made with Charles Ancker, General 
Mills., Inc., research laboratories, sec- 
retary of the Northwest Section. 
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MISSOURI ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION SCHEDULED 
KANSAS CITY—The 1951 Mis- 

souri Grain, Feed & Millers Assn. 

convention will take place at St. 

Joseph May 20-21, D. A. Meiners- 

hagen, secretary-treasurer of the or- 

ganization, has announced. Head- 
quarters will be at the Hotel Robi- 
doux. 
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ARMOUR OPENS CHICAGO 
BAKERY SERVICE UNIT 


CHICAGO—A new bakery sales 
and service division for the Chicago 
area has been announced by Armour 
& Co. The new unit, designed to pro- 
vide specialized and more efficient 
service to Chicago bakers, is sched- 
uled to begin operations Feb. 5, ac- 
cording to M. J. Harder, manager of 
the bakery sales department. 

Under the direction of H. C. South- 
ard, the bakery sales and service divi- 
sion, comprising a staff of salesmen 
and technical service men, will head- 
quarter in Chicago. 

Mr. Southard, with more than 15 
years’ experience in the baking in- 
dustry, has been with Armour since 
1944. In 1949 he was transferred to 
Chicago from Baltimore as assistant 
manager of the bakery sales depart- 
ment. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
OREGON CO-OP BUILDS 

SILVERTON, ORE.—Silverton Co- 
operative Warehouse at Silverton, 
Ore., is starting construction of new 
bulk storage facilities. Both seeds and 
grain will be handled in bulk when 
the new plant is completed. The new 
facilities will be on the railroad. 
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WARD BAKING RECORDS 
$3,139,350 NET PROFIT 


o> 


Baking Company’s .Annual Report 


Shows Increase in Sales Volume, 
Slight Drop in Earnings 

NEW YORK —The Ward Baking 
Co. for the 52 weeks ended Dec. 30, 
1950, recorded a net profit of $3,139,- 
350, according to an announcement 
by L. T. Melly, vice president and 
treasurer of the firm. 

The profit is equivalent to $3.69 a 
share on 756,661 shares of common 
stock outstanding at the year’s end. 

This compares with a net profit for 
the 53 weeks ended Dec. 31, 1949, of 
$3,172,902, equivalent to $3.85 a share 
on the 733,187 shares of common stock 
outstanding at the yeer end 

Sales in 1950 were $85,397,364, as 
compared with $89,290 263 in the pre- 
vious year. Faris R. Russell, chair- 
man of the board of the Ward Bak- 
ing Co., pointed out in his message to 
the stockholders that the net earn- 
ings per share of common stock would 
have been larger than in 1949 except 
for an increase in common stock, in- 
creased requirements for reserves for 
total federal taxes on and 
nonrecurring expenses from 
the refinancing of out- 
standins 


income, 
arising 
previously 
debentures and notes 
Excluding income not derived from 
ales, the company’s margin of profit 
in 1950 was $3.42 on each $100 of 
sales, compared with $3.46 in 1949 
“During the first half of 
year the company, in common with 
the baking industry generally, was 
faced with sharply higher labor costs 


the past 





J. P. Parks 


ELECTED—J. P. Parks, president, 
J. P. Parks Co., Kansas City, was 
elected president of the Kansas City 
Feed Club at the annual election 
meeting at the Hotel President Jan. 
24. Mr. Parks is the first former 
president of the organization to be 
returned to the office, his previous 
tenure having been in 1939. The new 
vice president of the club is Edward 
Slocum, Kansas City Feed Co.; sec- 
retary, Morton Sosland, the South- 
western Miller, and treasurer, Joseph 
Cooper, Staley Milling Co. Henry 
Meyerhoff, Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills, and Staniey Dreyer, Dreyer 
Commission Co., were elected to the 
executive committee. M. A. McClel- 
land, M. A. McClelland Co., was 
named 1951 chairman of this com- 
mittee. 
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resulting from contract renewals dur- 
ing that period and with the cumula- 
tive effect of higher labor costs aris- 
ing from contract renewals in 1949, 
which only fully came into play in 
early 1950,” Mr. Russell stated. “It 
was not until midyear that product 
prices were increased to somewhat 
offset these higher costs. 

“With the outbreak of war in Ko- 
rea, a new inflationary spiral in costs 
took place in all directions. This has 
continued, with the result that a fur- 
ther adjustment in the product prices 
became necessary in the latter part 
of 1950.” 


“TEA FOR TWO” 


MASTER BAKERS INSTALL 
OFFICERS IN CINCINNATI 


CINCINNATI—Officers of the Cin- 
cinnati Master Bakers Assn. were in- 
stalled at a recent meeting in the 
association headquarters here. They 
are: president, William F. Thie, Vir- 
ginia Bakery; vice president, Walter 
Lippert, Lippert’s Bakery; secretary- 
treasurer, John Kirchner, and di- 
rectors: Carl Litschgi, North Col- 
lege Hill Bake Shop; Henry Lutt- 
mer, Luttmer’s Bakery; Edward Olt- 
mann, Wyoming Pastry Shop; Carl 
Overmann, Overmann’s Bakery, and 


19 


Edward Pape, local representative for 
H. Hexter & Son, Cleveland. Mr. Pape 
is the suppliers’ representative on the 
board. 

The association has 150 members, 
of whom 90 are active bakers. The 
others are representatives of supply 
houses. 
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DUNWOODY GRADUATES 15 

MINNEAPOLIS—Fifteen students 
in the Baking School, Dunwoody In- 
dustrial Institute, were graduated 
Jan. 26, according to an announce- 
ment by A. J. Vander Voort, head 
of the baking unit. 


“LOADII~ TEA IN CEYLON —AN ORIGINAL LITHOGRAPH BY HENRY E. WINZENREID 


~ 


"Tea for two” is a fast growing American custom, but good tea must be 
carefully packaged to preserve its full flavor and aroma . . . and to prevent 
contamination by outside odors. To secure this protection, most of the best- 
known brands use special Riegel papers . . . highly protective papers that 
are attractive to the eye and that work well on modern packaging machinery. 


There's a Riegel Paper for almost any requirement you may have in protec- 
tive packaging . .. a paper you can depend on for economy and production 
efficiency. We feel sure we can serve you in the same effective manner we 
now serve the sales leaders in so many different fields. Write us today. 


Riegel Paper Corporation ° 


342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


*Permisaion granted by Harms, Inc. 


. 
_Rieg el TAILOR-MADE PAPERS FOR PROTECTIVE PACKAGING 














Not a Loaf, If 
You Slice It 


A local magistrate in Matlock, Eng- 
land, recently ruled on the question: 
“When is a loaf of bread not a loaf?” 
His answer: “When it’s sliced.” 

He ruled it legal for bakeries to 
sell sliced loaves weighing less than 
the legal limit. Sliced loaves are not 
loaves at all, he reasoned; they are 
just a lot of pieces of bread. 

The argument arose when a baker 
was indicted for selling short weight 
bread and his attorney successfully 
pleaded that a sliced loaf was not a 
loaf in the accepted sense anyway 
and therefore outside the regulations. 
Two weeks later another firm was 
arraigned on the same charge before 
a different set of magistrates and 
they ruled that a sliced loaf was 
still a loaf no matter which way 
you looked at it. So the baker was 
fined $56 for selling short weight 
bread. 

Now British bakers are asking the 
Ministry of Food for an authoritative 
ruling on the subject. 


eee 
Legal Bread Price 


Bakers living in St. Augustine, 
Fla., 100 years ago weren't so lucky! 
There was a law that it was illegal 
to sell a loaf of bread for more than 
6%¢! For years bakeries have been 
selling bread for much more than that 
and breaking the law every day of 
their lives! Now they can rest easy 
in their beds! The city fathers, neat- 
ly attired in costunws of the ante bel- 
lum period, gathered recently at the 
home of the former Mayor Geronimo 
Alvarez who lives in the oldest house 
in the U.S., and with great ceremony 
repealed several 100-year-old laws. 
It is now legal to sell bread fur more 
than 6\4¢! 

eee 


& ot 8 Many years ago a large mill- 
stone from a local mill in South 
Dover, N.Y., was discarded. For many 
years it lay on the ground, until one 
day a tender plant poked its head 
through the hole in the center of the 
wheel. Later, when the girth of the 
tree almost filled the opening, the 
stone was lifted several feet from 
the ground and supports placed un- 
der it. In the course of time the girth 
of the tree filled the opening so tight- 
ly that the stone was held up with- 
out the supports. “ & % The stone 
was not lifted from the ground by 
the tree in its growth, as might be 
supposed, for a tree grows upward 
and outward from the tips, as anyone 
versed in plant life knows. The tree 
stands on the farm of Charles Towns- 
end, Wingdale, N.Y. H.E.Z. 
eee 
Leaven was systematically used 


in bread making in Egypt as early as 
2000 B.C. 
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FIRST WEEK UNDER CONTROLS—Well, the fellow said, I can’t figure out 
what it is all about and I can’t find anyone from President Truman down to 
the office janitor who can tell me what it means, so I am just going about my 
business as usual and hoping for the best. 

And what the fellow said probably comes as close as anything could to 
expressing the average business man’s current philosophy in regard to the 
week-old so-called price freeze order. 

As far as the feed and grain industries are concerned, it would be im- 
possible by studying the text of the order to tell with certainty whether 
the complicated details of ‘daily business transactions are on the legal or 
illegal side. Virtually everything would depend upon someone's interpreta- 
tion, and there is not any one in Washington or elsewhere who will give 
even the slightest hint of interpretation or clarification on any question. In 
fact, it has been obvious from the start that the ex-mayor of Toledo and 
his co-authors of the order have no practical sense of business or under- 
standing of what would be needed to bring a semblance of workability to 
the regulation. Industry-wise consultants, who could have helped, have not 
been consulted. Mr. DiSalle seemingly has confined his efforts to appointing 
Democrats to juicy jobs and shouting that, by golly, he is going to sic the 
FBI on anyone who doesn’t behave himself pricewise. 

It is a ridiculous situation, and one that could stagnate business if busi- 
ness men themselves did not apply common sense to it. As for the feed indus- 
try, virtually all of the men to whom we have talked say that they are 
watching their margins carefully to make sure that they are not taking more 
profit than prevailed during the base period, but that otherwise they simply 
would have to await some clearing up of the contradictions and vagueness 
of the regulation. If the ESA and OPS boys can’t relieve the confusion, their 
price control attempt will be one of the biggest busts ever perpetrated in 
Washington—and that will be a big bust, indeed. 

As one friend of ours put it, “It’s the companies that have lawyers that 
are having trouble this week.’’—Feedstuffs. 





16-MULE WHEAT TEAM—From E. H. Leonard of the Preston-Shaffer Mill- 
ing Co., Walla Walla, Wash., comes this picture, which records an unusual 
transportation enterprise of many years ago. Mr. Leonard says of it: “M. E. 
Weatherford was a pioneer of the Pacific Northwest, raising stock in central 
Oregon. He had cattle, horses, mules and sheep, but finally concluded that 
wheat could be produced on that dry land so proceeded to put some acres 
in cultivation. It was many long miles to market but he solved the marketing 
problem with mules and wagons, following the pattern of those old pioneers 
who usually found some way to solve any problem confronting them. The 
entire country is served now by railroads so the mule team is out of date, 
but with a constantly increasing cost of rail transportation a great deal of 
wheat is moving all the way to market by diesel trucks.” The mule-team 
operation involved an outfit consisting of 16 matched mules and seven wagons. 
Wheat was hauled from the Weatherford ranch to Arlington, a round trip 
of 26 miles each day, with a total load of 270 sacks. To aid in making the 
four right-angle turns in Arlington, two “Kar-Kouplers” were used. Four 
of the seven wagons had brakes and the driver always rode the near wheeler, 
using only the jerk-line and spoken commands to control the near leader. 
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*“Wheel of Good 
Eating’ Honored 


In a recent poll conducted among 
nutritionists in all state health de- 
partments, the “Wheel of Good Eat- 
ing,” prepared and distributed by the 
American Institute of Baking, was 
voted the most valuable educational 
poster and received second highest 
place among all educational items 
used by these groups. 

First place among all educational 
items was awarded to the movie “The 
School That Learned to Eat,” pro- 
duced for the University of Georgia 
with the assistance of General Mills. 

AIB’s “Wheel” was prepared by 
the consumer service department in 
1944 and more than 5,994,142 copies 
of it has been distributed since that 
time. eee 


LONG-LIVED LOAVES—A loaf of 
brown “famine” bread sold during 
the Peninsular War (Spain, 1807- 
1814) has been presented to the Cov- 
entry City Guild Museum, England, 
together with a small faded notebook 
in which the owner wrote that he 
intended to keep the bread as a me- 
mento of the high price of wheat at 
the time. 

But this loaf ic new when com- 
pared with others that have been 
discovered from time to time. Few 
people, for instance, would care to 
put their teeth into the loaf which 
is still preserved at Ambaston, Eng. 
It is 700 years old, and was given to 
the Soar family with a grant of land 
by King John. 

Several years ago a French explor- 
er found an Assyrian loaf, which, 
it was estimated, had been baked in 
the year 560 B.C., and was therefore 
about 2,500 years old. In shape it 
resembled a bun. It was discovered 
wrapped in a cloth, in an ancient 
tomb, where it had probably been 
put by the superstitious Assyrians, 
to be used as food by the dead per- 
son during his journey to another 
world. 

Many years ago an oven was found 
at Pompeii in which were several 
loaves, slightly charred, all with bak- 
er’s name. 

What may be the oldest loaf in 
existence, however, is the one dis- 
covered by an Egyptian explorer on 
the banks of the Nile in 1905. It was 
baked in the year 2,500 B.C., and is 
therefore over 4,000 years old. 


eee 
DETOUR 


I find in re G. Washington 

Who felled the cherry tree, 

That when I think of him my 
thoughts 

Detour delightfully 

Around diplomacy and such 

To rapturous joys that lie 

In concentrating on a piece 

Of fresh-baked cherry pie. 


Grace V. Watkins 
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NOT ACCORDING TO HOYLE 


LTHOUGH in its basic outline the imposition 
Ace price and wage controls has conformed to 
the pattern fixed by Congress in the National 
Defense Act there are some respects in which the 
procedure has not been entirely according to 
Hoyle. Congress clearly intended the process to 
be orderly. It carefully provided the pattern 
for orderliness. But as things have come about 
there has been almost complete disorder and 
confusion. 

This unhappy situation results partly from 
the general nature of bureaucratic government, 
partly from the particular political character of 
the bureaucratic administration that is in com- 
mand at the nation’s capital and, of course, partly 
from the conflicting pressures and resistances 
that are bound to develop during the catastrophic 
business of saddling regimentation upon de- 
mocracy. But the seeds of confusion were sown 
in the defense act itself. Through the zeal of 
Congress to provide against every contingency 
and to insert every possible safeguard against 
maladministration and misdirection of authority, 
the agents of the President have a do-or-not-do 
latitude far beyond the legislative intention. This 
has manifested itself especially in the long delay 
in coming to grips with price and wage inflation 
and the consequent emergency action enforced 
by such a crisis as Congress hoped to prevent 
by orderly approach to controls and proper prepa- 
ration for putting them into effect at the right 
time and in the right way. 

Two serious deviations from the congressional 
intent turned up immediately. One of these, affect 
ing flour millers, doubtless has counterparts in 
various industrial areas and suggests the prob- 
ability of other errors of similar nature resulting 
from failure to consult industry in advance of 
issuing orders. For many months technical advice 
and the personal service of accredited representa- 
tives of flour milling have been available in 
Washington, yet it now appears that trade con- 
sultants were virtually ignored in every matter 
affecting the pricing of flour, grain and feed, 
with such resulting confusion as could easily have 
been avoided. 

Sec. 404 of the defense act reads: “In carry- 
ing out the provisions of this title, the President 
shall, so far as practicable, advise and consult 
with, and establish and utilize committees of, 
representatives of persons substantially affected 
by regulations or orders issued hereunder.” Price 
Director DiSalle takes refuge in that word “prac- 
ticable.” He says there simply wasn’t time. But 
the defense act has been on the statute books 
since last September. There was plenty of time 
for consultation, which became impracticable only 
because the opportunity was neglected or wilfully 
avoided. Congress clearly did not intend the word 
“practicable” for an “escape clause.” 

It is to be hoped that there will be no further 
delays in the matter of setting up advisory groups 
from industry to mend the control procedures 
and so far as possible to make them workable. 
In fact, the grapevine tells us that a millers’ 
advisory committee is now in process of selection 
by the control administration. The experience of 
World War II was that such committees had lit- 
tle influence upon policy, but at least they were 
better than nothing. Far more effective was the 
work of the industry representative sent to Wash- 
ington with full knowledge of his industry’s prob- 
lems and needs, ready to give advice and often to 
step directly into an administrative position. 

The other deviation from congressional pur- 
pose has to do with wages. Here Congress may 
have used intentionally a word which was capable 
of escapist interpretation. It said that when the 
President imposed price controls he should “sta- 
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bilize’” wages, and that in stabilizing wages he 
should prohibit increases “which he deems would 
require an increase in the price ceiling or impose 
hardships or inequities on sellers operating under 
the price ceiling.” But now it appears that wage 
increases are not to be prohibited, even though 
they at once tend to push the price ceilings a 
notch or two higher, which must be done to avoid 
hardships and inequities among sellers. Thus we 
have a species of wage-price control which coul¢ 
more accurately be called regulated inflation. 
Whatever else Congress may have intended to 
evoke from its witches’ brew of national defense 
legislation certainiy it did not anticipate any 
such surprising apparition as that. Its statement 
of intent, as embodied in the text of the act, is 
categorical: “To prevent inflation and preserve 
the value of the national currency.” 


Every industry is made up of a host of special- 
ists who know the various aspects of their indus- 
tries. To give any measure of direct control over 
industrial operations to the government is to 
withdraw from those with specialized knowledge 
the power to make many of the important deci- 
sions, and to give it to government officials. Even 
though the latter are well-informed with respect 
to the industry, as in many cases they would be, 
they cannot make on the spot decisions. They 
have to wait upon the collection of statistics, 
or act upon inadequate information, while men 
in immediate charge of operations might go ahead 
with production if they were not delayed by 
directives and orders of many kinds. The men 
in production may gnash their teeth in frustra- 
tion and rage at the “stupidity” of the bureaucrats, 
but in fact they are not stupid. The plain fact 
is that the industrial system is too vast and com- 
plex for central management by men with even 
the best of minds.—Prof. Lloyd W. Mints in the 
Freeman. 

eee 


THE NUTRITIONAL RAT CAGE 


E are delighted to learn from such an au- 
WA scones source as the committee on 
cereals of the National Research Council's Food 
and Nutrition Board that although (and we quote) 
“the basic idea of enriching white cereals had its 
origin in extended experience with feeding of 
experimental animals, further experimentation 
along these lines is now largely academic.” 

These comforting words appear in the com- 
mittee’s survey of flour and bread enrichment 
progress during 1949 and 1950. To them are ap- 
pended these explanatory sentences: “One cannot 
disprove the value of enrichment for human popu- 
lations by experiments with rats. We know, for 
example, that the rat’s requirement for niacin 
(and the same is true for vitamin C) bears little 
resemblance to human needs.” 

Nevertheless, the rat cage continues to have 
a place in the study of things that may have to 
do with the nutrition of man. B. D. Westerman 
and associates report its use in recent experi- 
ments with enriched in comparison with unen- 
riched flour in dietaries of high cereal content. An 
effort to relate the rat as closely as possible to 
the human was made by feeding flour in amounts 
comparable with those common to the human 
dietary. The experiments boiled down to this 
simple conclusion: 


“The results indicate that when flour is con- 
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sumed in large quantities the enriched product 
aids in promoting a better growth rate in rats 
than the non-enriched form.” 


Though we can hardly quarrel seriously with 
such a finding, which seems to tell us that it is 
a good thing for rats—and thus presumably for 
humans—to eat enriched flour, and even a better 
thing to eat lots of it, we still cling to the notion 
that laboratory science would do more to advance 
enrichment if it switched from the rodent’s ali- 
mentary canal to causes and effects observed at 
and about the dinner tables of us humans. By 
this time it ought not to be necessary to rely 
on a four-footed experimental animal when plenty 
of two-footed ones are available. 


The Department of the Interior has spent much 
of its time in recent months, while the world was 
rocking with a new international calamity and 
our nation was being stripped for a new bath of 
blood, sweat and tears, on intensive research 
which has resulted in publication of a 153-page 
slick-paper booklet called “Racoons of North 
and Middle America,” a profusely illustrated book 
of 163 pages called “A Guide to the Classifica- 
tion of Fishing Gear in the Philippines” and a 
“Guide to Prospecting for Lode Gold.” About 
the time we get down to the heaviest work of 
financing and fighting World War III we'll doubt- 
less have a new edition of that out-of-print pub- 
lication, “The Love Life of the Frog,” which will 
be described to us, naturally, as an important 
measure of national defense. 


eee 
CHARITY WITHOUT STRINGS 


Y all means let us give India the 2 million 

tons of grain its statesmen say they must 
have to keep 10 to 20 million of their people 
alive. We can’t afford not to. We can spare the 
grain and we can get along without the dollar 
apiece it will cost us. 

India is unable to pay. The government's credit 
is exhausted. So the self-righteous Nehru, though 
he so greatly mistrusts us of the western world 
and so frankly implies that we are a people of 
impure motives and morals, is reduced to accept- 
ing our charity. He has armies, though they are not 
engaged with those of the United Nations in 
resisting the disturbers of peace in Asia. They are 
in Kashmir, holding a rich territory the owner- 
ship of which is clearly in dispute and gravely in 
doubt. The cost of maintaining these forces is 
many times greater than the cost of feeding 
India’s people would be. 

Succour for starving Indians is nearer at 
hand than the far shores and granaries of the 
U.S. Pakistan has a surplus of wheat, and has 
offered to sell it to its unbrotherly neighbor. But 
the self-defeating trade war between India and 
Pakistan and the undeclared military warfare 
over Kashmir constitute deliberate and stubborn 
barriers agathst such near-by aid. India therefore 
has turned to the more expensive wheat of 
Canada, Australia and Argentina—and finally to 
thy: free wheat of America. 


But let us overlook all this. In a world of 
fear and little faith we must be without fear 
and without reproach. We must maintain the 
spirit as well as the appearance of altruism. 
Nowhere and in no way must we seem hypocriti- 
cal. We cannot withhold charity from those who 
disagree with us or oppose us—nor can we give 
it as the price of agreement and acquiescence in 
our policies. We must continue, as we have been 
doing for so long, in what seems the forlorn hope 
of persuading indigent. peoples of the world that 
the motives of our generosity are not to be 
measured by their own inhibited altruism and 
their imperfect understanding of the practical 
meaning of that term. 
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GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


FRED WEBERPALS ELECTED 
BAKERS CLUB PRESIDENT 


NEW YORK—Fred Weberpals, H. 
C. Bohack Co., Inc., was elected pres- 
ident of the Bakers Club, Inc., at 
the annual luncheon and meeting of 
the group held at the Hotel Belmont- 
Plaza here Jan. 31. Other officers 
elected at the meeting were: Don F. 
Copell, Wagner Baking Corp., first 
vice president; Benjamin H. Ballard, 
Riegel Paper Corp., second vice presi- 
dent; Ernest B. Keirstead, treasurer, 
and Frank A. Lyon, secretary. 

Charles E. Larsen, Larsen Baking 
Co., Inc., retiring president, thanked 
all the officers and committee mem- 
bers and particularly Frank A, Lyon 
for their service to the club. In sur- 
rendering the gavel to the newly- 
elected president, he urged that the 
same cooperation be extended and 
stated that he hoped that the coming 
year would prove very successful. 

In assuming the presidency, Mr. 
Weberpals thanked all the members 
for their confidence in electing him 
to office and stated that he would 
do his very best to uphold the stand- 
ards of the club and asked the co- 
operation of everyone. 

At the meeting 14 new members of 
the 25-Year Club were introduced and 
presented with a parchment scroll 
for loyal and distinguished service. 
The total membership of the 25-year 
group is now 63. 

Past president Ernest Hollmuller, 
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John Reber Baking Corp., created an 
inscribed and decorated cake for the 
occasion. Following the meeting the 
cake was sent to a children’s institu- 
tion. 

Frederick W. Tranfield, E. I. du 
pont de Nemours & Co., New York, 
was elected a resident member at 
the meeting. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


MISSOURI BAKERS’ GROUP 
ELECTS PERIE RUMOLD 


MACON, MO.—The North Missouri 
Bakers Club met at the Hotel Jeffer- 
son in Macon, Mo., Jan. 17. Perie 
Rumold, Model Bakery, Columbia, 
was elected president of the group. 
Vice president is James Bondurant, 
Palace Bakery, Kirksville, and secre- 
tary-treasurer, Frank Fisher, Weber 
Flour Mills Co. representative, Chil- 
licothe. 
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A baker’s life is lively with prob- 
lems, but there’s one problem no 
baker need ever face... that’s the 
problem of flour variations. For 
uniformity and dependable baking 
action day after day, you can count 
on IMPERIAL. No finer bakery 
flour is made anywhere. Backed 
by our own “grass roots” wheat 


selection system. 
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T H. SHERWOOD. Vice President and General Manager 
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eS ROM the heart of the major producing areas, 
wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 


minal market. Situated as we are, we can always 
choose the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a 


complete line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 
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WASHINGTON — Two shipments 
of musty wheat and one lot of in- 
sect-infested corn. all intended for 
processing into food, were condemned 
by the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion according to information in De- 
cember, 1950, issues of “Notices of 
Judgment Under the Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act,” published 
recently by the agency. Also includ- 
ed in the notices were final disposi- 
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Musty Wheat, Insect-Infested Corn 
Branded “Unfit’’ by FDA Inspectors 


tion of three cases involving flour 
which had been condemned. 

In both cases involving wheat, the 
nature of the agency’s charge was 
stated as: 
(a) (3), the product was unfit for 
food by reason of the presence of 
musty and otherwise unfit grain.” 
One shipment was a single car of 
1,800 bu.; the other involved a ship- 
ment of four cars, each containing 
approximately 1,800 bu. 


“Adulteration, Section- 402- 


Owners of the wheat were permit- 
ted to salvage the fit portions of the 
shipments, and the unfit portions, 
about two thirds of the total, were 
ordered sold for use in animal or 
poultry feeds. 

The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion’s report stated that the single 
car of musty wheat had _ been 
“plugged” with unfit grain. 


Insect-Infested Corn Condemned 


In the same issue of “Notices of 
Judgment” was a report of the seiz- 
ure of a shipment of corn, apparent- 
ly intended for processing into food, 
which was condemned “by reason of 
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VEGETABLE 
SHORTENING 


You can depend on Hydora! 
And when you can depend on 
a low-cost shortening to give 
you uniform baking results 
every time—that’s real econ- 
omy! Hydora remains stable 
..and gives you more fryings 
to the pound. 


Fine Products of 
Lever Brothers Company 
New York, N.Y. 
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the presence of insects.” The corn 
was converted into animal feed, the 
report stated. 

The latest previously published in- 
stance in which the Food and Drug 
Administration condemned wheat be- 
cause of insect infestation occurred 
more than two years ago. In that 
case, 235 bags of wheat of 100 Ib. 
each were condemned while in pos- 
session of a milling company in Mas- 
sachusetts. Final disposition of the 
case was made Dec. 27, 1949. 

A similar action involving 6,314 
bu. mixed rye and wheat which was 
insect-infested was disposed of March 
21, 1949, when the grain was fumi- 
gated, heat-treated to kill the mold 
spores and then disposed of as ani- 
mal feed. 

Rice and popcorn account for the 
majority of condemnation actions 
against cereal grains filed by the 
Food and Drug Administration, but 
the bureau’s published records indi- 
cate that it has established prece- 
ents for condemnation of wheat be- 
cause of the presence of insect in- 
festation. 

Condemnation by Food and Drug 
Administration agents of two ship- 
ments of flour which were “adult- 
erated while held for sale after ship- 
ment in interstate commerce” in- 
dicates that the agency is continuing 
to use the authority granted it by the 
terms of the Miller amendment to the 
Food and Drug Act. The amendment 
extends the agency’s authority to 
shipments after they have come to 
rest, after having been in interstate 
commerce. One lot of flour was in 
possession of a bakery and the second 
lot was in possession of a warehous- 
ing company. 

The third action involving flour 
was against a small milling company 
in the Southeast. The Food and Drug 
Administration obtained a prelimin- 
ary injunction against the company 
and its two operators, charging 
specifically that the plant was in- 
sanitary, that it lacked proper equip- 
ment, and the defendants were care- 
less in maintaining a clean plant, 
and that the “defendants were aware 
that their activities violated the act;” 
that the company had been convicted 
twice; that each of the two defen- 
dants had been convicted of violations 
of the act once; and that the de- 
fendants would continue to ship 
flour and cereal products in inter- 
state commerce unless’ enjoined 
from so doing. 

The court granted a preliminary 
injunction which was in effect from 
May 3, 1949, and was dissolved July 
13, 1950 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LAW PROPOSED BOOSTING 
FEED FEES IN MONTANA 


HELENA, MONT.—A bill intro- 
duced in the Montana legislature 
would raise the state registration fee 
for commercial feeds from $2 to $10 
for ordinary feed and $15 for special 
and mineral feeds. 

Representative Anderson of Pon- 
dera and others sponsoring the meas- 
ure said the extra money would pay 
for analyzing all feeds every year. 

An amendment to the Montana 
commercial feed act also has been 
proposed by Senator Mahoney of Gar- 
field. His bill would add sections per- 
taining to newly developed feeds, 
tightening the listing of analysis and 
providing for an impartial umpire in 
event of a dispute between state 
chemists and chemists for feed com- 
panies over analysis. At present such 
a situation presents a deadlock, Sen- 
ator Mahoney said. 
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“A Manifestation of Dissatisfaction” 
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Progress Through Research in the Baking Industry 


HE history of all industry has 

been a history of progress 

through research—and, I might 
add, failures have been largely 
through lack of research. 

Research is a manifestation of dis- 
satisfaction with things as they are. 
You will agree with me, I believe, 
when I say that the time to sell any 
business short is when its manage- 


\ 
. 


! 
| 
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By George H. Coppers 
President, National Biscuit Co. 


ment becomes satisfied or complac- 
ent. When the business man has 
spent his last sleepless night wonder- 
ing how he can improve his product, 
or to use a homelier phrase—when 


Laminated Packages 
Protect Buns 
from Moisture Loss 


the last ant leaves his pants, that is 
the day his business starts to lose 
ground to competitors. 

Maybe you find it hard to be dis- 
satisfied with a product as fine as 


Er 


Today, more and more buns are being consumed in the home. Because of this trend 


there is a greater demand for better quality buns. 


To keep quality in buns you must retain the moisture. Dried-out buns are not very 


palatable. Since buns have so much greater surface for moisture loss, because of size of 


units, moisture-proof protection in the package is most important. 


Laminated packages prevent the transfer of moisture from the product to the package. 


They keep buns moist longer and salable longer. 


\ 


TTT WEST WASHINGTON STREET © CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


MEMBERS OF THE LAMINATED BAKERY PACKAGE RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Chicago Carton Company, Chicago, lilinois 


Container Corporation of America, Chicago, Hilinois 
Sutherland Paper Company, Kelamazoo, Michigan 


Marathon Corporation, Menasha, Wisconsin 


yours! Just ask yourself this—Is 
there anything it hasn't got that it 
might have? Is there anything it 
cannot do that it might do? If the 
answer is “yes” and it must be “yes” 
(and 100 years from now it will still 
be “yes’’) then through research you 
can make your product have that 
quality. You can make your prod- 
uct do that thing. And if you don’t 
do it, believe me, somebody else 
will! 

Your product will some day have 
that quality and it will some day do 
that thing, no matter how impos- 
sible it may seem now. The realities 





EDITOR'S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is the essential text of an 
address by Mr. Coppers before the 
convention of the American Bakers 
Assn. in Chicago, the keynote speech 
of the 1951 ABA convention, The 
talk was delivered the day following 
the dedication of the new American 
Institute of Baking building, and Mr. 
Coppers’ theme, “Progress Through 
Research and Education,” followed 
the theme of the convention, “Educa- 
tion and Research Through Our Insti- 
tute.” 





of today were all impossible dreams 
yesterday. More than 100 years ago 
Jules Verne wrote of flying machines 
und submarines and people read his 
fantastic stories for a thrill. But 
someone has recently said that the 
advances of the last 100 years have 
been merely a reliving of the novels 
of Jules Verne. In the more recent 
days of our own youth we read the 
remarkable adventures of Tom 
Swift, a boy inventor..I remember 
one particularly about a photo tele- 
phone, which was an instrument not 
too different from our present tele- 
vision. 


Research Becoming More Difficult 

Of course, research is getting more 
difficult. As time goes on progress be- 
comes somewhat slower. This is nec- 
essarily the field is nar- 
rowing. Man lived on the earth, we 
are told, a million years before he 
learned to kindle and use fire. Ten 
thousand years ago he discovered 

(Continued on page 30) 


so because 
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THE CASE OF THE SINISTER 








— 


Same writer? Better leave it to an expert—you could be wrong. 
Actually, Flynn wrote both signatures. Similarities in the script led handwriting 
experts to the right conclusion—F lynn, with a broken right wrist, had signed an 
important document with his left hand. 





EXTRA BAKE TEST and chemical analysis is made just before delivery. 


Same flour! No need for an expert here—the name on the sack tells you 
the Atkinson brand you buy this time is exactly the same as last. We get uniformity 
through long runs, accurate milling, precise aging, double checks at every step. And 
remember, Bin-Aged* means that your flour is delivered fully aged, ready to use. For 
uniformity, switch to Atkinson. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


PREG. VU. S. PAT, OFF. 








If you are a baker striving for 
market leadership, you owe it to 
_yourself to try RODNEY flours. 
Your loaf deserves the added 
quality and trouble-free perform- 
ance that these superior flours offer. 
RODNEY flours will make it easier 
for you to gain the market position 
you want by maintaining a constant 
performance standard day after 
day. We are willing to let the 





results speak for themselves. Try 
a RODNEY brand. You will be 


convinced. 

















nc. M Phasn ree ety car 


RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: BOSTON OFFICE: 
KELLY FLOUR COMPANY SEABOARD ALLIED MILLING CORP, 
: 919 North Michigan A 1209 Statler Building 
Superior 1053 Telephone: Hubbard 8340 
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By H. O. Mathews 
Standard Brands, Inc. 


EFORE I start digging into the 
B facts and figures on truck leas- 
ing vs. private ownership, I 
should like to pay tribute, as a trans- 
portation man, to the remarkable 
progress that has been made during 
recent years in the distribution of 
baked products by truck. It’s hard to 
realize in this day and age that only 
about 35 years ago the baking busi- 
ness in this country was necessarily a 
localized, neighborhood or community 
proposition—tied down in its own 
backyard because of the lack of ade- 
quate, flexible transportation. 
Distribution of bread by rail ship- 
ment helped start the growth of large 
volume and multi-plant operations, 





EDITOR'S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article on truck leasing vs. pri- 
vate ownership comprises the essen- 
tial text of a paper presented by H. 
O. Mathews, transportation manager 
of Standard Brands, Inc., New York, 
at the 1950 convention of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. in Chicago. Mr. 
Mathews gave recognition to the Na- 
tional Fleet Truck Leasing System 
and the Hertz Drivurself Stations, 
Inc., for their contributions. 











but the truck was the vehicle that 
enabled the baking industry—literal- 
ly and figuratively—to go to town. 
Today, it is estimated that over 80,000 
bakery trucks of all types—from one 
half ton deliveries to large trailers 
are plying the highways and byways 
the main streets and side streets of 
modern America—bringing the bene- 
fits of fresh baked products to the 
consumer 

When we read in the papers that 
in Asia grain can be rotting in one 
province while people are starving 
in another, we can get some idea of 
the part that transportation in gen- 
eral has played in raising the living 
standards of the American people; 
and we are more likely to approach 
any problem connected with the trans- 
portation end of a business with an 
increased respect for what its suc- 
cessful solution can mean to the indi- 
vidual company, the industry and to 
the American people. 

The preparation of this discussion 
on truck leasing vs. private ownership 
provided the opportunity to assemble 
data and ideas gathered from infor- 
mal discussions, articles appearing in 
trade publications and the technical 
discussions of the Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers. Using this detailed 
material as background, I find that in 
order to discuss the leasing of trucks 
to cut costs, it is necessary to know 
just what costs are under considera- 
tion. So, for the purposes of this brief 
discussion, I have broken down the 
basic trucking costs as follows: 

1. Initial investment—a. Deprecia- 
tion. b. Interest on investment. 

. Insurance 

License and taxes. 

Storage 

Administration 
. Gasoline 

Oil 

Tires 

Garage service 

ing, etc.) 

Repairs (including painting). 


Ul & Co bo 


© OID 


(washing, greas- 
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Truck Leasing vs. Private Ownership 


* 


These costs are those normally con- 
sidered in any fleet operation and, of 
course, do not include the driver. He 
will be on the operation company’s 
payroll whether the trucks are owned 
or leased. 

Each item of cost will be consid- 
ered for comparison of owning or 
leasing the equipment so that a total 
can be reached to indicate the sav- 





ings or additional expense involved 
in either plan of operation. 


Initial Investment 
Either the operating company or 
the leasing company must purchase 
the vehicle. Neither owns a factory, 
although the leasing company may 
be owned by a truck dealer. However, 
the vehicle will be a sale by the deal- 





29 


er and considered a purchase by his 
subsidiary leasing company if the lat- 
ter is true. Therefore, there is an in- 
vestment in a complete vehicle in 
either case. 

Let us assume that we are interest- 
ed in a route truck which will accom- 
modate 1,000 loaves of bread. The in- 
dividual truck might cost $2,800 in 
today’s market, fully equipped and 
ready to operate. If the baking com- 
pany is interested in 10 or more such 
vehicles and takes advantage of com- 
petitive bidding, a possible saving of 
$200 may be realized. 

The leasing company can probably 


(Continued on page 82) 





EASY, ACCURATE, ECONOMICAL 
Bread Enrichment made possible by 





































































































































The enrichment of bread was not always as easy, 
accurate or economical as it is today. Before the 
the first enrichment 
tablets (sometimes called wafers), both the accu- 
racy and cost of enrichment were extremely 


development of B-E-T-S, 


variable. 


Vitamin losses were great and large amounts of 
excessive vitamins were required to assure that 
the loaf would meet recommended standards. 
These enrichment problems were eliminated when 
B-E-T-S were made available to bakers early in 
1941. B-E-T-S tablets made easy, accurate and 
: aN economical enric rg possible for every 







B-E-T-S 


THE ORIGINAL BREAD-ENRICHMENT TABLETS 








DON’T SETTLE FOR LESS! 


véB-E-T-$ 


S. PAT. WN 


THE PIONEER BREAD-ENRICHMENT TABLETS 


bakingindustry .. 
many millions of dollars. 


cost. 


Ask your Sterwin Technically Trained Representative about the popular B-E-T-$ Inventory Control system which supplies 
your enrichment needs to meet your production schedule . 


Distributor of the products formerly sold by Spectal Markets-I ndustrial Division of Winthrop-Stearns Inc., and Vantilin Diotston of General Drug Company 


1. The original tablet method which 
has been universally adopted by the 
. has saved bakers 


3.Lontain Ferrous Sulfate—the 
highly assimilable form of Iron— 
an exclusive feature—at no extra 


. keeps your inventory low. Write for our latest catalog. 


toatl | gg 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug pol 
1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, 


2. B-E-T-S established formulas 
which provided adequate enrich- 
ment to meet government require- 
ments, have now become standard 
throughout the baking industry. 


4. Fastest disintegrating tablet 
means dependable and uniform en- 
richment 


as 
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George H. Coppers 





(Continued from page 26) 


the wheel. Five thousand years ago 
iron was discovered. But during the 
past 100 years we have had the evo- 
lution of the steam engine, electric 
power, automobile, telephone, air- 
plane, television and finally atomic 
energy! And I have not attempted 
to name them all. 

The pace or tempo of research is 
stepping up. Our industry, if it is to 
keep its competitive position, must 
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be prepared to step up too. There has 
been an amazing growth of research 
in America in recent years. In 1930 
on all forms of research, in industry, 
in government departments, and in 
universities there was spent a total 
of 166 million dollars. By 1940 this 
had more than doubled to 345 mil- 
lion. The current figure is well over 
a billion dollars annually. I think 
that the “research-mindedness” that 
the baking industry showed in build- 
ing and equipping the American In- 
stitute of Baking did not come any 
too soon. 

To state the proposition another 
way, as expenditures for research in- 


crease by leaps and bounds, the rate 
of industrial change likewise accel- 
erates. Both the birth rate and the 
death rate of products the public 
consumes are climbing at a terrific 
rate. The life expectancy of any sin- 
gle product grows shorter every day. 
The only certainty in life aside from 
death and taxes is that things will 
be different tomorrow. We, as an in- 
dustry, must be agile and on the 
move. Research is the antidote for 
obsolescence. 


A Future Potential 


We in the baking industry may be 
said to be fortunate in one particu- 





let Your Conserence with OC Fan Glaze! 


In the old days, keeping pans spotlessly clean was 


impractical, if not impossible. 
to put up with occasional blackened bits of carbon- 
ized grease on their bread now and then 
was before DC Pan Glaze established new standards 


for bakeshop cleanliness. 


This silicone coating makes smoke-free, grease- 
DC Pan Glaze never 
wipes off on uniforms or equipment; 
4, never gives off smoke or leaves a 


Jess baking a practical reality. 
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Your customers had 


But that 


It saves real money in production, too. 
and inexpensive to apply, DC Pan Glaze cuts the 
high cost of pan cleaning and greasing by giving 
fast, easy release for over a hundred bakes, even 


charred and distasteful residue; never turns rancid. 


Easy 


with automatic dumping. 
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KEEPS YOUR BREAD CLEANER 


pan glazed pans. 


And remember, the best bread is best baked in 
For maximum cleanliness and 
quality, call the Bakery Service Representative in 
your area — today. 


Glaz 
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(BOW CORNING CORPORATION, Midland, Michigan fa ) 
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PERMASLIP the New Dow Corning 


Silicone release agent for heat-sealing 


equipment. 

@ PREVENTS STICKING of woxed paper 
or plastic film. 

@ PREVENTS BUILD-UP 

@ EASY TO APPLY 

@ ECONOMICAL TO USE 

PERMASLIP avoilable in 2 oz. tubes 

from your Bakery Supply House or / 

Paper Jobber. énle 


@ ATLANTA 

@ CHICAGO |, 

@ CLEVELAND 13, 

@ DALLAS |, 

@ LOS ANGELES 15, 

@ NEW YORK |, 

@ WASHINGTON 5, D. C. , 
CANADA Fiberglas Conado Ltd, 

1200 Bay Street, Toronto 


1343 Spring St., N. W.—Atwood 9011 

228 North LaSolle Street—Franklin 2-4945 
2215 Terminal Tower—Tower 1-3282 
2722 Taylor Street—Prospect 7-2336 
1514 South Hope Street—Richmond 7-0338 
5718 Empire State Bidg.—tongacre 4-4730 
..711-14th Street, N. W.—National 8336 
GREAT BRITAIN The Antelope Company 


49 Park Lane, London, W, 1 
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lar. Our field has not narrowed to 
the extent that it has in some indus- 
tries. We of the present generation 
of baRers have before us more ob- 
vious room for progress than have 
some other industries. I suppose this 
is another way of saying that we have 
not progressed up to now as far as 
we might have, Well, I think that is 
true. But it leaves us in the position 
of not having to look too hard to find 
some things to be dissatisfied with 
and maybe in a way that is fortunate 
because I firmly believe, as I said a 
while ago, that progress starts from 
dissatisfaction. 

Let us look at some of the things 
we can well be dissatisfied with. 

My background is not scientific and 
my observations about research are 
purely those of a layman. But even 
I know there is something wrong 
with the fact that between 1940 and 
1949 the per capita consumption of 
flour in this country decreased 12%. 
And along that same line, while our 
people are considered to be the best 
fed nation in the world, our per 
capita consumption of flour is much 
below that of Great Britain. Certain- 
ly these facts indicate that we have 
work to do. 

Flour is our principal raw mate- 
rial, and you know better than I 
that we cannot write a specification 
for flour today which will guarantee 
the manner in which it will perform 
in production. Of course, we test for 
protein, ash color and viscosity. We 
run a farinograph curve. And then 
we hope it will work out all right. 
Qur industry is badly in need of a 
more satisfactory measure of flour 
quality. That is the sort of thing we 
shall get from research. 

I am sure we all agree that our 
mixing procedures are short of per- 
fection. I know in my business there 
is more variation in batches than can 
be counted for by variations in for- 
mulate. Until the batch method we 
now use has been supplanted by some 
form of automatic, continuous mix- 
ing we shall continue to be at the 
mercy of a mixer with a hangover. 
The problem of how to produce uni- 
form doughs will be solved by. re- 
search. 

I suppose the nature of the busi- 
ness is such that we shall always 
have some problem with staleness 
and rancidity. However, when we 
look at the dollar value of stale re- 
turns today, we know that we can 
afford to spend a whale of a lot of 
money and devote plenty of time to a 
study of the fundamentals of the 
staling process. And here I might say 
that the monetary loss from staling 
is not the most serious consequence. 
Our products are in competition with 
every other kind of food and they 
must reach the consumer in perfect 
condition if we are to hold and im- 
prove our position. Research is our 
answer and our hope. 

Fermentation Research Needed 

Our knowledge of fermentation is 
incomplete. Wherever fermentation 
contributes to the final flavor of a 
product, we still have variations in 
flavor which are at present uncon- 
trollable. Research will improve our 
knowledge of fermentation and even- 
tually permit us to exercise proper 
control over it. 

There are other types of research 
very important to our industry, but 
outside the field of food chemistry. 
I refer to mechanical research. Our 
methods of handling raw materials 
have improved very little in the past 
50 years. Largely, throughout our in- 
dustry, flour and sugar are handled 
in bags and shortening in drums. 
These are handled and rehandled a 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Milled with infinite care and skill 


from premium wheat. Outstanding among 
the country ’s finest flours. 


ao” agle ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


Since 1856 NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
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CHICAGO—To provide bakers with 
a method of cooperative effort in solv- 
ing individual plant problems in sani- 
tation, an additional service is to be 
offered in 1951 by the department of 
bakery sanitation of the American 
Institute of Baking as part of the 
bakery inspection program. Plans af- 
fecting this service were discussed 
and procedures developed during the 
third annual conference of the de- 
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AIB Service Charted to Help 


In Plant Sanitation Programs 


partment in Chicago. Dr. Edward L. 
Holmes, director of the department, 
led the discussions. 

The new service stresses the forma- 
tion of sanitation committees within 
each plant. Function of these -com- 
mittees will be to hold short weekly 
meetings, in which a coordinated ef- 
fort is to be made to solve existing 
sanitation problems. The role of the 
AIB service program will be to assist 


in forming the committees and to ad- 
vise and supervise. 


Appraisal Inspections 


In addition to the new service, bak- 
eries again will be offered periodic 
appraisal inspections at cost, plus 
training programs for employees per- 
taining to sanitation. 

Those present at the department 
conference were: Dr. Edward L. 
Holmes, Chicago; Louis A. King, Jr., 
Park Ridge, Ill.; Lloyd J. Salathe, 
New Orleans; Dr. W. Parker Pierce, 
Franconia, N.Y.; V. K. Giddings, Chi- 
cago; P. T. McDonald, Chicago; Lew- 
is Teissler, Gallatin, Tenn.; H. R. 





Fat and Water don’t mix... 
until you add HAKO-SHORT (the bakers best emulsifier). 


The active emulsifying ingredient in HAKO-SHORT 
combines—and holds—water on the one hand with fat on 


ast? Tur, 


= 


the other, in the best proportions for complete emulsification. 


The emulsified shortening, in its finely divided state, 
is thoroughly distributed throughout the dough for most 


efficient shortening action. 

These facts are definitely proved by scientific laboratory 
testing and practical bakery performance. Bakers are 
proving it over and over, by the superior quality of the mil- 
lions of loaves they bake with HAKO-SHORT, every day. 

Ask your HACHMEISTER representative to prove the 
positive improvement in your bread with HAKO-SHORT. 


Beiter Bread. tegines wilh Kako-Sho / 
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Mangus, Mill Creek, Ind.; Edwin 
Brunken, Chicago, and Archie Arm- 
strong, Chicago. 

Bakers in southern states who wish 
to secure the services of the AIB de- 
partment of bakery sanitation and 
safety will receive more complete cov- 
erage in 1951. This has been made 
possible by the assignment of two 
AIB sanitarians to this area, Dr. 
Holmes has announced. 

Lloyd J. Salathe has established 
headquarters in New Orleans and 
from there will service plants 
throughout the Deep South and 
Southwest. Lewis Teissler will cover 
the Middle South and Southeast from 
Nashville. Mr. Salathe may be 
reached at 236 Harding, New Orle- 
ans; Mr. Teissler at 127 W. Main St., 
Gallatin, a suburb of Nashville. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKING FILM BEING 
SHOWN IN VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VA.—A copy of the 
new color film, “Food of the World,” 
purchased by the Virginia Bakers 
Council, is being circulated in Vir- 
ginia by the Department of Educa- 
tion. The film originally was produced 
by the Spaulding Bakeries, Bing- 
hamton, N.Y., and turned over to 
the American Bakers Assn. for dis- 
tribution for the Bakers of America 
Program. 

According to the Virginia Baker, 
publication of the Virginia Bakers 
Council, the film was shown to about 
400 school students in two months. 

The council also has been instru- 
mental in having a print of another 
film, “Give Us This Day—The Story 
of Bread,” placed in the Department 
of Education library, and in two 
months it was shown to more than 
500 students. 





W. F. Burke 


HEADS NUTRITION GROUP — 
W. F. Burke, production manager, 
Carl’s Bakery, Pensacola, Fla., is 
chairman of the legislative committee 
of the Escambia County Nutrition 
Council, which is currently working 
to raise the level of nutrition and 
to secure uniform enrichment of 
bread in the area and Florida as a 
whole by legislation and educational 
work. The group has received an 
American Dietetics Assn. award for 
its outstanding accomplishments in 
promoting better nutrition. A major 
part of Mr. Burke’s work on the nu- 
trition council is his appearance be- 
fore educational groups to emphasize 
the value of bread in the healthful 
diet. 
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Facts for the Baker . . « 


Insecticides, Rodenticides, Spot and Space Fumigants 
By Dr. Edward L. Holmes 


American Institute of Baking 


OOD housekeeping is a basic 

principle of modern sanitation 

—80% of any sound program 
for bakery sanitation is dependent 
upon fundamental housekeeping prac- 
tices. Some of them are: 


Proper Building Maintenance 


Rodent proofing. 

Proper screening. 

Removal of interior structural har- 
borages. 

Good Storage Practices 

Inspection of all incoming ingredi- 
ents. 

Storage away from walls and in 
stacks of such size as to permit 
easy inspection. 

Proper turnover of ingredients. 

Proper handling of damaged goods. 

General Housekeeping 

Periodic and adequate clean-up of 
flour handling equipment, overhead 
proofer, and removal of flour dust 
within the plant. 

Frequent cleaning of machinery 
in working areas to remove ac- 
cretions of dough. 

Proper cleaning of mobile equip- 
ment. 

Proper maintenance of floors. 

Maintenance of general good ap- 
pearance by frequent painting and 
the like. 

Removal of unused equipment from 
production or ingredient storage 
areas. 

A bakery that is maintained prop- 
erly with observance of upkeep in all 
these factors can keep insects and 
rodents out. However, it is also true 
that no operation can be 100% per- 
fect and that the bakery is sub- 
jected constantly to possible inva- 
sion from outside insect and rodent 
populations. From this outside bom- 
bardment, there will always be a 
casual invader. 

If nothing is done about the casual 
insect or rodent invader, he will 
find refuge somewhere, despite every 
attempt to keep down the harbor- 
ages as outlined in this fundamental 
program of housekeeping. Particu- 
larly in the case of insects, the casu- 
al invader will not be detected until 
he has multiplied and turned into 
a living, breeding infestation, per- 
haps small in size but serving as a 
focus for general contamination of 
the bakeries’ products. 


Older Concepts of Insecticide Use 

Up until recent years, it was con- 
sidered sound sanitation practice to 
aim mostly at controlling these foci 
of infestation. Space sprays were 
utilized to kill the flying moths and 
other insects that were actually ob- 
served in the plant. All too often, 
but little attempt was made to find 
the source of the flying insects, the 
breeding place from which these 
adults came. As experience grew, the 
baker sought out these sources and 
applied contact spray in more con- 
centrated form by a manual opera- 
tion. Wherever he was able to find 
the foci of infestation, and thus 
treated them, he was successful in 
correcting an insanitary condition. 

However, these foci of infesta- 
tion are difficult to find and it was 
virtually impossible to eliminate all 
infestation by this method. As a re- 
sult, where housekeeping was not 
too good, bakeries were uniformly 
heavily infested. 

Let us consider a modern system 


of insect control. Such a system is 
based fundamentally upon proper 
housekeeping. However, an attempt 
must be made to repel, or, even 
better, to kill the casual invader 


as soon as he gets into the plant. 
Coming out of the war, there has 
developed a spray technique that had 
not been previously used. This in- 
volved the use of residual spray sub- 
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stances, sometimes spoken of tech- 
nically as the “new economic poi- 
sons."" Nearly everyone present has 
heard of DDT and chlordane. These 
are the commonest of these sub- 
stances and are the ones now cur- 
rently being used in good insecti- 
cide practice. Others are being de- 
veloped, and there is no question 
but that 


in time, better ones than 





CONGRATULATIONS, BAKERS_ 





See 





ABC TO BROADCAST ENRICHMENT FILM 
ON NATION-WIDE TELEVISION NETWORK 


® In March—in cooperation with The Fleischmann Division of 
Standard Brands—the American Broadcasting Company will 
present ‘““The Modest Miracle” over its coast-to-coast television 
network, reaching an audience of millions of bakery customers. 

This famous film—produced by the makers of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast in behalf of the baking industry—has been shown in more 
than 3,000 theaters and thousands of schools, bringing the dra- 
matic story of Bread Enrichment to millions of American people. 


“The Modest 
March —and use it yourself to tie in with Enrichment’s 
10th Anniversary. Your Fleischmann man will 
be glad to arrange a showing. 

Consult your local newspaper for time and 
date.Ask your Fleischmann man too for other En- 
riched Bread merchandising tie-up suggestions. 


Miracle” 


15 MILLION FAMILIES will be reached by this 
double-page spread heralding the 10th Anniversary of 
the Bread Enrichment Program. 


Featuring congratulatory messages from 10 out- 
standing nutrition leaders, the advertisement will ap- 
pear in Saturday Evening Post, March 31; in the April 
Ladies’ Home Journal: in Look, April 10; and in the 
May Woman's Home Companion. 


Valuable tie-in material is available to bakers from 





on ABC-Television in 








the Bakers of America—who are 
sponsoring the advertisement. 





SCENES FROM 








Dr. Christian Eijkman, sent by the Dutch to 
Java in the 1890's, attempts to stop the 
epidemic of beri-beri that is ravaging the 
island’s native population. 
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DDT and chlordane will be found, 
recommended, and used to the ad- 
vantage of all. 

However, let us go back again 
tc a clean bakery. In such, there 
are no obvious harborages for the 
invading insec:, but consider a ship- 
ment of ingredients brought into the 
plant in cardboard cartons. These 
might well contain some cockroaches. 
These, in the cartons when unpacked 
or unloaded, will scurry out as soon 
as it is dark in order to seek refuge 
and food in the plant. Let us pro- 
vide, however, in this bakery a resi- 
due of a poisonous substance upon 
every surface of the plant that such 






insects will pass across. This will 
kill them within e. few days. 

Such a poisonous residue need not 
be everywhere in the bakery but it 
can be in those places where the 
insects are likely to go in looking 
for harborage. It could best be in 
those places within the bakery that 
insects are likely to walk across or 
to alight upon from flight, after find- 
ing entrance to the plant. 

Such residual sprays are to be used 
only where they may be applied safe- 
ly. This means that they must be 
applied in those places where there 
is no possibility of contamination 
of the food product zones. For the 
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type of insects commonly termed 
household, this means that screens, 
window sills, door sills, and window 
and door jambs should be sprayed; 
also all floors to a distance of three 
feet from the wall; and the walls 
themselves to a height of five feet 
from the floor. For cockroaches, 
particularly, emphasis in spraying 
should be given to damp areas and 
to the drains, which should be 
sprayed so that the material goes 
down inside the drain in ample quan- 
tity as far as possible. It is frequently 
said that “behind surbases” should 
be sprayed. This is another prob- 
lem, however, for there should be 








on the 10" Anniversary 


of BREAD ENRICHMENT! 


The Makers of Fleischmann’s Yeast Join the Nation's 


Nutrition Leaders in Saluting the Achievements of this 
Program in Building a Healthier, Stronger America. 





e@ During March America celebrates the 
10th Anniversary of one of the most dra- 
matic projects ever undertaken in the field of 
human nutrition ...the Bakers of America’s 
voluntary Bread Enrichment Program. 


The impressive accomplishments of this 
cooperative venture in bringing better 
health—and happier lives—to millions of 
American people will be the subject of in- 
tensive promotion throughout the baking 
industry. 

Twin keynotes of this important observ- 
ance will be: 


i. The Bakers of America advertisement de- 


scribed in detail on the opposite page, and 


2. The Nation-Wide Broadcast—over ABC- 
Television—of “The Modest Miracle,” Fleisch- 
mann’s widely-heralded documentary film fea- 
turing the dramatic discovery of Vitamin B,. 


AVAILABLE FOR FREE SHOWINGS 


This timely, informative film is available to 
Bakery Associations and individual bakers 
for use at Conventions, association meetings, 
sales and production meetings and with 
schools, colleges, women’s clubs, etc. To ar- 
range a showing—just ask your Fleischmann 
man. Use “The Modest Miracle’’—to tie in 
with the big celebration of the 10th Anniver- 
sary of the Bread Enrichment Program. 


THE MAKERS OF 
FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 





.. on ABC-TV IN MARCH 








Dr. Casimir Funk discovers that yeast con- 
tains the same health-giving substance 
earlier found in rice bran. He gives this 
substance a name—‘“‘vitamine.” 


“THE MODEST MIRACLE”. 





A native Filipino woman’s plea for help 
for her dying baby moves Dr.R.R. Williams, 
an American scientist, to try an extract 
made from the brown coating of rice. 



































Announcement is 








made in 1941 that 
America’s bakers and millers will co-oper- 
ate with the National Nutrition Program 
by producing “enriched” bread and flour. 





Dr. Edward L. Holmes 


no surbases in a bakery behind which 
cockroaches could breed. 

For the granary type of insects, 
sprays should be applied underneath 
skids, on the ledges, on the rafters, 
pillar supports of the ceilings, and 
in drastic circumstances, where the 
infestation is heavy, it can be ap- 
plied with great care even to the 
outside of machinery. 

There is considerable controversy 
in the sanitation field as to what 
type of residual spray material should 
be used, whether to use oil emul- 
sion sprays in a water mix, or oil 
base spray solvent itself, or wet- 
table powders that are water mixed. 

Experience has shown, however, 
that the deposit coming out from 
an oil base spray adheres more firm- 
ly to most surfaces and is less likely 
to rub off on anything dragged across 
them or touching them. However, in 
some instances, such as where con- 
crete surfaces are involved, experi- 
ence has shown that water emulsion 
spray or wettable powders in water, 
are much more effective. Other ex- 
perience has also shown that no 
water base spray should be used 
on electric fixtures, such as switch 
boxes, or motors, for these are ex- 
cellent electrical conductors and they 
may cause a hazard. These may be 
sprayed safely only with oil base 
spray. 

Safe methods of application can 
be devised and an adequate system 
for applying the spray can and must 
be set up within the plant to make 
sure that personnel accidents do not 
occur. All spray materials of this 
character should be kept under lock 
and key, and only the person author- 
ized to apply the spray should be in 
possession of the key. The responsi- 
bility of the job of applying residual 
spray should be assigned to one or 
two or three definite individuals who 
are well informed as to all dangers 
of its use. These men must also be 
fully trained in proper methods of 
application. 


Methods of Application 


The method of application depends 
principally upon using a dripless non- 
misting sprayer. There are several 
such on the market, but the ordi- 
nary commercial tank hand spray- 
er is not satisfactory, for it is de- 
signed principally for out-of-door or 
garden uses. However, there are 
available on the market specially 
designed nozzles which will deliver 
a fan shaped spray without misting. 
The property of dripping that ordi- 
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nary sprayers have at the time of 
turning off the spray is usually as- 
cribed to a faulty valve. There are 
spray valves, however, which do not 
do this. 

The operator using a non-misting 
spray nozzle in a non-dripping spray 
assembly having previously deter- 
mined the areas he is going to spray 
with the residue, walks through the 
plant, after covering any food con- 
tact surfaces with some sort of cov- 
ering to protect them, in the event 
of accidental misdirection of the 
spray. He applies the spray with 
such speed that the desired surfaces 
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are covered with a glistening gleam- 
ing liquid surface that is just suf- 
ficient in quantity not to run down 
the surface of the material. When 
this dries, experience has shown that 
5% DDT spray in oil base will de- 
posit approximately 200 milligrams 
a square foot, which is the recom- 
mended surface dosage 

The oil base spray 
is 5% of DDT or 2% of chlordane- 
dissolved in colorless, odorless deo- 
base type solvent with or without 
an auxiliary to aid it in remaining 
in solution. Ordinary kerosene solv- 
ent may not be used. Further de- 
tails may be readily obtained from 


recommended 


a good insecticide house or from the 
American Institute of Baking. 

There is considerable confusion in 
the minds of bakers as to what re- 
sults can be expected from use of 
residual spray. Possibly this is due 
to the fact that they are thinking 
in terms of former contact spray 
applications and that they anticipate 
an immediate kill of all insects with- 
in the plant in a dramatic manner 
whereby insects will be found strewn 
all over the floor within a_ short 
time. This anticipation can never be 
realized for residual sprays do not 
operate in this manner. 

During the course of the 10 or 
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You've waited for this—the day you 


and your son would reach across the years and share 


a boy’s pleasures together! Something of the same 


satisfaction is yours when the success of your 


product justifies all the effort you've put into it. 


Of course, you've used sugar. 


To quality manufacturing, sugar brings a uniformly 


high standard of purity. Sugar has 10 to 50% 


more sweetening power. Sugar alone brings 


out the best natural flavors of 


higher-priced ingredients. 
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INFORMATION 


Set your signals for a clear track 


NEW YORK 5 


—always use sugar. It pays off in solid satisfaction. 


NEW YORK 
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20 days first following the applica- 
tion of the residue, it can be antici- 
pated, however, that every -insect 
in the plant may walk across it if 
it has been applied in the proper 
concentrations in the proper places. 
Following this contact with the spray 
over a period of three to five min- 
utes, each of these insects will die 
within the next ten days. Thus the 
practical result of application of res- 
idual spray is that within the first 
10 or 20 days, a larger number of 
live insects are seen about the plant 
than ever before. But it will be noted 
that these do not behave normally, 
they are not afraid of humans and 
actually come out into the light and 
wander around haphazardly. These 
actions can be attributed to the fact 
that they have been poisoned by the 
residues. Such an insect is doomed 
tc die and within a short time after 
their being seen, many of them will 
be found lying on their backs feebly 
kicking as if just prior to death. 
Such sick and dying insects should 
be swept up as soon as noted. They 
should not be left around to be 
crushed under the feet of workers. 

The contrast here should be noted 
between apparent effects of the use 
of residuals and the use of contact 
sprays. In using the latter type of 
Spray, there is always a complete 
knockdown of any insects touched 
but such insects do not always die. 
When insects are sick as a result 
of residue poisoning, they seldom, if 
ever recover. Insects in a_ similar 
situation previously knocked down 
by contact sprays are often merely 
sick and will later get up and walk 
about and resume their normal 
habits 


Flour Handling Equipment and 
Methods of Insect Control 


From what has already been said, 
it is obvious that there are places 
in the bakery where residual sprays 
may not be applied but which may 
contain a high residue of insect in- 
festation. The most notable of these 
is the flour handling equipment. This 
equipment requires an entirely dif- 
ferent method of treatment. With- 
out going into too much detailed 
discussion, let us assume that all 
flour brought into every bakery con- 
tains at least a minute percentage 
of insect eggs as a natural result of 
the growing and milling process of 
the original grain. 

Unless artificial means of steriliza- 
tion are resorted to by mill or baker 
before flour is stored, these eggs will 
hatch out within a four to eight 
weeks’ period after milling. Ordinar- 
ily, bakers will use flour, however, 
before this period has expired and 
there is little likelihood of this hap- 
pening in the major part of their 
flour. However, when flour is dumped 
into the average flour conveying sys- 
tem, there are many spaces where 
flcur residues build up. These are 
referred to as “dead spaces” and 
such flour is often spoken of as 
“dead flour.” In the dead spaces, 
along with the flour deposited there, 
a few eggs always accumulate re- 
maining undisturbed, and these have 
plenty of opportunity to hatch. 

Each of us has been in bakeries 
where flour handling equipment has 
not actually been physically cleaned 
out for a period of a great many 
years. Let us imagine the nature of 
the contents of the dead spaces in 
such equipment. The first egg de- 
posited there undoubtedly hatched 
out after a period of weeks, and 
from it in turn developed an adult, 
which laid several hundred eggs and 
so on. Eventually, a tremendous con- 


(Continued on page 40) 
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SPUR SALES 
THE COUNTRY OVER 





East, west, north, south—everywhere in America, 
Chase-Designed Pretty Prints are becoming more and 
more popular. Thrifty housewives are fashioning 
hundreds of useful, attractive items from these fine- 
quality cotton bags. Colorful checks, plaids, florals, 
geometrics, pastels. All beautifully designed to appeal 
to her—to help stimulate and sustain an increased 
demand for your products. Your Chase Salesman will 
be glad to show samples, to give full details. 


CHAS E Bac Co. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
BOISE ¢ DALLAS © TOLEDO ¢ DENVER © DETROIT « MEMPHIS © BUFFALO © ST.LOUIS +» NEW YORK © CLEVELAND « MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH » KANSAS CITY ¢ LOS ANGELES * MINNEAPOLIS * GOSHEN, IND. © PHILADELPHIA « NEW ORLEANS » ORLANDO, FLA. « SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY © PORTLAND, ORE. © REIDSVILLE, N.C, © HARLINGEN, TEXAS ©» CHAGRIN FALLS, ©. © WORCESTER, MASS, © CROSSETT, ARK 
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the Baker's 





Doorbell 





Mr. and Mrs. Rothmer Scott have 
sold the Coffee Shoppe building in 
Lamoni, Iowa, to M. G. Brooks, owner 
of the Lamoni Bakery. Mr. and Mrs. 
Brooks plan to sell their present 
bakery building and move the equip- 
ment to the new structure. 


Kenneth Hansen, formerly with the 
Weber Bakery, Inc., Madison, Wis., 
has purchased Hillers Bakery, Junc- 
tion City, Wis., from Ira Hiller, Sr., 
and his two sons, Donald and Robert. 

& 

The grand opening of Pat Leary’s 
new bakery was held recently in 
Verona Village, Wis. Mr. Leary, who 
received much of his baking experi- 
ence in the navy, had the shop com- 
pletely redecorated for the opening. 

oe 

An explosion in a baking oven re- 
cently caused damage of $2,000 at the 
Karl Kling Bakery, St. Louis. The 
blast knocked down sections of a 
partition separating the bakeshop 
from the salesroom and blew out two 
plate glass windows and the glass in 
the front door. 

o 


Mr. and Mrs. George Griffin have 
opened the new El Sobrante (Cal.) 
Bakery. Robert Snider is the baker. 

& 

Picou’s Bakery of New Orleans is 
planning the opening of branch No. 4 
to be located on St. Bernard Ave. 

e 

Andreas Reising of the Sunrise Bak- 
ery of New Orleans has put into op- 
eration a new heat-sealing machine 
for the sealing of bags as containers 
for French bread. 

+ 

D. Rousseve, owner of the Dixiana 
Bakery, New Orleans, plans to open 
a bakery department in the New 
Schwegmann Super Market. 

eS 

Baldridge Bakery, Lubbock, Texas, 
now distributes its products in the 
Amarillo area through the Baldridge 
Co. of Amarillo. Organized by Frank 
Black and John Praul. The Baldridge 
Bakery, founded in 1924, has grown 
into a million dollar business with 
164 plant employees. The company is 
under the operation of Mrs. Lena 
Baldridge, widow of the founder, and 
two sons, Joseph E. and Don Bald- 
ridge. General manager is Raymond 
Burford, who has been with the firm 
since its start. 


Harrell’s Bakery and Patisserie, 
Belen, N.M., went back under the 
management of H. G. Harrell the first 
of the year. It was operated by Rus- 
sell Emenheiser 18 months. 

The Atkinson Bakery has opened 
the Cookie Jar in Lordsburg, N.M. 
Owned and operated by J. D. Atkin- 
son and his wife, the bakery was 
started about five years ago. 

& 

A new bakery has been opened in 
Shepherd, Mich., by Floyd Knowlton, 
who closed a shop at Harrison. 


Pa 
The Atlas Baking Co., Inc., of Rich- 
mond, Va., is now under new owner- 
ship and management. Officers of the 
new organization are Thomas S. Her- 
bert, president and treasurer; Mrs. 
William C. Herbert, vice president; 


David D. Eanes, secretary, and Henry 
R. Cordes, general manager. Atlas 
Baking was owned and operated by 
William C. Herbert until his <ddeath 
several years ago. 


With maximum authorized capital 
stock of $25,000 and minimum author- 
ized capitalization of $5,000, Bakers, 


Inc., Bluefield, W. Va., has been grant- 
ed a charter by the office of the secre- 
tary of state at Charleston. Incorpo- 
rators are Lillian Segall and L. L. 
Sands. 

® 


William O. Albrecht has bought out 
the interest of his brother, Carl D. 


Albrecht, in the Albrecht Bake Shop, 
Mishawaka, Ind., to acquire full own- 
ership of the business, which has 
been operated by the two more than 
three years. The bakery will continue 
under the same name. 
. 

With maximum authorized capital 

stock of $100,000, Your Bake Shoppe, 





The Trans-Flo Car does for flour whas : 
made available on a rental basis to give shippegg 
standard of service GATX rendered to tank cé 


A few of the big advantages of Trans-Flo Car Service: 


. . ° ie | 7 
You make no capital investment in cars; no problems 6 


RTX refriger- 
Bervice. 

quids. It is being 

e same dependable 


Ownership. The pneumatic 


equipment used with Trans-Flo will reduce your production costs and speed up manu- 


facturing. 


No packaging, individual handling or dunnage. No contamination in loading, shipping 


and unloading. 


Each Trans-Flo Car carries from 55 to 60 tons pay-load compared to a box car's 30 to 40 
tons. The more you use the Trans-Flo Car—the more you save! 


Comprehensive tests by an outstanding research laboratory prove that the Trans-Flo 
method of loading and unloading materially reduces possibility of infestation. 


Write for complete information on Trans-Flo Service 


TRANS-FLO 


District Offices: Buffalo * Cleveland * Dallas 
Houston * Los Angeles * New Orleans 


New York * Pittsburgh * St. Lovis 


GENERAL AMERICAN 


135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


San Francisco * Seattle * Tulsa * Washington 
Export Dept., 10 E. 49th St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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Inc., of Wadesboro, N.C., has been 
chartered to operate bakeries, both 
wholesale and retail. The incorpora- 
tors are James A. Leak, John R. Jar- 
rell and Margaret A. Jarrell, all of 
Wadesboro. 


Sam Batistone is now operating the 
American Bakery at 456 E. Main St., 
Ventura, Cal. 


Luigi Sarcone and his son, Peter, 
proprietors of the L. Sarcone & Son 
Bakery, South Philadelphia, escaped 
serious injury when a boiler in the 
basement of the building exploded 
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last month. Peter Sarcone was treated 
for minor bruises. Two show windows 
were blown out of the building. 


The Martha Ann Bakery, Shawnee, 
Okla., has installed a new hand bread 
slicer. 


A business name has been filed in 
the Erie County clerk's office for the 
Wacker Bakery, Buffalo, N.Y., by 
Emil F. Ritz. 

7 


The Ideal Baking Co. of Bates- 
ville, Ark., recently found that larger 


quarters were necessary. In addition 
to moving into a larger building, 
which was remodeled, approximately 
$50,000 worth of new equipment was 
purchased. 

e 


Flower-Maid Bakery Products, Inc., 
of Lexington, Ky., has opened a new 
bakery plant at 999 Liberty Road. 

& 

Mr. and Mrs. James P. Rich of At- 
lanta, Ga., have purchased Lacy’s 
Bakery, St. Petersburg, Fla., from 
Mr. and Mrs. Flay Lacy. Mr. Rich 
now owns and operates two bakeries 
in Atlanta and during the summer 





The new 







No Contamination! 


Big Savings! 


“Than-Eh Cor 





by General American 


eliminates filling, handling 
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and shipping of small units 


Compare box car methods 
with Trans-Flo Airveyor* 
loading and unloading! 


Loading is direct from your source of production. 
Box Car loading time............ 16 man-hours (avg.) 


Trans-Flo loading time.......++++ 3 man-hours (avg.) 


Unloading—a one-man job. Just hook up nozzle! 
Box car unloading time.......... 16 man-hours (avg.) 


Trans-Flo unloading time......... 4 man-hours (avg.) 


*T. M. The Fuller Co., Catasauqua, Pa. 


TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 
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has a bakery in Alanson, Mich. The 
St. Petersburg plant will be operated 
as the Maderia Beach Bakery. 


a 

Hill's Bakery of Binghamton, N.Y., 
has awarded contracts for erection of 
a $100,000 baking plant in Vestal 
where part of its operations will be 
centered. The building will house the 
cake bakery and garage. The Bing- 
hamton bakery will continue in oper- 
ation. Eventually, it is planned to ex- 
tend the size of the Vestal plant and 
shift all operations there. 


A business name has been filed in 
the Erie County clerk's office for 
the Busch Bakery, Buffalo, N.Y., by 
John Busch. 


The Fox Royal Bakery, Wilmington, 
N.C., will make alterations to its plant 
at a cost of $35,000, according to a 
permit issued by the city building 
inspector. 

* 


The Purity Baking Co. has been 
issued a building permit for erection 
of a large quonset metal building in 
Champaign, Ill. It will be used as a 
warehouse and garage. 

s 


With maximum capitalization of 
$100,000, Griffin Pie Co., Inc., has just 
been organized in Charlotte, N.C., to 
operate a bakery. The incorporators 
include Howard and Mary Griffin, 
both of Greensboro, N.C., and Paul 
R. Williams, Charlotte. 


Fire, believed to have originated 
from an overheated oven, caused an 
estimated $11,000 damage to the 
building of the Tri-State Cookie Co., 
Shreveport, La., Jan. 9. About $3,000 
damage was done to the building and 
$8,000 to contents. 

The D & D Bakery, Tribune, Kan- 
sas, owned and operated by D. D. 
Waldren, held its formal opening Dec. 
23. L. W. McIntosh, former baker at 
Hays, Scott City and Salina, is the 
baker. 

= 


Myra’s Bake Shop opened recently 
in Auburndale, Fla. Mrs. Mary Croc- 
co, Stamford, Conn., is the operator. 

e 

Beyer’s Bakery has reopened in 
Stuart, Fla. Charles Beyer is owner 
and operator. 


Harold Alexander of Alexander 
Baking Co. was surprised when at the 
opening of his new Fort Myers, Fia., 
bakery more than 5,000 visitors at- 
tended. He had expected about 1,500 
and prepared refreshments for that 
many. The opening of this new bak- 
ery will not mean the closing of the 
old one. A fleet of approximately 20 
trucks takes the bakery products to 
many points throughout the state. An- 
other plant at Naples is under con- 
struction. 


The Golden Krust Bakery, Alva, 
Okla., has added to its equipment an 
automatic dough conditioner with re- 
frigeration. 

* 


The Independent Home Bakery, 
Inc., has been incorporated in Buffalo, 
N.Y., with capital of 200 shares. In- 
corporators are Richard Lipsitz, Carl 
A. Green and Marie F. Dolan. 

2 

The Overbrook Restaurant Bakery, 
Scranton, Pa., has been closed to the 
public. However, the firm will con- 
tinue to serve its bakery products to 
restaurant customers. 























Sanitation Facts 





(Continued from page 36) 


centration of insect infestation built 
up fn these dead spaces and the popu- 
lation became so great, the adult 
insects are forced to roam outside 
the colony for food. It is in such 
circumstances that the flour getting 
into the finished products becomes 
contaminated. 


Spot Fumigation 


Our problem, therefore, is to elimi- 
nate these foci of infestation that 
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develop in the dead spaces of flour 
handling equipment. How can this 
best be done? You know that ade- 
quate cleaning or housekeeping will 
take care of most of the problem. 
This is undoubtedly true. In fact, 
if we could be certain that a pe- 
riodic cleaning taking place every 
two or three weeks would cover 
every conceivable part of a piece 


of flour handling equipment that is 


all in our opinion that needs to be 
done. However, it is doubtful that 
we can be certain of this. Therefore, 
additional techniques which might 
be termed a “preventive sanitation 
measure” has been developed. This 


is sometimes spoken of as “spot 
fumigation.” This in a sense is a 
technical term. It simply means that 
a definite spot, or area of the bak- 
ery proper, is set aside for fumiga- 
tion treatment. In this instance, the 
spot is the flour handling equipment. 
In spot fumigation, however, we do 
not use the same fumigating tools 
as we do for general fumigations. 
In fact, they are very simple tech- 
niques and are usually carried out 
by the bakers themselves and can 
definitely be done without great dif- 
ficulty and without any danger what- 
soever. 

The principal tools that we have 


This could be YOUR BREAD! 


Through 1951, a series of powerful advertise- 
ments beginning in March “Good Housekeep- 
ing”, will tell American homemakers of the 
superior qualities and better food value of 
bread made with at least 6 
Each ad will be a direct message to your cus- 
tomers about bread that is nutritionally superior, 


% nonfat milk solids. 


and so appealing in flavor that more is eaten. 


This advertising can be your advertising—if you 
offer such a loaf and identify it with the state- 


ment on the wrapper: Each pound contains the 
nonfat milk solids of seven ounces of milk. As 
already used by some bakers this accurate de- 
scription of the milk-solids content is stimulat- 
ing sales sharply. Ask your milk supplier for 
our free booklets “Sales Slants for the Baker’ 
and Advertising Brochure, Bulletin 190. 


AMERICAN. DRY‘MILK INSTITUTE, Inc., 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago 
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are chemical mixtures known as “spot 
fumigants.”’ These mixtures are liq- 
uids at room temperatures and can 
be readily handled, but they quickly 
volatilize to form gases which in a 
confined space will kill insect larva 
and adults who are exposed to a 
sufficiently high concentration of the 
gasified chemical for a long enough 
period of time. We will attempt to go 
into only rough details as to time 
and the concentrations. In a practi- 
cal sense, however, it has been pretty 
well demonstrated by several investi- 
gators that for every 100 cu. ft. of 
a closed area in the flour system, 
there must be applied 36 fluid oz. 
of the commonest spot fumigant, a 
mixture of 75% ethylene dichloride 
and 25% carbon tetrachloride. Oth- 
er spot fumigants have correspond- 
ing concentrations to be used. 

This amount of liquid must be 
poured into the flour conveying sys- 
tem for every 100 cu. ft. of inside 
volume of space. However, then the 
liquid must be volatilized to be ef- 
fective. How best to do this is some- 
times a problem, for these chemicals 
du not volatilize too readily. There 
are a number of devices on the mar- 
ket today that profess to make a 
very effective application of spot 
fumigant insecticide. 

It is our feeling, however, that 
bakers, before investing large sums 
of money in these devices, should 
assure themselves of their techni- 
ca! and practical capabilities. In plain 
words, be sure that they will do the 
job. The efficiency of spot fumiga- 
tion technique can be readily checked 
by using test cages. The simplest of 
these are simply little wire boxes, 
the size of a match box, into which 
are placed a number of live adult 
and larvae forms of a typical flour 
infesting insect, such as the con- 
fused flour beetle. If these within 
the cages are killed, then you may 
rest assured that you are getting an 
efficient kill in your equipment of 
any insects living there. 

The major difficulty of spot fumi- 
gation rests in the inability of spot 
fumigants to penetrate very far into 
deep layers of flour. We do not be- 
lieve that a baker should expect 
spot fumigants to penetrate more 
than an inch of flour, and the con- 
centration of fumigant represented 
by 36 fluid oz. of liquid applied per 
100 cu. ft. must be left within the 
area undisturbed for at least four 
hcurs in order to effect a kill. 

Let us get this picture straight 
within our minds. In using spot fumi- 
gants, I am sure most bakers are 
thinking in terms of simply opening 
up their equipment sufficiently to 
pour in the 36 oz. of fumigant liquid 
just as the conveyors and elevators 
have been left after running them 
dry of flour, as the expression goes. 
There is considerable flour residue 
left in the boots and along the base 
of the conveyors, and if this is more 
than an inch in depth, no results will 
be found at the lower levels. 

For this reason it is absolutely 
necessary to mechanically clean out 
the conveyors and elevators before 
spot fumigation. The spot fumiga- 
tion application after the physical 
cleaning, is primarily for the pur- 
pose of insuring a kill of any insect 
that may have been missed in the 
small amount of residues that it was 
impossible to reach, or which may 
have crawled into some crack or 
crevice not réadily accessible to the 
vacuum cleaner. 

By this time, someone is undoubt- 
edly asking in his own mind, “Well, 
how do you best apply spot fumi- 
gants if you do not use some of the 


(Continued on page 55) 
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Consumer's confidence in your bread depends 
upon day-after-day quality. 

PERFORMANCE FLOURS, control-milled from 
choicest bread wheats, assure that dependable 
uniformity—throughout the year. 

You're sure of top quality results and eco- 
nomical production with uniform, trouble-free 


PERFORMANCE FLOURS. 


Fine Flours are the Foundation of the Baking Business 


FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 
Division of Flour Mills of America, Inc. 
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®MORE NUTRITIOUS 


* UNIFORM GOLDEN. 
BROWN CRUSTS 


* TENDERER CAKES, 
COOKIES & DOUGHNUTS 


® KEEPS SOFTNESS and 
APPETIZING QUALITIES LONGER 
Every day more and more successful bakers are finding out 
how BONGARDS WHEY POWDER, used in their bake 


goods, is improving customer satisfaction and increasing 
sales—and at lower cost than dry milk solids. 


... Practical, too, because greater quantities of whey solids 
can be included in formula. 


BONGARDS°- WHEY POWDER contains 74% lactose and 
never becomes lumpy. It is made under the most sanitary 
_conditions, utilizing the newest stainless steel equipment. 


BONGARDS WHEY POWDER IS A UNIFORM, DE- 
PENDABLE, TOP QUALITY PRODUCT. 


“America’s Finest Dried Whey” 
While for Samples and Phices! 


BONGARDS COOPERATIVE CREAMERY ASSN. 
BONGARDS , MINNESOTA 








DAILY CAPACITY—2,000 CWT. 
ELEVATOR CAPACITY—1,000,000 BUSHELS 


Manufacturers of FINEST QUALITY FLOUR 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. rapip city, s. D. 








Teacher: “This essay on ‘Our Dog’ 
is word for word the same as your 
sorority sister's.” 

Girl: “Yes, sir, it’s the same dog.” 

¢?¢?¢ 

An egotist is a guy who blows his 
horn when approaching a railroad 


crossing. 
e$¢ ¢ 

“My boy,” said the successful man 
lecturing his son on the importance of 
thrift, “when I was your age I carried 
water for a gang of bricklayers.” 

“I’m proud of you, father,” an- 
swered the boy. “If it hadn’t been 
for your pluck and perseverance, I 
might have had to do something of 
that sort myself.” 

¢$¢ ¢ 

A government crop inspector vis- 
ited a southern farm and began asking 
questions. “Do you people around 
here ever have trouble with insects 
getting in your corn?” he inquired. 

“Balls o’fire, we sure do!” said the 
farmer. “But we jes fishes ’em out 
an’ drinks it anyhow.” 

ee ¢ 

A very thin man met a very fat 
man in the hotel lobby. 

“From the looks of you,” said the 
fat man, “there might have been a 
famine.” 

“Yes,” was the reply, 
the looks of 
caused it.” 


“and from 
you, you might have 


¢¢¢ 


An optimist figures that when his 
shoes wear out, he’ll be back on his 


feet. 
¢?¢ ¢ 

Friend: “Ah, professor, I hear your 
wife has presented you with twins 
Boys or girls?” 

Professor: “Well, I believe one is a 
boy and one is a girl, but it may be 
the other way ‘round.” 


¢$?¢ ¢ 

The new minister was calling upon 
the members of his flock. “What a 
cute little girl!” he gallantly re- 
marked, upon viewing one of the chil- 
dren. “And this sturdy little urchin 
in the bib belongs to the contrary sex, 
I presume?” 

“Oh, yes,” 
a girl, too.” 


said the mother, “she’s 


¢$?¢ ¢ 
The surgeon stood by the bedside 
and looked down at the dying man. 
“IT cannot hide from you the fact 
that you dre very ill,” he said. “Is 
there anyone you would like to see?” 
“Yes, sir,” said the sufferer faintly 
“Who?” 
“Another doctor.” 
¢$¢ ¢ 
A pedestrian is a car owner who 
found a parking space. 
¢$?¢¢ 
Don’t let a woman boss the job; 
Don't bow to her demands; 
Don’t be a great big sticky glob 
Of putty in her hands. 
Don’t grovel when she loudly barks; 
Don’t kowtow to subdue her, 
Just grin, ignoring her remarks .. . 
Unless you’re married to her. 
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ARNOLD 


= = 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 











The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








CURTL: . ” 
Whitewater Flour 
Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 
Whitewater, Kansas 











‘ . bd bd _“ 

Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
1500 sacks OKLA. “Washita’ 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
iard Wheat Flour 

Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








+ 
Snow Lily 
Fancy Short Patent 
Biscuit and Pastry Flour 
ENNS MILLING CO., Inman, Kan. 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 





ALL YOUR FLOUR NEEDS 
from a Single Source 


“The Beardstown Mills” 


BEARDSTOWN ILLINOIS 
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IS KING 


Many a product sells well the first time 
but does not repeat. POLAR BEAR has 
been making long-time friendships with 
bakers for more than 50 years. Such en- 
during business relationships must be based 
on quality and good faith ... and both 
of these are basic fundamentals in the 
operation of this company. 










Founded by 
Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 






Ralph C. Sowden 
President 
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== ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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IN 1951, A POWERFUL BAKERS OF AMERICA 
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This “birthday bread” is the 
main illustration in a two-page 
Bakers of America advertise- 
ment announcing the 10th 
Anniversary of enriched bread, 
and featuring statements of 
praise by nationally promi- 
nent health authorities. This ad, 
first of a full year’s Bakers of 
America series, will appear in 
national magazines in March. 
They will also regularly send 
you promotion materials tying 
in with this 10th birthday theme. 
Use them ... for good promo- 
tion produces good business. 
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ADVERTISING PROGRAM WILL CELEBRATE 


0" birthday of S 


ENRICHED BREAD 


eee A MAJOR CONTRIBUTION TO THE HEALTH OF AMERICA 


Anheuser-Busch congratulates the entire bakery industry on 
the 10th Anniversary of enriched bread, on its accomplish- 
ments of the past year and on its great contribution to 
the improved nutrition and health of the American people. 
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Bakery Products Department 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC... .ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the 
bright boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, 
turn to page 48 for a check against the correct statements. Each correct 
answer counts five points. A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. Nonfat milk solids will turn ran- 
cid if kept in storage for two months. 
True or false? 


2. A temperature of 110° F. is too 


high for 
and still 


or false? 
3. The fat content in 100 Ib. bitter 


kind of bread 
results. True 


proofing any 
obtain good 


chocolate is about 51%. True or false? 

4. Dough dividers should always be 
greased with lard. True or false? 

5. Most bakers use the small seed- 
less type of raisins for raisin bread be- 
cause they have a better flavor than 
the large seeded ones. True or false? 

6. In order to make a good pie 
crust, about 70% shortening should 
be used (based on the flour) with un- 
bleached pastry flour. True or false? 

7. When a cookie dough is too soft 
to roll out, it is best to add some 
flour to it in order to tighten it up. 
True or false? 





EVERY BAKERY HAS A 
PROBLEM AT THIS POINT e 


The BROLITE MAN KNOWS 
THE PROBLEM and ALSO 


\ 


BROLITE COMPANY 


2542 Elston Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. 


4128 Commerce Street, Dallas, Texas 


225 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 
621 Minna St., San Francisco 1, Calif. 


518 First Ave., North, Seattle 9, Wash. 
686 Greenwood Ave., N. E., Atlanta 6, Ga 
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8. In order to keep yellow layer 
cakes from drying out rapidly, 15% 
of the sugar should be replaced by 
invert syrup. True or false? 

9. Bread made from a stiff sponge 
will stale faster than bread made 
from a soft sponge. True or false? 

10. When canned apples are flat in 
flavor, the eating quality can be im- 
proved by the addition of citric acid. 
True or false? 

11. Cornstarch is used in powdered 
sugar in order to decrease the cost. 
True or false? 

12. The tendency for sliced bananas 
on top of cakes to turn brown can be 
greatly decreased by dipping them 
in sugar syrup. True or false? 

13. When making bread, the pieces 
of dough are rounded after being 
scaled and given intermediate proof 
in order to produce a more even grain 
and texture and a better symmetry 
of form. True or false? 

14. There is no difference between 
cane and beet sugar. True or false? 

15. Ammonia may be used in the 
making of French doughnuts as it 
does not harm the frying fat. True 
or false? 

16. Boiling water used in making 
pie crust will produce a mealy crust. 
True or false? 

17. Steam has nothing whatsoever 
to do with producing so-called blind 
split top bread. True or false? 

18. Molasses made from sugar beets 
is not used for baking. True or false? 

19. Pasteur is known as the “Fa- 
ther of Fermentology.” True or false? 

20. The average loaf of white bread 
will have a pH of about 6.5. True 
or false? 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOHN BAKER NAMED BY 
PENNSYLVANIA GROUP 


WILKES-BARRE, PA.—John Bak- 
er, Wilkes-Barre, was elected presi- 
dent of the Northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania Bakers Assn. at a meeting in 
the Hotel Redington here recently. 

Other officers elected were: Peter 
Polansky, Scranton, first vice presi- 
dent; Gene Brugger, Hazleton, second 
vice president; Paul Skiptunas, 
Wilkes-Barre, treasurer, and Charles 
Unsinn, Hazleton, secretary. 

The association discussed final plans 
for a cake-decorating school in 
Wilkes-Barre under the direction of 
Paul Kuhnle, Philadelphia. 

THE STAFF OF LIFE 

W. F. BERNING PROMOTED 

EVANSVILLE, IND. — William 
F. Berning, salesman with the Sun- 
beam Bakery here since 1935, has 
been boosted to sales manager of the 
organization, according to an announ- 
cement by Adam J. Neu, president. 
Mr. Berning succeeds Ray Christian, 
who is being transferred. Former 
manager of the old Walsh Baking 
Co. here, with which he started in 
1917 as a salesman, Mr. Berning 
joined the Sunbeam staff in 1935. 


——BREAD !S 





YOU USE HELPS 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
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That which is bought or sold has no 
value unless it contains that which 
cannot be bought or sold — The 
Honor and Integrity of the maker— 
The “Priceless Ingredient.” 





Through 42 years of progressive im- 
provement “GOOCH’S BEST” has 
been the stamp of approval to buyers 
of quality products. Maintenance of 
this confidence is the ideal of service 
to which we are constantly pledged. 


GOOCH’S BEST FLOUR 











GOMEC — AKSARBEN 


I} | I \" 4 Needs No Blending to 
HHH Priceless Mahe GOOD Rread 
HII Ingredient 
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| GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 





Hil LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Daily Capacity 5,000 Cwts. Elevator Space 2,100,000 Bus. 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on page 46 











1. False. Carefully made and pack- 
aged, nonfat milk solids stored under 
ordinary conditions will keep three 
to six months. 

2. False. Best results when making 
salt rising bread are obtained when 
this type of bread is proofed at 
110° F. 

3. True. The government standard 
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for bitter chocolate requires that it 
contain not less than 50% fat. 

4. False. As a 
is recommended. 
odorless, 


rule, mineral oil 
This oil must be 
tasteless, colorless and it 
should not leave a gummy residue. 

5. False. In our opinion, the large 
seeded raisins have the best flavor. 
When they are used, however, the 
dough quite often is slightly darker 
due to the syrup on these raisins. 
They also break up more easily dur- 
ing the mixing of the dough, resulting 
in the appearance of the loaves not 
being quite as nice as when seedless 
raisins are used 

6. True. This will hold true if the 


EACH 1 POUND OF 
THIS BREAD 
CONTAINS THE 
NONFAT MILK 
SOLIDS PRESENT IN 


ba a.|7 OUNCES OF MILK | 











SELL MORE BREAD 


THIS WAYecececceece 


More Milk* in bread—sells more 


proper mixing and handling proced- 
ures are used. A stronger flour would 
require the use of more shortening 

7. False. It is also necessary to add 
some sugar as flour alone would de- 
crease the spread of the cookies, 
changing their characteristics due to 
the formula becoming leaner. 

8. True. Invert sugar is hygroscopic 
and would help to retain moisture in 
the cakes. 

9. False. Research work done on 
this problem showed that there was 
little or no difference in the staling 
of the bread. 

10. True. The addition of citric acid 
will improve the flavor of the apples. 





BOWMAN UPC*, nonfat dry milk solids, 


is best for baking better quality, more 


nutritious breads. It’s well known for 


bread—when consumers know it is 


there. Use enough nonfat dry milk 


solids (6%) to bring your loaf up to 


nutritional requirements and tell 


people about it—in advertising —on 


the wrapper—on the end label. 
Better bread quality—better bread 


sales—are certain to follow. 


its PRECONDITIONED baking uniformity. 


* Bowman UPC non- 
fat dry milk solids, 
PRECONDITIONED 
with not more than 
1.25% specially 
treated cereal flour, 


BOWMAN DAIRY COMPANY 


140 WEST ONTARIO ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL 
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The amount to use will depend upon 
the tartness desired. 

11. False. Cornstarch is used to 
slow down the lumping of the sugar. 
Usvally about 3% starch is used. 

12. True. Boil 3 lb. sugar with 1 Ib. 
water. Cool this to about 140° F. and 
use. This solution will keep the air 
from making direct contact with the 
slices. 

13. True. The intermediate proofing 
of the rounded dough is conducive to 
improving the finished loaves. 

14. True. Both are chemically the 
same. Even a chemist cannot tell 
them apart. 

15. False. It has been found that 
ammonia causes the frying fat to 
darken rapidly. Baking powder should 
be used. If the formula calls for am- 
monia, use about 24% times as much 
baking powder as ammonia. 

16. True. The hot water melts the 
shortening, eliminating the lumps of 
fat which produce flakiness. When 
hot water is used, the dough should 
be chilled overnight, otherwise it will 
be sloppy and hard to handle. 

17. False. By havinz the top crust 
too dry during proofing, the skin of 
the dough will be toughened so that 
it will not break readily during the 
first few minutes of baking. Dry 
steam or insufficient steam in the 
oven may also cause blind tops 
Plenty of wet steam should be used 
in the oven so that the top will be 
soft and break or shred readily. 

18. True. Because of the high per- 
centage of impurities in beet sugar 
molasses, it is not used for baking 
purposes. It is generally used for 
cattle feed. 

19. True. In 1859, after a great 
dea! of experimental work, Pasteur 
demonstrated that yeast was a living 
organism that caused fermentation. 
Therefore, he has been known by that 
title. 

20 False. The average loaf of white 
tread will have pH of about 5.2-5.3 


—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF L 


DIRECTOR RESIGNS 

BLUEFIELD, W. VA. b © 
Feuchtenberger, president of Feuch- 
tenberger Bakeries here and else- 
where in West Virginia and Western 
Virginia, has resigned as a member 
of the board of directors of the Flat 
Top National Bank, Bluefield. He told 
a meeting of the stockholders of the 
bank that, because of expansion of 
his bakery interests, he no longer 
would be able to hold his position on 
the board. 


Fe 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Reservations Being 
Made for Southern 
Bakers Convention 


ATLANTA—Reservations for the 
37th annual convention, Southern 
Bakers Assn., which is being held at 
the Palm Beach Biltmore May 6-9, 
are now being accepted, according to 
Earle P. Colby, president of SBA. 

A change in policy has been decid- 
ed upon, and reservations will be 
made direct to the hotel. Requests 
should be sent to L. E. Ames, Palm 
Beach Biltmore, at Palm Beach. Ear- 
ly reservations will receive select 
accommodations. 

The policy that has been estab- 
lished has assigned the special loca- 
tions on a 50-50 basis—baker, allied 
and associate, until March 1, when 
all reservations will be on the basis 
of first come, first served. 
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LEACHED CAMBRIC 


BAGS 


Your choice of band label (shown above), spot label, 
butt-band label, or imprinting with brilliant inks. 
Labels soak off easily and inks are water soluble. 


Sulton 


ATLANTA * ST.LOUIS * DALLAS * KANSAS CITY, Kans. * MINNEAPOLIS 
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Coming in a wide variety of qualities and 
weights; in a wonderful range of patterns, 
Fulton Fulprint Cotton Bags are real friends 
to the farm family. Exciting, new colorful 
patterns are carefully selected by Fulton to 
appeal to today’s modern farm family . . . 
prints that will lend themselves to new cur- 
tains, tablecloths, slip covers, bed spreads, 
and countless other household items. There 
are Fulton bags of quality Bleached Goods 
too, when a snowy white fabric is desired. 
Fulton Cotton Bags make it “sew easy” to 
brighten up the home. Write the factory 
nearest you for more details on “fashion 


right’ Fulton Cotton Bags. 


BAG & COTTON MILLS 


* DENVER * NEW ORLEANS * LOS ANGELES * NEW YORK CITY 
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BAKER FLOURS Ca 
Hi son problem 
fewer 


WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 








STRATEGIC LOCATION. 


‘BREAD WHEAT MAP aN 
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AcmME~FEwans CoMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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COUNTRY ELEVATORS 
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- Milli ROBINSON 
Over a Century of Milling Progress MILLING COMPANY 
¢ Since 1821 * SALINA, KANSAS 




















The preference for Hammond Multi-Wall Bags 


continues to grow steadily because of an ever- 
° increasing list of satisfied customers in every in- 
Behind dustry where Multi-Wall Bags are used. Highest #MIGHEST QUALITY PAPERS 
ty cr ; AND MATERIALS 
HAMMON g quality papers—efficiently handled by thoroughly : 
trained, competent and conscientious personnel x 2 
| . W. | —using modern methods and high-speed ma- & a 
Mu fi- a chines are just a few of the many reasons why ie 
sae > EFFICIENCY 
BAGS Hammond Multi-Walls are specified for safe, eae: cape 
dependable shipment of cement, flour, fertilizers, Po 
chemicals, plaster, insulating materials, potatoes, s 4 
«oe 0 the features feed and hundreds of other products. eS 
. P MODERN MACHINERY 
illustrated plus a Write today for your copy of our booklet— ¥ 
thorough understand- _. 00 Serve You Better $)' 
. > neal with Hammond Multi-Wall Bags” \ V8 
ing of your shipping Lee 


PRIDE OF WORKMANSHIP 


bag requirements AMMOND BAG & PAPER COMPANY 


al Offices: Welisburg, W.Va. Plants in Welisburg, W.Va. and Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Representotives in the following cities 
0, 1. Minneapolis, Minn. New York, N.Y. Bluefield, Va. Philadelphia, Pa. Colymbus, Ohio 
'e, N.C. Ligonier, Pa. Houston, Texas Kansas City, Mo. Baltimore, Md, 
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“The Flour of theNation” 
Saas 
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D EFENDERS of America ... the nation’s 
fighting planes have proved themselves superior. We 
can say the same for AMERICAN FLOURS, which 
defend bread quality against any decline. These flours 
of exceptional baking excellence are skillfully and sci- 
entifically milled from wheats chosen particularly for 


better baking characteristics. That’s the reason it pays 
to BUY AMERICAN. 


Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


O 
os erican Flours, inc. 


3,000,000 Bu. G. M. ROSS, President FLEMING ROSS, Vice-President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 
T. G. McDONALD, Sales E. W. KIDDER, Sales 


NEWTON, RANSAS 
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Production to Start 
in Olin Cellophane 
Plant in September 


EAST ALTON, ILL.—A new cello- 
phane plant, now being erected at 
Pisgah, N.C., for Olin Industries, Inc., 
is scheduled to be in full operation 
about Sept., 1951. The eight-machine 
plant will produce about 33 million 
pounds of cellophane annually, ac- 
cording to John M. Olin, Olin Indus- 
tries president. 
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E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. 
announced late in 1949 that it has 
licensed Olin Industries to manufac- 
ture cellophane. Under the agreement 
DuPont has designed and is building 
the plant and is furnishing technical 
information and patent licenses. 

The plant consists of one irregular- 
shaped building, about 300 by 900 ft 
in size, with eight smaller outlying 
units. The highest point of the man- 
ufacturing building will be the six- 


story coating towers and the 5-Story — 


chemical building. The principal 
structure will have reinforced con- 
crete foundation and floors, red jum- 
bo brick and a pre-cast concrete slab 
roof. 


SOUTHERN BISCUIT CO. 
ANNOUNCES PROMOTIONS 


RICHMOND, VA.—Five promo- 
tions of officials of the Southern Bis- 
cuit Co. here have been announced 
by George A. Moltz, Jr., general sales 
manager. 

Edward E. Cole was designated 
field sales manager in addition to his 
current duties as merchandising and 
sales promotion manager. 

Gaius W. Diggs, Jr., was named 
sales manager for the company’s Mid- 
dle Atlantic division, as well as ad- 
vertising manager for the firm. 

John P. Ramos, formerly Richmond 
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branch manager, was advanced to 
sales office administrator in the gen- 
eral sales office. 

Floyd C. Eargle has been brought 
here as the Richmond branch man- 
ager from Charlotte, N.C., where he 
was sales supervisor. 

Donald H. Kirby has been made 
manager of the Eastern North Caro- 
lina district, where he formerly was 
sales supervisor. 


AREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FOOD MEN WARNED TO 
PLAN FOR EMERGENCY 

LOS ANGELES — Processors and 
handlers of foodstuffs were warned 
by George M. Uhl, city health officer, 
that they must draw up plans to 
operate under emergency conditions 
to survive the potentialities of the 
war situation. 

Among the steps Dr. Uhl 
that food industries take at once 
were: Immediate inventory of all 
available equipment, and training and 
holding employees to avoid prob- 
lems that developed here during the 
last war. 

Many plants and small shops, par- 
ticularly, may be forced out of busi- 
ness, Dr. Uhl declared, by shortages 
in materials that will make replace- 
ment and maintenance of equipment 
impossible; and by tighter vigilance of 
health authorities in the field of food 
handling. 

Equipment should be checked, with 
a view to its ability to last tor some 
time, he said. 

Classes are being held by Dr. Uhl 
for executives and small businessmen 
in the food field on how to train 
new personnel and how to ave'd turn- 
over in personnel. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONTINENTAL EXPANSION 
UNDER WAY AT SEATTLE 
SEATTLE—An extensive program 

of construction and remodeling of the 
Continental Baking Co. plant here is 
under way. A new combination ga- 
rage and loading room has been com- 
pieted. Reconstruction of the present 
bakery building will include instal- 
lation of automatic dough mixing and 
fermentation equipment, an improved 
system of blending, sifting and stor- 
ing flour, a new oven and make-up 
equipment. 

New construction includes air con- 
ditioned bread coolers and an auto- 
matic loading system from the wrap- 
ping machines to the delivery trucks. 

Plans also call for a new garage to 
handle automotive repairs for Con- 
tinental plants at Seattle, Tacoma 
and possibly Portland. 
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MOVING? 


If you are moving, tell us about 
it, won't you? Your weekly 
copy of The Northwestern Mill- 
er will not follow you unless we 
have your new address right a- 
way. Make sure you don’t miss 


. and 


help us make the correction as 


a single important issue . . 


quickly as possible by giving 
us your old address too. 
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No. 3104—Reefer 
Pallet Roller 


The Frank L. Robinson Co. has an- 
nounced a newly designed Ace “reef- 
er” pallet roller, which, the firm says, 
solves the problem of pallet loading 
and unloading of refrigerator cars. 

The various types of Robinson pal- 
let rollers simplify the moving of 


loaded pallets without a iift truck. 
Pallets may be moved from a truck 
or trailer to loading docks without 
dangers to the beds or flooring, and 
may speed movement over short dis- 
tances or to and from production 
lines. Capacity of the rollers is 
4,000 Ib. 

The product has a heavy duty, 
light weight, steel alloy frame; 10 
double ball bearing rolls; full length 
hexagon axles, cotter keyed to pre- 
vent turning in the frame; full 360 
movement, and maneuverability. En- 
gineering bulletins are available. 


No. 3110—Story 
of Pretzels 


The story of pretzels, from the 11th 
century to the present day mass pro- 
duction-line method, is told in words 
and pictures in a new 16-page book- 
let, “Automatic Pretzel Production 
a Profitable Investment,” recently is- 
sued by American Machine & Foundry 
Co. 

Beginning with the time when pret- 


new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
in this department are those of the firm concerned. Further information on any of the 
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zels were the rewards bestowed upon 
little children ‘by European monks 
for the correct recitation of their 
prayers, the history of the pretzel 
and its production is traced to today’s 
methods of using pretzel tying ma- 
chines and traveling ovens. 

The booklet takes the reader on a 
picture tour through a modern pretzel 
plant and includes a suggested layout 
for a plant, capable of producing 11,- 
000 Ib. a week, with provision for 
expansion. A list of required and op- 
tional equipment also is included. 


No. 399—Sanitary 
Motor Bulletin 


For the baking industries, a new 
type of sanitary motor is presented 
in a bulletin issued by U.S. Electrical 
Motors, Inc. 

The bulletin illustrates different 
types of their new sanitary motors in 
full color with interesting details of 
a score of features. The motor is the 
enclosed type, for complete protec- 
tion from drippings and other set- 
tlings, and is finished in baked white 
enamel. 


No. 3108—Sales 
Promotion Book 


In a new 16-page booklet the Amer- 
ican Dry Milk Institute shows bakers 
how they can capitalize on advertis- 
ing the nonfat milk solids content of 
their bread. The bulletin covers nine 
practical means of consumer sales 
promotion, including newspaper ad 
preparation, bread package and band 
design, signs, streamers, posters and 
radio commercials. 

Keyed to ADMI promotion of 6% 
nonfat milk solids in bread, the manu- 
al emphasizes the approved consumer 
statement for such bread: “Each 
pound contains the nonfat milk solids 
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of 7 oz. milk.” Use of 6% nonfat milk 
solids, based on the flour weight, pro- 
duces bread of high consumer appe- 
tite appeal, according to the institute. 
Its appearance, flavor and taste merit 
the approval of most consumers, and 
it has high nutritional values. As part 
of the promotion campaign the ADMI 
offers, at nominal cost, a group of 12 
mats illustrating bread in a variety 
of uses. 


No. 3107—Nylon 
Uniform 


Styling and durability are combined 
in a lightweight nylon uniform re- 
cently introduced by the Angelica 
Uniform Co., the firm has announced. 
Fashioning is achieved through the 
use of wedge-shaped lattice trim on 
the apron, bandette and _ sleeves. 
Contrasting white trim appears on 
the collar and apron ties. 

According to the company, the uni- 
form launders quickly, needs little or 
no ironing and is resistant to wrin- 
kling, spotting and mildew. It is avail- 
able in aqua, gray, yellow or navy 
blue. All Angelica uniforms are san- 
forized. 


No. 3106—Tray 
Oven 


The Petersen Oven Co. has released 
a data sheet on its Ec-Tri-Flex tray 
oven, listing specifications of tray 
sizes and capacities. The oven is for 
variety baking, but “pitches in” with 
heavy duty production at capacities 
of 900 to 2,200 lb. an hour when de- 
manded, the firm states. 

According to the data sheet, the 
specifications include standard sizes, 
open grill type trays, welded steel rod 
construction, cannot sag, stabilized 
in horizontal run, removable hearth 
grill covers, prefabricated structural 
steel framework and sections, push 
button electrical controls, safety con- 
trols and protective devices. 


No. 3111—Duties of 
a Sales Supervisor 


E. J. Sperry Industrial Publications, 
Inc., recently published a 134-page 
textbook on the “Duties of a Bread 
Sales Supervisor.” 

E. J. Sperry, who compiled the 
work, points out that the material 
used in the book has been checked 
with various supervisors, bread sales 
managers, and bakery owners in or- 
der to validate the material. 

Details covered in the publication 
range from the interview with the 
prospective bread salesman to tips on 
good bread displays, with information 
on record keeping, route time sched- 
ules, truck handling and advertising. 
The publication is priced at $20 a 
copy. 


No. 3109—Cake 
Design Book 


MacLaren & Sons, Ltd., has an- 
nounced publication of “Advanced 
Piping and Cake Designs,” a 180-page 
volume with 135 illustrations, written 
by “Nirvana.” 

The author, say the 
known to the bakery 
two previous. works, 
Cake Decoration” and “Pastries: Past 
and Present.’ The new volume con- 
tains information on system and de- 
sign, lettering, birthday cakes, Christ- 
mas cakes, wedding cakes and others. 
It is a handy guide for bakers who 
wish to become creative and advance 
from everyday style, the publishers 
State 


publishers, is 
trade through 
“Commercial 
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Sanitation Facts 





(Continued from page 40) 
patented devices that are available. 
I know I have tried it, I have done 
everything. I have poured it into the 
buckets of the elevators so that it 
will splash through the elevator, I 
have put it on sacks or pieces of 
cloth stuffed into the conveyors and 
the elevators under the theory that 
these present more surface for evapo- 
ration. I have done everything but 
not too successfully. What is the 
best method?” 

Correct Application 

Our experience has shown that 
probably the best method is to apply 
the spot fumigant directly into the 
conveyor or elevator by means of a 
slow dripping funnel applicator. 
These applicators provide a slow 
stream of fumigant that drains down 
the sides of the board or metal walls 
of the elevator or conveyor in such a 
way that the maximum amount of 
surface is covered by liquid and con- 
sequently vaporized as fast as pos- 
sible 

Remember that all spot fumigants 
are heavier than air, very much 
heavier, and that therefore they must 
be applied at the top of a piece of 
equipment to be effective, so that 
when the gas is formed by evapora- 
tion, it will fall to the bottom and 
displace the air upwards. It is vir- 
tually impossible for a heavy gas 
to vaporize from a liquid at room 
temperature when it is simply ap- 
plied at the bottom and the first 
amount of air above the liquid be- 
comes saturated with it so that fur- 
ther evaporation depends upon physi- 
cal displacement of air above a gas 
layer in turn above a liquid. If the 
liquid is applied from the top, how- 
ever, and drained down the side of the 
conveyor or elevator, as it vaporizes, 
the gas formed falls to the bottom 
forcing air past the remaining liquid 
which in turn vaporizes because it is 
more readily volatilized into the air. 

It all seems rather confusing, 
doesn’t it? But I think if you actu- 
ally sit down and try to think out 
the mechanism of how this occurs, 
remembering that the vapor you are 
working with is much heavier than 
air, you will not find it so difficult 
to visualize. Take my word for it, 
however, that spot fumigants are 
much more effective if applied from 
the top. 

Spot fumigation is not an expensive 
process. The only cost really is that 
of the spot fumigant itself which is 
readily available from a large num- 
ber of commercial sources at not too 
expensive a figure, together with the 
labor time of the bakery employees 
applying it. Within a very short time 
with proper instructions, a bakery 
employee can learn how to apply the 
material, he can find reasonable 
sources of supply and undertake this 
job without spending many thousands 
of dollars for unnecessary aid and 
advice such as all too often is done. 

Contact Spray Methods in Insect 

Control 

In addition to the flour handling 
equipment, there are many places in 
a bakery where residual insecticide 
surfaces cannot be applied, but which 
do get infested, and where spot fumi- 
gation methods may also not be ap- 
plied. An example of such a place 
often given is an overhead proofer. 
There are some overhead proofers 
that can be spot fumigated, for they 
are all enclosed. Most of them, how- 
ever, are not, and it is virtually im- 
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possible to make them air tight. In 
such cases, all that can be done is 
to clean them up as well as possible 
by means of vacuum and air hose 
and then applying a contact spray. 
There are many substances recom- 
mended for contact sprays today. 
Nearly everyone has agreed, however, 
that a pyrethrum mixture is effec- 
tive and regulatory officials have no 
objections to its use. The basic con- 
tact spray is a solution of a deobase 
solvent containing approximately 200 
milligrams of active pyrethrins per 
100 ce. There are new chemical sub- 
stances that have been developed in 
recent years known as piperonyls 


QUICK DISINTEGRATION. 
Complete disintegration when 
dropped into agitated water in 
your yeast emulsifier. 


FINER, MORE BUOYANT 
PARTICLES. Square wafers 
break down into thousands 
more particles, flour-fine and 
more buoyant so that they stay 
in suspension longer. 


Note handy cut-out tray for 


easy removal of wafers 


that are recommended and often ac- 
tually included with the pyrethrum. 
They undoubtedly increase its ef- 
fectiveness tremendously and there is 
considerable evidence to the effect 
that they are no more toxic to hu- 
mans than the pyrethrums and so 
can be used safely just as ordinary 
pyrethrum spray. Repeated requests 
for rulings on this question of the 
Food and Drug Administration have 
revealed, however, that that agency 
regards the piperonyls with or with- 
out the addition of pyrethrums to be 
an adulterant if they can be found 
in demonstrable quantities in finished 
baked goods. Therefore, if I were a 
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baker, I would hesitate to apply 
piperonyl butoxide or the combina- 
tion of this substance with pyrethrum 
known as pyrenones directly to food 
contact surfaces. 


Aerosol Sprays 


Contact sprays are effective only 
if they actually contact the insect 
which it is desired to kill. This is 
the reason that they are known as 
contact sprays. However, we wish 
to have a powerful contact spray 
which will not only paralyze the in- 
sect upon contact but kill it. Ordi- 
narily, contact sprays are applied 
under air pressure with a misting 


SUPER-THOROUGH 
DIFFUSION. Greatly mui- 
tiplied number of flour-fine 
particles further insures that 
enriching ingredients are 
distributed evenly through- 
out each loof. 
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small batches or odd-sized doughs. 
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nozzle, the desire being to obtain a 
fine mist in the air. In recent years, 
there have been devised so-called 
“aerosol” sprayers. By this, we are 
not thinking of aerosol bombs, but 
of mechanical devices that continu- 
ously deliver a very finely divided 
spray particle so finely divided that 
it is free from solvent consisting 
primarily only of the insecticide kill- 
ing agent. 

Such dispersion apparently in- 
creases the killing power of the in- 
secticide for insects and at the time 
lessens the amount that settles on 
food contact surfaces. There are bak- 
ers using this method of applica- 


made with 
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tion of piperonyls, for example, to 
the interior of flour handling equip- 
ment after it has been cleaned to 
achieve the same results as spot 
fumigation. The theory here is that 
application of aerosol type piperonyl] 
sprays will leave a residue of them 
on this surface. I think a little 
thought in this connection will con- 
vince all of you, however, that the 


very nature of an aerosol spray is 


such that no residue could possibly 
be left by such a method nor could 
it penetrate a layer of flour. The 
effectiveness of an aerosol depends 
upon the finely divided particles 
which enable a very low concentra- 
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Company 
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bakers do. Wytase is a natural 4 


but 


gredient that not only im proves 


tion of insecticide from the sense of 
weight to do the job. The effective- 
ness, therefore, is in the air, not on 
the surface upon which it lights. 

If as a baker, you feel that you 
are getting good control of insects 
that have been missed in your clean- 
ing operations of the flour handling 
equipment by spraying an aerosol 
vapor of piperonyls you may con- 
tinue to do so, but if you are rely- 
ing upon this type of sprayer deposit- 
ing a residue, you should think it 
over before you invest any more 
money in spray devices to be used 
for this purpose. 

Occasionally, there invade the bak- 
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ery flying insects that we want to 
get rid of from the air itself. These 
can be effectively controlled by space 
sprayers which utilize contact sprays. 
In the past, such space sprayers have 
often consisted of a permanent in- 
stallation mounted on the ceiling with 
varying types of nozzles. It has been 
recommended that bakers install 
these and fog all their storage rooms 
at least once a week with these space 
sprays. When they have done so, they 
have no doubt very effectively killed 
all flying insects in the room. They 
have killed also a small percentage 
of the flour contaminating insects 
that were actually available to the 
spray-filled air of the room. 

However, such sprays do not pene- 
trate flour stacks nor flour sacks 
and they have been wasted if it 
were intended for them to do so. Such 
a method of application of insecti- 
cide is very expensive. Recently, the 
manufacturers of aerosol sprays have 
recommended that they be used in 
this manner for they are much more 
penetrating due to the small particle 
size. This is probably true, but wheth- 
er they are penetrative enough is 
still considered doubtful. 

It is our belief that a good store- 
room properly screened and kept 
sprayed with a residual spray at 
the proper places never becomes suf- 
ficiently intested with flying insects 
to merit excessive use of space sprays. 
It is simply a method of applica- 
tion of insecticide principles but adop- 
tion of the principle of “keep them 
out” and then kill the casual in- 
vader will. 

I feel we have an immeasurably 
better method here in obtaining com- 
plete insect control than in the con- 
cept of “Well, let’s kill anything 
that gets in with big guns.” Using 
a military comparison, artillery in 
war is useful in reducing fortifica- 
tion but it is very doubtful if any 
nation, regardless of how rich, can 
maintain an indefinite barrage of 
heavy fire capable of resisting infre- 
quent infiltration by individual sol- 
diers. 

Rodenticides 

No discussion of this 
can be 


character 
complete without discussing 
the problem of rodenticides. 

I'here have been a_ considerable 
number of poisons used in rodent 
control work for many years. Near- 
ly all of these have been used in 
bakeries by protessional pest con- 
trol operators or exterminators. In- 
frequently, but unfortunately occa- 
sionally, there have been very un- 
happy circumstances arising from 
misuse of these poisons. Food poi- 
sonings have resulted from them, 
sometimes involving consumers, but 
most frequently involving individu- 
als working within the plant. The 
public relations factor in using poi- 
sons within a bakery is a very haz- 
ardous one. 

Safe Rodenticide Poisons 

Of all the poisons used, however, 
the only one that has been uni- 
versally recommended for use in bak- 
eries as a food plant is Red Squill 
in varying form. This substance is 
highly poisonous to every animal. 
However, most animals are never poi- 
soned by it, because it forces them 
to vomit and thus get rid of the 
actual poisonous substance before it 
can take effect. Rats, however, can 
apparently not vomit, so they are 
poisoned by Red Squill and die from 
ingesting it. 

However, let us stop a moment 
and think. What would be the pub- 
lic relations effect of getting Red 
Squill into some of the products of a 


(Continued on page 60) 
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The picture above approximates the blueprint of a kernel of 
wheat which the cereal scientist has in his mind at the start of 
each crop year. He knows it has stable physical characteristics 
and will have variable chemical characteristics. It is his duty to 
determine, from among the many samples of wheat he will 
receive, which have high baking qualities and which have not. 
How well he is able to make this determination depends not 
alone upon the laboratory facilities at his disposal, but upon his 
skill and experience. We take pride in a staff that has both and 
in a laboratory that is complete in every phase. We know with 
certainty that only wheat which meets a rigid test for baking 
quality can ever reach the mill stream. 
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dozen times between the time they 
arrive at the plant full and leave 
enipty. Some of us are already work- 
ing on procedures which permit the 
handling of these materials by means 
of tank cars and conveyor systems 
with material savings in time and 
labor. 

Then there is a type of research 
that acts as a guide and a spur to all 
industrial and technica] research. I 
refer to market research. The job of 
market research is to find out what 
kinds of products the consumer would 
like to have. Years ago in my com- 
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pany we had a “marketing commit- 
tee” which met once a week to con- 
sider new products. In a room full 
of cigar smoke these boys would taste 
new products and decide that the 
housewife wouldn’t like them. I sus- 
pect that many a good idea choked 
to death in that room. ° 

Now when we want to know what 
the housewife thinks of a product we 
go out and ask her. The techniques of 
market research and the proper use 
of test panels and procedures usually 
come up with the right answer. 

Baking procedures, miixing pro- 
cedures, packaging procedures, mate- 
rials handling procedures and mar- 
keting procedures can all be im- 
proved by research and there is much 
to do. 

The Industry’s Progress 


I don't mean to give the impres- 
sion that we have made no progress 
or that we have no satisfaction 
among the dissatisfactions I have 
talked about. On the contrary our in- 
dustry has much to be proud of. 

The most important single improve- 
ment in the American diet in recent 
years came about through the intro- 
duction of enriched flour and en- 
riched bread. 

Our American Institute of Baking, 
in cooperation with bakers and mill- 
ers throughout the country, was in 
the forefront of that movement just 
about 10 years ago. I might say in 
passing, and this gets back into the 
dissatisfaction department again, we 
bakers have not made the most of 
the opportunity given us by enriched 
bread. As I suggested earlier, per 
capita consumption of bread has de- 
clined in the past 10 years in spite 
of the enrichment program. 
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The late M. Lee Marshall, through- 
out his business life, was one of the 
greatest supporters and advocates of 
research in our industry or any other. 
He was a moving spirit in the Kan- 
sas Wheat Improvement Assn. which 
in the past eight years has made im- 
mense strides in improving the yield 
and quality of wheat. This and other 
similar associations have always been 
supported by bakers and millers. They 
have contributed tremendously to the 
task of keeping us the best fed na- 
tion in the world. 


Improvement Through Research 

There is more to research than 
the discovery of new products and 
new processes. A large part of the 
job of research is to improve on what 
we have and to perfect those prod- 
ucts and processes which are discov- 
ered by accident. A good example of 
this type of discovery and subsequent 
research is the Brown 'n Serve de- 
velopment. Discovered accidently a 
little over a year ago, its uses have 
been broadened and technique per- 
fected since. 

So much for what we have done 
and what we have yet to do. What 
we have accomplished up to now is 
I believe sufficient to prove to all of 
us the value of research. What we 
have yet to do demonstrates the nec- 
essity for it. 

Research is a gamble and an adven- 
ture, both for the same reason. You 
never know how it is going to come 
out. That is, you never know how your 
work on any particular project is go- 
ing to come out. You may be very 
sure, however, that over the long run 
you will be in the black if you stay 
with it. 

Research is an adventure because 
you frequently come up with some- 
thing you weren’t expecting a find. 
Columbus started out to find a new 
route to India and instead he found 
a new continent. I think it is fair to 
say that no research project is ever 
completely unsuccessful. Some knowl- 
edge is always turned up along the 
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ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR — 4,000,000 BUSHELS 
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route even though the ultimate goal 
of the project is not reached. 


Patience Pays Dividends 


Research must be a_ continuous 
thing. Money spent’ on research 
should be “patient money.” You don’t 
drop it in, pull the lever and get the 
jackpot. It is not a thing you should 
build up in boom times and drop 
when the going gets a little rough. 
The chances are you need it more in 
a depression than you do in a boom. 
Someone has likened it to insurance 
premiums which we pay today to as- 
sure our being in business tomorrow. 
It succeeds by means of trial and 
error and we must not be discour- 
aged by the errors. If we knew what 
the outcome was going to be before 
we started there would be no reason 
for research. 

I have said that research springs 
from restlessness, from a _ dissatis- 
isfaction with things as they are. Re- 
duced to its simplest terms, it 
springs from man’s desire to better 
himself. In terms of business, it grows 
from the desire of management to 
increase its business and to increase 
its profits. 

Research and the progress that 
flows from it will wither in a climate 
where incentives have been removed. 
There are some factors in our life 
today which have a tendency to re- 
move incentives. One is a tax rate 
that permits a man to keep only a 
small part of what he produces. An- 
other is a tendency in some quarters 
to condemn business for no other 
reason than that it is big. Finally, the 
number of rules and regulations is 
becoming so great that there is not 
enough room for the exercise of indi- 
vidual initiative. Maybe it is not too 
much to hope that this climate will 
clear in the not too distant future. 

We in the food business have more 
than the usual businessman’s obliga- 
tion to the public. In a sense we 
have in our hands for safekeeping and 
improvement the condition of the 
public health. Daily it becomes more 
obvious that nutrition is the most 
important single factor in health. 

The science of nutrition has made 
great strides in the recent past. It 
will make greater strides in the im- 
mediate future. The baking industry 
must keep up with the parade if we 
are to retain our share of the con- 
sumer’s favor. 

With our American Institute of 
Baking we are in position to do that 
as never before. Let’s give it all the 
support in the world, remembering 
that like Alice in “Through the Look- 
ing Glass’’ we must run faster and 
faster if only to stay in the same 
place. 
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THE GREAT SOUTHWEST offers the finest of 
bread-making wheats in all ranges of protein for ship- 
ment in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers seeking supplies anywhere in this 
broad area. We are closely in touch with mar- 
kets all the time. And we conduct our business on 
the principle that extra effort and extra service are 
priceless ingredients of every transaction. FORT WORTH 
P.O. Box 4207 « Phone L. D. 98 


Stock yerds Station 
Operating the Interstate Elevator 


Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 
Co-managers 
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~ L.D. 299 
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Sanitation Facts 





(Continued from page 56) 
bakery. If the consumer got any of it, 
he would be forced to vomit and 
would be made deadly sick. In a 
sense, we would be no better off in 
the eyes of our consumers than if 
we used deadly poison and killed 
one of them, although we would be 
much less likely to go to jail for it. 
Other poisons would make the con- 
sumer not only sick but would proba- 
bly kill him. It is, therefore, our be- 
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lief that poisons have no place in a 
bakery. So let’s think twice before 
freely distributing even safe Red 
Squill. 

Furthermore, a bakery that is 
properly rodent-proofed can, by in- 
telligent use of traps in a trapping 
program assigned to one or two in- 
dividuals who take pride of responsi- 
bility in their accomplishment, ef- 
fectively control any casual 
sion. This, coupled with adequate 
rodent proofing measures, can defi- 
nitely maintain an adequate rodent 
control of any bakery. 

There is one poison, however, now 
being used by professional extermi- 


inva- ~ 


nators universally in their work, in 
food plants as well as other estab- 
lishments. This is the new rodenticide 
known as compound “1080.” 

The Food and Drug Administration 
has recently ruled that circumstances 
surrounding the use of 1080 have 
been so much abused that they are 
going to proceed against any food 
manufacturer found operating with 
1080 improperly distributed through- 
out his plant. They have described 
what is considered a safe method of 
use. This involves the use of 1080 
in locked bait boxes. 


Because of these difficulties, 1080 


should not be used in the bakery. 





Dont let salesmen get away with that stuff! 





You know darn well all nonfat 
milk solids are not alike—even 
if they do Jook alike! 








I want FRESHNESS ... FLAVOR 
. .. UNIFORMITY . . . ABSORP- 
TION AND YIELD! I won't gam- 
ble my high-ratio formulas 
with anything but Borden’s 
Bakery-Tested Breadlac! 





When I buy nonfat milk oar, 
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Remember, Borden’s pioneered the 
Bakery Test years ago. And Borden’s 
Bakery-Tested Breadlac is the standard 
of measurement in leading baking re- 


search laboratories today! 


Take extra care with 


your bread and cake formulas... 


Insist on Borden's 
Bakery-Tested Breadlac 





The Borden Company, 350 Madison Avenue, New York 17,N.Y. 
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SPRAY-PROCESS NONFAT DRY MILK SOLIDS 
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Borden's uses highest-quality 
milk. AND Borden's tests its 
milk for purity and high bac- 
teriological count. And they 
toss out anything that doesn’t 


meet their standards! 














an 
Besides, Breadlac is Bakery- 
Tested to give your bread the 
same softness and silkiness 
mix after mix! I can always 
count on rich brown crust color 
with grand slicing quality and 
wonderful aroma and flavor! 





BAKERY \ con waxers 
TESTED 


©The Borden Company 
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It is possible to rodent proof a 
bakery, even the oldest plant. If a 
plant is so far gone structurally 
that it is impossible to be rodent 
proofed, it is structurally uneconomi- 
cal to use in other ways. The floors 
are likely to fall in or the roof blow 
off in a cyclone, or even the walls 
may cave in. Any structure that is 
sound enough to merit continued use 
from a production viewpoint is sound 
enough to be rodent proofed. Once 
the plant has been rodent proofed, 
it is possible to plan an adequate 
trapping program which will elimi- 
nate casual invaders. 

The Denver Research Laboratory 
of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, particularly that portion under 
the guidance of Donald Spencer, a 
biologist in charge of field testing 
of control methods, has much prac- 
tical advice that can be given on 
the rodent trapping problem every 
baker is faced with. 


Summary 


The effort has been made here 
to outline what in the opinion of the 
Sanitation Department of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Baking constitutes 
the required minimum insecticide and 
rodenticide program for bakeries. 
Summarizing very briefly, in our opin- 
ion, insects can be controlled by first, 
good housekeeping, as the principal 
agency, second, by the use of a resi- 
dual spray program using DDT and 
chlordane for the present, and third, 
for control of infestation of flour 
handling equipment and other closed 
spaces, housekeeping plus the use 
of spot fumigants properly applied, 
and fourth, and least noteworthy, the 
application of contact insecticides 
consisting of 200 parts per million 
of active pyrethrums in a deobase 
type spray for actual contact in a 
misting spray, so that insects that 
can not be controlled by any other 
method can be reached by seeking 
them out and spraying them visibly. 

An insect control program based 
upon these three factors should be 
relatively simple and inexpensive to 
operate, provided housekeeping with- 
in the bakery is maintained at a very 
high level. For rodent control, it is 
our conviction there is no substitute 
for adequate rodent proofing of the 
building and a continuous trapping 
program to catch casual invaders. 

The program outlined is based pri- 
marily upon good organization of the 
personnel handling the program with- 
in the plant and upon a recogni- 
tion of where the program must be 
applied. Both these factors require 
training. With a realization of this 
fact, the institute has gone into the 
work of training bakery personnel 
im just these factors. We believe 
that it is the greatest contribution 
we can give in the sanitation field 
of the bakery industry in years to 
come. 

Admittedly, there are those who 
have other concepts of sanitation. 
Some of them have considerable 
merit. Perhaps when they are better 
demonstrated, they will be found 
to have such merit as to be included 
in a program that we recommend. 
However, for the present, the best 
criteria in our opinion of recommend- 
ations for unusual methods of in- 
sect and rodent contro] in the bakery 
is to view them in the light of cost, 
and of the advantage to the individual 
making the recommendation, with the 
realization of the fact that there is 
no short-cut to good sanitation con- 
trol in a bakery. It requires the 
exercise of brains, elbow grease, and 
plenty of know-how. 
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EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


Dolles, Texas Mesteal, Consde 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgia Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Calif. 











| 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. | 
* Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


DULUTH 























MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRODUC- 

CONTINENTAL GRAIN co. ING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
2 ATORS . OFFICES 

TERMINAL ELEVATO a aie 
bo oui: ee Enid Galveston 
&. . Pr Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Buffalo Vancouver, B.C. 
Toledo Buffalo Winnipeg 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 








STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO 


CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK,N. Y. 














H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mgr. 


WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 








THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 


Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLOUR exrort 
99 Wall St. 


BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


New York, N.Y. The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


7 Shaniey Avenue NEWARK, N. J. 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


NEW YORK 





Produce Exchange 

















HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR caaces 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LIT?1LE ROCK - ARKANSAS 














World Barley and 
Oats Crop in 1950 


at Prewar Levels 


WASHINGTON — The world bar- 
ley and oats crop in 1950 is esti- 
mated at about 126 million short tons, 
based on latest information available 
to the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations. This places the crop at the 
1935-1939 level and about 6% above 
that of 1949. 


The estimate places barley produc- 
tion at 2.4 billion bushels, the larg- 
est since 1942. Much of the expansion 
is noted for North America, where 
acreages and yields were above av- 
erage. However, the oats crop, at 4.2 
billion bushels, is below average des- 
pite favorable yields. A substantial 
decline in acreage is estimated for 
Europe and the Soviet Union, which 
more than offsets increases in other 
areas, particularly North America. 

Estimated barley production in 
North America in 1950 is 478 million 
bushels, including 171 million bush- 
els in Canada and 300 million bush- 
els in the USS. 

The 1950 harvest of oats in the area 
was a near-record one, estimated at 
1,908 million bushels. In Canada an 
average yield of 36.3 bu., about 40% 
above the prewar figure, hiked pro- 
duction despite a lower-than-average 
acreage. An oats crop in the U.S. of 
1,484 million bushels was about 40% 
above average. Yields averaged 34.7 
bu. an acre. 

Production in other areas: 

Europe — The barley crop was 
slightly above average, and the oats 
crop, at 1,350 million bushels, was 
about 15% below average. Acreage 
reductions were most noticeable in 
France, Spain, Poland, Sweden and 
Czechoslovakia. The United Kingdom 
posted the biggest acreage gains. 
Yields of both grains were above 
average. 

Soviet Union—Both acreages and 
yields are estimated to be below the 
prewar level. Wet weather during 
harvest in the principal production 
areas lowered the size of the oats 
crop. 

Asia—Barley production is esti- 
mated at slightly below average and 
oats production slightly above aver- 
age. Larger outturns than in 1949 
are indicated, assuming no significant 
change for China. Above average pro- 
duction in Turkey contrasts with the 
very small crops in 1949. 

Africa—Barley production is esti- 
mated at 125 million bushels and oats 
production at 24 million bushels. Both 
figures are above average, but they do 
not come up to those for the large 
1949 harvest. 

South America—Figures are tenta- 
tive. The barley crop in Argentina 
may be about 28 million bushels, com- 
pared with a prewar average of about 
23 million. Estimates of Argentina 
oats production are at about 55 mil- 
lion bushels, slightly above average. 
This country normally produces a 
major share of South America’s bar- 
ley and oats. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FOOD FIRM SHOWS LOSS 

TORONTO—Operations of Cana- 
dian Food Products for the year end- 
ed Oct. 31 resulted in a loss of $90,000 
compared with a net profit in the 
preceding year of $344,750. Sales were 
off only 3%, E. P. Taylor, president, 
declared in the annual report, but the 
loss is partly attributable to increases 
in the cost of materials, wages and 
other expenses. Improved operating 
results are anticipated for the 1950-51 
period, Mr. Taylor said. 
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J. H. BLAKE 
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Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FJ_OUR pomesnic 


3ist and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


L.C. SPINDLER 
QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 














ULYSSES. DeSTEFANO 
Mill Agent 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y, 


-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 

















Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


620 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 








% Quality Flour for Every Need 
Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


g 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK x 





COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 
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Cable Address 


“DORFEACH," 


London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
53, Mark Lane, 


LONDON, E. C.3 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTE. 
155 Wallace St., agama c.5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 


Cables: “Puri,” 


Dundee 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, BTC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23 St. Mary Axe, 
Cable Address: 


“Grainistic,” 


LONDON, EB. C. 3 


London 














VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. C. 8. 


Cable Address: 


“AVAUMAS, LONDON” 








“Trevethoe” 17, 
Brookmans Park, 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 
FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: 


The Grove, 


Nr. Hatfield, 


HERTS. ENGLAND 
“Alkers,”’ London. 








JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. & South College Street, 


ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 


Cable Address 
“VIGILANT 


Code 


iv * 
R erside . 








ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street 


GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 








W.H. Rutherfurd 


D. D. P. Howie 


John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


70 Robertson Street 


GLASGOW 


0. I. F. Business Much Preferred 


Cable Address: 


“WHEATEAR,” Glasgow 








BRODR. JUSTESEN 
COPENHAGEN Est. 1881 DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 


Cable Address: 


“JUSTESENS"” 


All Standard Codes Used 








A. RUOFF & CO. N.V. 


Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


94 Meent 
Cable Address 


“Rurodam,” 


ROTTE RDAM 


Rotterdam 











FIRMA M. WITSENBURG JR. 
Established 1868 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
OTHER CEREALS 


POSTBOX 945 
Cable 
Address: 
“Witbure”’ 





AMSTERDAM C 
Reference: 

H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
Amsterdam 














CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Feb. 14—Mutual Millers & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
N.Y.; sec.-treas., Mrs. G. A. Bentley, 
1005 Pendergast Ave., Jamestown, 
N.Y. 

Feb. 15-17 — National-American 
Wholesale Grocers Assn.; Drake Ho- 
tel and Knickerbocker Hotel, Chica- 
go. 

Feb. 18-21 — National Retailer- 
Owned Grocers, Inc.; Sheraton Ho- 
tel, Chicago; gen. mgr., Peyer H. 
Prato, 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 

Feb. 18—National Food Brokers 
Assn.; National Canners Assn.; Can- 
ning Machinery & Supplies Assn.; 
Chicago, Tl. 

Feb. 18-20—Ohio Farmers Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Commodore Perry Ho- 
tel, Toledo; sec., Charles S. Latchaw, 
Defiance. 

Feb. 25-27—Colorado Grain, Mill- 
ing & Feed Dealers Assn.; Shirley- 
Savoy Hotel, Denver; exec. sec., 
Ralph Booze, 325 Kittredge Bldg., 
Denver 2. 






Bakery Engineers 

Hotel, Chicago; sec., Victor E. Marx, 
Room 1354, La Salle-Wacker Bldg., 
121 W. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1. 

April 8-10 — Southwest Bakers 
Assn.; El Paso, Texas; sec.-treas., J. 
R. L. Kilgore, 319 So. Ist St., P.O. 
Box 126, Albuquerque, N.M. 

April 8-10—Tri-State Bakers Assn.; 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 401 Board of 
Trade Bldg., New Orleans. 

April 10-1l—Iowa Bakers Assn. 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines 
sec., Charles E. Forsberg, P.O. Box 
118, Waterloo. 

April 16-17 — Nebraska Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Paxton, 
Omaha; sec.-treas., Howard W. Elm, 
917 Trust Bldg., Lincoln 8. 

April 16-18 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore. 

April 18-21—Society of Grain Ele- 
vator Superintendents national con- 
vention, Hotel Statler, Buffalo; sec., 
Dean M. Clark, $27 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago. 

April 19-21—California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Asen.; Fairmont Ho- 
tel, San Francisco; sec., I. J. Strom- 
nes, Blue Anchor Bldg., 1400 10th St., 
Sacramento 14. 

April 20-21—Oklahoma Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Young- 
blood, Enid; sec., E. R. Humphrey, 
614 First National Bank Bldg., Enid. 

April 24-25 — Panhandle Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Herring Hotel, Amar- 
illo, Texas; sec., Joe S. Morris, Merit 
Mills, Inc., Amarillo. 


April 24-25—Bakers’ Forum, Allied 


Suite 101, 3757 Wilshire Bivd., Los 
Angeles. 


April 27-28—Texas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Plaza Hotel, San An- 
tonio; sec.-treas., Ben M. Ferguson, 
Brackett Grain Co., Fort Worth. 

April 29-May 1 — Texas Bakers 
Assn.; Baker Hotel, Dallas; sec., Mrs. 
Ed Goodman, 1184 National City 












Pittsburgh, Pa.; ARBA headquarters, 
735 W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 13, Il. 


May 14-18—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers; Sherman Hotel, Chicago; 
sec., Donald S. Eber, 689 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Kansas City. 

May 20-21—Missouri Grain, Feed 
& Millers Assn.; Hotel Robidoux, St. 
Joseph; sec., D. A. Meinershagen, 
Higginsville, Mo. 


ter & Gamble, M. A. & R. Bidg., 
Ivorydale, Cincinnati 17, Ohio. 
May 28-29—Ohio Grain, Mill & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Commodore 
Perry Hotel, Toledo; acting sec., H. E. 
Frederick, P.O. Box 267, Marysville. 


dune 2-4 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford; sec., Theodore Staab, 5700 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia. 


dune 3-5—Heart of America Bak- 


N. V, o_o 





“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 
0 AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


- 


Importers of 
FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 








H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 

Solicits Corr With Shi sof 

FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 

SEEl)3 AND PULSE 

Joh. Verhulststruat 141 

Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 

Codes: Riverside, Bentley's 

Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) ~ 











ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: “Asbjornsta” 








FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: “Flormel,” Oslo 














Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skippergt. 7 


Cable Address: “Johnny” 


OSLO, NORWAY 








LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

The Chase National Bank, New York 





Midland Bank, Ltd, London 











B. Tw ihe Bank, A a 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
UR SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. Sth Bd., Riverside, Private 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








Cable Address: “Gnarns,” Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
7 Bothwell Streets, GLASGOW 


0a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-108 Grafton Street, Dublin 








VAN OLDENBARNEVELTSTRAAT 12 
P.O.B. 183 


N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL ‘‘CEREALES” 


ROTTERDAM. (HOLLAND) 


Affiliated with: 
G. DALOZE GRAIN AGENCY 8.A. ANTWERP (BELGIUM) 
Reference: THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS (Minn.) 








Cable Address: ““Osieck,” 
All codes used 


Amsterdam 





Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 





Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v. h. OSIECK & Co. 
to H. F. Osieck) 
POI nn nm (Holland) P. O. Box 84 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND ALL KINDS OF FOODSTUFFS 


Sole Agents for the 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Eugene B. Nicolait 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Jones E. Mapes 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH ADVANCEMENTS—Eugene B. Nicolait, with An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., since 1929 and serving for the past several years as 
eastern region manager of the bakery products department, has been nd- 
vanced to a newly created post in the administrative department, appointed 
director of marketing and sales research, reporting directly to Arthur E. 
Weber, general sales manager of the yeast, malt and corn products division. 
Mr. Nicolait will serve as coordinator for the activities of research and 
production departments. He will continue to headquarter in New York. Jones 
E. Mapes, who has for the past four-and-a-half years served as Mr. Nicolait’s 
assistant, has been named by Paul C. Guigon, sales manager of the bakery 
products department, to fill the position of eastern region manager. Mr. 
Mapes started with Anheuser-Busch as branch manager in Mankato, Minn., 
in 1934, serving later as supervisor, sales service representative, district man- 
ager, division manager, and now eastern region manager. 





TWO WHEAT SCHOOLS 
SCHEDULED IN TEXAS 
OKLAHOMA CITY —The Texas- 
Oklahoma Wheat Improvement Assn. 
-d country grain dealers, ter- 
minal elevator employees and flour 
mill wheat buyers to attend two 
wheat schools in Texas the first week 
in February. Dates and places are as 
follows: Feb. 6-7, Riverside Lions 
Club, 2720 Race St., Ft. Worth; Feb 
8-9, San Jacinto Methodist Church, 

3416 W. 6th St., Amarillo 

Only two 


has invite 


subjects will be consid- 
ered. One is “Kernel Analysis of the 
Principal Texas Wheat Varieties,’ 
with instruction under the supervi- 
sion of K. E. Soder, director of the 





SAN FRANCISCO 


MULTHWALL PAPER BAGS J 
BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 4 
AND SEWING TWINE 


Texas-Oklahoma Wheat Improve- 
ment Assn., and Ed Granstaff, re- 
gional wheat marketing specialist for 
the extension service, USDA. The sec- 
ond subject will be “Handling and 
Conditioning of Wheat in Storage 
and How to Prevent Damage.” This 
subject will be covered at the Ft. 
Worth school by R. H. Jordan, grain 
inspector from Oklahoma City, and at 
the Amarillo school by Claude Good- 
night, chief inspector of the Amarillo 
Grain Exchange. 

Numerous flour mills and terminal 
elevators are paying premiums for 
strong gluten wheat varieties and 
discounting or refusing entirely to 
buy undesirable varieties. Almost ev- 
ery mill and terminal in Texas has 
its own variety experts. Those who 
do not, use a commercial variety 
analysis service. 

BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LiFe 
GETS BOARD POSITION 

CHICAGO—Alice E. Haggans, who 
secured her bachelor of arts degree 
from Hamline University in 1938, has 
been appointed educational director 
for the Chicago Board of Trade, effec- 
tive Jan. 16, according to Anthony G 
Allison, director of public relations for 
the board. Miss Haggans has been as- 
sistant director with the Home Arts 
Guild, having previously been a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the St. Cloud 
(Minn.) Teachers College. 








Centenmal FLOURING MILLS co. ) 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM end HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


NEW SPOKANE MILL 
THE WORLD'S ‘MOST MOL 


MILLS AT SPOKANE WENATCHEE RITZVILLE PORTLAND 











ESTABLISHED 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 
General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 


Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athens, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 








THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,skaTTLe, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York Crry 








WESTERN MILLING 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 
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AT OHIO DEALERS’ MEETING—Ohio hospitality was 
demonstrated prior to and following the evening banquet 
at the 72nd mid-winter meeting of the Ohio Grain, Mill 
& Feed Dealers Assn., Inc., in the Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Jan. 7-9. Shown enjoying this hospitality 
are, top left, E. P. Alexander, Cincinnati, and R. H. Ayers, 
Toledo, both representatives of the Chase Bag Co.; Dan 
P. Flannigan and F. J. Lannon, Urbana (Ohio) Mills; and 
P. G. Walters, the Drackett Co., Cincinnati; top right, 
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Fred Dryer, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Indianapolis; Mrs. 
Brooks Manfull and Brooks Manfull, E. F. Drew & Co., 
Carrollton, Ohio; and A. H. Poppe, Bremco Alfalfa Mills, 
Inc., New Bremen, Ohio; lower left, Mr. and Mrs. F. A. 
Parman, Hayward, Inc., Oak Harbor, Ohio, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Ben Rawnsley, Blatchford Calf Meal Co., Fort 
Thomas, Ky.; lower right, Ralph D. Mayby, Bremco Al- 
falfa Mills, Inc., New Bremen, Ohio; Hugh Bragdon and 
William E. Evans, Jdr., 
Corp., Terre Haute, Ind. 


both of Commercial Solvents 





Macaroni Institute, Chile Start 
Rust-Resistant Durum Program 


WASHINGTON — A Pan-American 
program to develop durum wheat 
which will resist stem rust and other 
plant diseases has been launched by 
the National Macaroni Institute in 
cooperation with the Chilean govern- 
ment. 

As a first step in the international 
search for better durum, the Maca- 
roni Institute recently presented Am- 
bassador Felix Nieto Del Rio of Chile 
with samples of the best wheat seed 
from the durum growing areas of 
North Dakota. 

Ambassador Del Rio announced the 
seed would be turned over to the 
Chilean Department of Agriculture 
and the Sociedad Nacional de Agri- 
cultura, Chilean farm group, for ex- 
perimentation and testing in the du- 
rum areas of Chile. Durum seed from 


FARM HOUSEWIVES’ USE OF 
COMMERCIAL BREAD UP 


Farm housewives are no longer do- 
ing the bulk of their baking in their 
own homes. Gertrude S. Weiss of the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics, speaking at a re- 
cent Washington, D.C., conference, 
presented facts to show that today 
94% of farm wives buy bread at the 
grocery store. In 1936 only 67% of 
the farm housewives purchased 
ready-baked bread at the store. “Food 
store purchases of food items by farm 
families,” Miss Weiss says, “have 
grown to average $10 to $15 weekly 
per family — in three areas checked 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. On a per capita basis, farm 
family food purchases average $3.50 
to $4 per week.” 


_ ANNU RA 
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the South American republic will be 
similarly tested in North Dakota. 

In making the presentation of seed 
to Ambassador Del Rio, in behalf of 
the institute, Rep. Fred G. Aandahl 
of North Dakota, cited the durum 
program as an example of interna- 
tional cooperation which could bring 
great benefit to both countries. 

“The farmers of my state will be 
grateful if this joint experiment pro- 
duces a variety of durum which will 
increase the yields of their fields,” 
Rep. Aandahl said. “We are happy to 
cooperate with the Chilean govern- 
ment in the effort to develop new and 
better varieties of durum.” 

Durum wheat, the hardest wheat 
known to man, is used principally in 
the production of macaroni, spaghetti 
and noodles. Durum production in 
the U.S. is concentrated chiefly in 
a 12-county triangular section of 
North Dakota. 

Normally resistant to diseases 
which affect other varieties of wheat, 
the 1950 durum crop was reduced 
by a new type of stem rust which 
struck the North Dakota wheat fields 
last summer. 

By cross-breeding Chilean and 
North Dakota durum strains, agron- 
omists are hopeful that a new durum 
can be developed which can prove 
resistant to all types of infection. 

BREAD (8S THE STAFF OF LIFE 

SURCHARGE ON SHIPMENTS 

NEW ORLEANS—The River Plate 
and Brazil shipping conferences have 
announced that effective March 18 
a surcharge of 25% will be assessed 
on freight and charges applying to 
shipments destined for Rio de Ja- 
neiro. Where freight and charges are 
paid in cruzeiros in Brazil the pres- 
ent 3.8% surcharge and the 5% re- 
mittance tax shall also apply on the 


25% surcharge. The action was neces- 
sary because of the congestion at 
Rio de Janeiro and the resulting de- 
tention of vessels at that port, the 
conference stated. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TEAMWORK IN CRISIS IS 
MINNESOTA FORUM THEME 


MINNEAPOLIS—W. Averill Harri- 
man, special assistant to President 
Truman, will be the principal speaker 
at the 1951 Farm Forum to be held 
March 19-20 in Minneapolis’ Radisson 
Hotel, according to J. Cameron Thom- 
son, general chairman of the forum. 

Mr. Harriman will discuss the re- 
sponsibilities of the U.S. to other na- 
tions in the present world crisis at the 
luncheon of the first day’s session. 
The title of his talk is “Our Interna- 
tional Responsibilities.” 

Other speakers scheduled to address 
the forum include D. Howard Doane, 
Doane Agricultural Service, Inc., Mey- 
er Kestnbaum, president of Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx, and Anna Lord 
Straus, past president of the League 
of Women Voters of the U.S. 

Theme of this year’s forum, the 
fifth such event sponsored by the ag- 
ricultural committee of the Minne- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce, is 
“Teamwork in World Crisis—Agricul- 
ture, Business, Labor.” 

The morning sessions will bring out 
discussions on what agriculture, in- 
dustry and labor each contributes to 
the nation’s economy and the commit- 
ments they each will have to meet as 
the nation gears its production pro- 
gram for all-out mobilization. Mone- 
tary and fiscal controls will also be 
discussed. 

The afternoon sessions will develop 
panel discussions of subjects intro- 
duced by the speakers during their 
morning talks. The audience will par- 
ticipate in the discussions. 

Mr. Thomson said the 1951 forum 
promises to be the largest yet. Regis- 
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tration at the first Farm Forum in 
1947 numbered only 450 while last 
year 1,843 attended. “Farmer attend- 
ance will run well over 50%,” Mr. 
Thomson predicted, “and the remain- 
der will be made up of businessmen, 
labor and agricultural leaders.” All 
meetings are open to the _ public. 
There is no registration fee. 


“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Purina Buys Merit 
Mills, With Plants 
in Texas, Oklahoma 


ST. LOUIS—Donald Danforth, pres- 
ident of the Ralston Purina Co., St. 
Louis, Jan. 31 announced that his 
company has purchased Merit Mills, 
Inc., which includes major milling 
operations at Oklahoma City and Am- 
arillo, Texas, and smaller plants at 
Muskogee and Sayre, Okla. 

The Purina company will operate 
the Merit Mills, manufacturing Merit 
feeds as well as Purina Chows, Mr. 
Danforth said. Under this plan the 
present Merit personnel and dealer 
organization will be retained. 

A. G. Hammond, president of Merit 
Mills, in retiring from the feed manu- 
facturing business asserted that he 
is “pleased to be able to transfer his 
business to a member of the feed in- 
dustry that can supply and service 
Merit customers with highest quality 
products and program.” 

Purina operation of the Merit plants 
was effective as of Jan. 31, and is 
under the direction of R. E. Rowland, 
Purina vice president in charge of 
production. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL MILLS DIVIDEND 

MINNEAPOLIS—tThe board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
$0.84375 a share on General Mills 
3%% cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock payable March 1, 1951, 
to stockholders of record Feb. 9, 1951. 
This is the 22nd consecutive quarter- 
ly dividend on General Mills 3%% 
preferred stock. 


ACTIVATED BRAN—Bran is made 
to flow like water in a device con- 
structed in the division of flour mill 
engineering at the University of Min- 
nesota. The mechanism consists of 
a hopper bottom into which air at 
about 6 Ib. pressure is introduced 
through a single ply of cotton con- 
veyor belt. The air sets the bran par- 
ticles in motion and the mass flows 
like water. The picture above is of an 
experimental installation in the divi- 
sion’s laboratory. 
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. CEMEMBER THIS 





when analyzing operating costs 


WHEN YOU mix your own 
ingredients, losses arise from: 


WHEN YOU use Pillsbury 
Bakery Mixes, savings result 
from: 

e@ Fewer items to handle. 

e@ Fewer items to store. 


@ Scaling and blending 
reduced to a minimum. 


@ Stabilized costs. 
@ Cost fluctuations. ... @ Stabilized quality. 


@ Spilling of ingredients. 
@ Inaccurate scaling. 

e Careless operation. 

@ Spoilage. 

@ Invisible shortages. 


Put Pillsbury Bakery Mixes to the test - ' e An outstanding line of modern mixes 
...under our MONEY-BACK GUAR- FP de 7: for all types of SWEET GOODS... 
ANTEE. Ask your Pillsbury salesman 7 ymbel 6 ’ for CAKES .. . for Raised and Cake 
or your jobber. oe , DOUGHNUTS. 


You can't forget PILLSBURY BAKERY MIXES 


PiILLsBURY MILLS, INC. « General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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CANADIAN TRADE COMMENT 





TORONTO--It is reported from 
Ottawa that Canada is going to give 
India frost-damaged wheat to help 
stave off starvation that threatens 
millions. Announcement of the gift is 
expected shortly. It is a humanitarian 
move that will bind together more 
closely the East and West at the 
time of the greatest strain between 
ihe two, officials believe. 

In addition, it helps Canada dis- 
pose of some grain that is good for 
human consumption but which is dif- 
ficult to mill. The wheat to be given 
India is a good heavy wheat with 
high protein content, but difficult for 
western mills to mill. The. gift, it is 
reported, will run into millions of 
bushels. 


WEST EUROPE TRADE 
SHOULD BE BOOSTED 


Following his return from a six- 
week business trip to the U.K. and 
Western Europe, W. J. Quinn, presi- 
dent of the Canadian Exporters 
Assn., addressed the association in 
Toronto Feb. 1. He spoke on condi- 
tions in the countries visited and 
stressed the fact that Canada should 
and could do more business with 
Western Europe by studying Euro- 
pean markets, personal visits and 
pressing for further concessions with 
the U.K. Canada has a special part 
to play, Mr. Quinn said. She has not 
yet made her mark in Europe, and 
there is frequent confusion of Cana- 
dians with Americans. 


RATES PAST PEAK, 
SHIPPERS BELIEVE 


Belief is prevalent in freight cir- 
cles at Vancouver that ocean rates 
have now reached their peak. Basis 
for this belief is that latest figures 
are down from the recent highs and 
that the advent of a large number 
of American ships being reactivated, 
and which will undoubtedly find their 
way into tramp trades, will hold 
rates down. As an indication of the 
belief that peak rates are now past, 
shippers point out that full cargoes of 
wheat from here to the U.K. were 
done during the week for April load- 
ing at 150s. which compares with 
155s. paid for February-March posi- 
tions. Business to India was done 


By A. H. Bailey 





for 146s.3d. for May loading here on 
full cargoes while April-May loading 
positions went at 147s.6d. Recent full 
cargoes done for South Africa “for 
March-April loading were done at 
162s.6d. 


BRITAIN APPROACHED 
ON WHEAT PAYMENT 
Representations have been made to 
the government of the U.K. in con- 
nection with the “have regard” clause 
of the Anglo-Canadian wheat agree- 
ment, which concluded July 31, 1950, 
and the final payment to be made to 
Canadian producers. This was made 
known in Ottawa last week by 
Prime Minister Louis St. Laurents. He 
made the statement in the House 
of Commons, when asked by opposi- 
tion members if Canada had opened 
negotiations with the U.K. with the 
purpose of securing an additional pay- 
ment for wheat sold under the Anglo- 
Canadian wheat contract. 


The Prime Minister would not 
commit himself to say “negotiations” 
had been opened, but that representa- 
tions were made. Trade Minister 
Howe, during discussion, and in an- 
swer to a question, said that he could 
make no statement on when final pay- 
ments would be made to producers on 
the U.K. contract. 


GROWERS TO HAVE 
VOICE IN FREEZE 


J. G. Gardiner, minister of agri- 
culture, told a meeting in Chatham 
Jan. 29 that price controls on farm 
products will not be fixed without 
consultation with representatives of 
growers’ organizations. According to 
Mr. Gardiner, farmers will receive 
the same consideration they received 
during the last war. Advisory com- 
mittees of the Wartime Prices Board 
still are functioning and would con- 
sult with producer representatives 
before freezing prices. 





~ ~ 
Exports of Flour 

ah 

lhrough Vancouver 
Reach New Peak 

VANCOUVER—-Successive month- 
ly increases in the movement of flour 
overseas from this port are reported 
by port authorities. Clearances in No- 
vember totaled 301,322 bbl., compared 
with only 213,206 bbl. in October, 
and in December the movement 
climbed to the highest level of 1950, 
totaling 359,610 bbl. 

Increased shipments to the Philip- 
pines, China and the U.K. accounted 
for most of the increases. The heavi- 
est movement was to the Philippines, 
which took 65,884 bbl. in November 
and jumped to 145,109 bbl. the fol- 


lowing month. Chinese purchases 
were 73,387 bbl. in November and 
36,922 a month later, while U.K 


buying was 72,352 and 101,785 bbl., 
respectively. 

Shipments in November’ were: 
China 73,387, U.K. 72,352, Philippines 
65,884, West Indies 25,728, Central 
America 23,725, Lebanon 22,653, Pan- 
ama 4,896, Japan 6,319, Peru 5,714, 
East Indies 562, South Sea Islands 
102. 

December clearances were Philip- 


pines 145,109, U.K. 101,785, China 36,- 
922, West Indies 25,626, Japan 20,- 
694, Central America 20,219, Panama 
5,398, East Indies 2,066, Colombia 
870, Formosa 510, Ecuador 411. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

GENERAL MANAGER NAMED 

VANCOUVER—J. Bruce McCur- 
rach, assistant general manager of 
Brackman-Ker Milling Co., has been 
appointed general manager, it is an- 
nounced by R. H. B. Ker, president. 
He takes over the duties of D. J. 
Grant who is retiring after 40 years’ 
service with the company in its 
branches throughout Canada. The 
new general manager was graduated 
in agriculture from the University of 
British Columbia in 1926 and joined 
the company three years later as 
dairy field service man. 
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AVERAGE WHEAT PRICES 
IN CANADA COMPUTED 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has advised the trade that the 
average prices for Class 1 (domestic) 
and Class 2 (export) wheat, for the 
month of January are $1.98% and 
$2.01'2 bu., respectively. Both are 
basis No. 1 northern in store Fort 
William-Port Arthur, or Vancouver. 








More ‘‘Push’’ Needed to Maintain 
Sales of U.S. Flour in Europe 


LONDON—tThe difficulties of sell- 
ing imported flour in Europe are rap- 
idly increasing, and the time is ap- 
proaching when considerable sales 
pressure will be necessary if the vol- 
ume of business is to be maintained 
at the levels reached in postwar 
years. 

In confirmation of this opinion im- 
porters point to the keener competi- 
tion now coming from the home mill- 
ing industries and to the reluctance 
of governments to allow the use of 
dollars for the purchase of flour, pre- 
ferring instead to take wheat, which 
besides providing employment, pro- 
duces millfeed for home agriculture. 
Currently dollars provided by the 
Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion have been used by the European 


importing countries, but as this source 
of finance begins to dry up, so will 
the demand for imported flour. 

Only by the exercise of salesman- 
ship can the trade hope to hold its 
position. 

Flour salesmen, till now having had 
little to do in the selling field be- 
cause of the system of working with- 
in strictly enforced government 
quotas, consider that given certain 
advantages they will be able to meet 
the competition from home milled 
flour. First and foremost, they state, 
quality must be maintained, the price 
must be right, deliveries must be reg- 
ular and efforts made to eradicate 
holdups and losses due to damaged 
shipments. 

Although present world conditions 


preclude the exercise of much opti- 
mism the time will come when the 
trade is freer than now and it is in 
such conditions that the need for 
efficient selling methods and promo- 
tional aids will be felt. The personal 
contacts of the flour salesmen are a 
valuable asset to the American and 
Canadian export industries, and pro- 
vided they are given their require- 
ments, the markets will be found de- 
spite the difficulties. 

Prominent importers stress, how- 
ever, that the uncertain future of the 
trade means that young men are re- 
luctant to enter the business, and that 
when the time comes to make great- 
er efforts in a free market this lack 
of experienced young men is going 
to be an obstacle to any expansion 
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of trade. Bakers are willing to listen 
to arguments in favor of one particu- 
lar brand or quality of flour provided 
the salesman is a man of acknowl- 
edged experience. 

The first postwar efforts to break 
down sales resistance to imported 
flour have been made in Holland 
where traders have succeeded in per- 
suading the government to give them 
a greater measure of freedom than 
is operative elsewhere. Many prob- 
lems have been encountered and are 
being rapidly solved due, in some re- 
spects, to the enthusiasm of the 
younger men in the trade, of whom 
there is no dearth in Holland. In this, 
as well as in many other respects, the 
Dutch imported flour trade is unique. 

One importer, detailing the diffi- 
culties met in the bakery trade by 
his representatives, said that it was 
often difficult to persuade a baker, 
hitherto using only home milled flour, 
to switch to imported. The prospect 
invariably insisted that he was famil- 
iar with the product of the home 
mills and was reluctant to make ex- 
periments with new brands. This has 
been countered by leaving a sample 
for testing, a method which can be 
safely adopted by an importer con- 
nected with a U.S. mill of unques- 
tioned reliability. 

The necessity of using varying types 
of wheat in the grist is a major re- 
tarding factor to efforts of the home 
millers in their attempts to obtain 
a fixed standard of quality. Hence, 
importers are able to use this point 
as the main plank in their sales drive. 
Several bakers have been persuaded 
to return to the use of imported flour 
as a result of this argument, and 
the method of leaving samples will 
have to be adopted in Britain if sep- 
arate distribution of imported flour 
is again permitted. 

Currently, all imported flour is 
mixed in with the home milled na- 
tional flour of 81% extraction and 
many of the new generation of bak- 
ers have had no opportunity of using 
American and Canadian flour either 
alone or included in a blend of their 
own. Considerable educational work 
will be necessary if the British im- 


porters are to regain their lost 
ground, and in this respect it is sug- 
gested that the various research 


bodies in the U.S. could give valuable 

advice and assistance in framing the 

necessary guidance and “sales talk.” 
Deliveries Uncertain 

Another difficulty encountered by 
some importers in Holland is the non- 
regularity of deliveries from their 
mills due in the main to transporta- 
tion difficulties. A customer booking 
an order for delivery in the second 
half of the month, within a time range 
of 14 days, is disappointed when de- 
livery is not effected, due to trans- 
port delays, until the middle of the 
following month. In consequence he 
is unlikely to repeat the order, for 
when dealing with the home mills he 
knows that delivery can be made on 
a specified day and at a specified hour 
if necessary. 

So the question of greater regular- 
ity in deliveries is one which will be 
of increasing importance in a con- 
trol free market. While it is recog- 
nized that some of the inordinate de- 
lays experienced in the past are not 
the fault of the exporting millers, 
importers reporting this difficulty 
suggest that some attention to the 
matter might result in a partial re- 
duction of the delays. 

One solution would be for the mills 
to maintain stocks of flour in the im- 
porting countries—though the import- 
er putting forward this idea took care 
to stress that this would have to be 
at the expense of the exporter. In 
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Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 


HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 


Special 
Cake Flours 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO © U.S.A. 
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The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 


Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 














. *nne 
King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without n equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR ASA 


BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 








ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 
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such a case the cost would be added 
to the price, thus nullifying the im- 
portant requisite demanded by sales- 
men, that of a price low enough to 
allow competition with the home 
mills. 

The cost of freight is another im- 
portant item on the list of problems 
to be faced, for recently added 
charges in this connection are already 
proving a source of anxiety for trad- 
ers. 

Shipments Damaged 

Another problem upon which the 
advice and assistance of the exporters 
is sought concerns the damage sus- 
tained by shipments of flour. Timber, 
certain types of fruit and carbon 
black are examples as commodities 
which cause damage when shipped 
adjacent to flour. 

Although contaminated parcels can 
be rectified, the necessary measures 
take time and if that particular ship- 
ment has already been booked out to 
certain customers who are relying on 
delivery, the importer’s reputation 
for service is bound to suffer. 

The problems detailed are not in- 
capable of solution, and importing in- 
terests are hopeful that with the co- 
operation of the American and Cana- 
dian millers steps can be taken to 
secure settlement before the trade 
faces up to the difficulties which will 
follow any steps for decontrol. 


BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


3,000,000 BU. CANADIAN 
WHEAT, FLOUR SHIPPED 


WINNIPEG—More than 3 million 
bushels of Canadian wheat and flour 
were reported sold for export last 
week. Flour sales made up only 979,- 
000 bu. of this amount with Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement countries 
taking 643,000 bu., which went to the 
Philippines, Cuba, Dominican Repub- 
lic, Gold Coast, Gibraltar, Venezuela, 
Nigeria and the Belgian Congo. The 
remainder, totaling 336,000 bu. of 
Class 2 flour, went to Israel, Singa- 
pore, Malaya and Nicaragua. 

Sales of wheat to TWA countries 
amounted to 1,484,000 bu. made up 
of the following amounts: U.K., 907,- 
000; Belgium, 218,000, and India, 359,- 
000. Japan took the largest amount 
from the 559,000 bu. Class 2 wheat 
reported sold for export, with 310,- 
000 bu. going to that destination. 
Belgium was next with 175,000, and 
Switzerland 74,000. 


BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PARTNERSHIP DISSOLVED 


TORONTO—Sullivan & Kennedy, 
Toronto, grain, flour and feed firm, 
has announced the dissolution of part- 
nership and the formation of a new 
firm known as E. D. Sullivan & Co. 
Both were effective Jan. 9. 
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PAUL STORVICK NEW HEAD 
OF MINNEAPOLIS BAKERS 


MINNEAPOLIS — Paul Storvick, 
Storvick Bakery, was elected presi- 
dent of the Associated Bakers of Min- 
neapolis at the annual election of 
officers and dinner dance held at the 
Covered Wagon cafe here recently. 
Mr. Storvick succeeds Ove A. Mathis- 
rud, Mathisrud Bake Shop, president 
of the group for the past two years. 

M. B. Ferguson, Ferguson Bakery, 
was named vice president, and Louis 
C. Reuther, L. C. Reuther Bakery, 
elected treasurer. J. M. Long was con- 
tinued as secretary. 

Following the business meeting, 
bakers, allied tradesmen and their 
wives took part in the dancing and 
entertainment which concluded the 
evening. 


KANSAS 


There is still room in the baking 
business to attract attention and 
build sales with. higher quality pro- 
ducts. If you‘re looking for bread 
improvement, let SUNNY KANSAS 
flour give you a fine start toward 
that goal. SUNNY KANSAS has 
earned its reputation for making 
good loaves better. 


a 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA > KANSAS 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 





“Only 4% of the nation’s manufacturers started 
before 1900. To keep your business going, you have 
to keep on your toes.” 


/) i, R. K. PEEK, President 
x PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 
Ss, S&S 


4 KANSAS CITY © BUFFALO * NEW YORK 
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Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 

High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 

Plain and Selfrising | 


Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 
Mannafacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels ,LAGONTER, IND. NORFOLK. VA 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


Me 





Price vs. Quality 


FLOUR BUYING “BARGAINS” are likely to prove 
disastrous. For more than 50 years you have bought our 
brands with perfect safety, knowing that they represented 
the highest and most Dependable Quality that scientific 


milling could produce. 











BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Villers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 


KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
& 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota” 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwrts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour— 250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








U.S. Flour Production 
and Consumption 


Note: Export statistics for 1947, 
1948, 1949 and 1950, include flour ex- 
ported under the Department of Army 
Civilian Supply Program and, as in 
the previous years, flour made entire- 
ly of U.S. wheat, and other wheat 
flour (including flour milled in bond), 
in 100-Ib, sacks, 000’s omitted. 
Sources: Reported four production 
for 1947 and 1948 and the partially 
estimated flour product.on for 1944, 
1945, 1946, 1949 and 1950, U.S. Bureau 
of the Census; est.mated domestic 
disappearance, fhe Northwestern 
Miller; exports, Foreign Trade Divi 
sion of the Bureau of the Census 
U.S. Department of Commerce. 
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Januar 
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6-MONTH NET EARNINGS 
OF OMAR, INC., INCREASE 


OMAHA—Omar, Inc., has reported 
unaudited net earnings after taxes of 
$402,020 for the 24 weeks ending Dec 
16, 1950, compared with $350,035 for 
the period ending Dec. 17, 1949, ac- 
cording to W. J. Coad, Jr., president. 

On net sales of $14,259,891 for the 
period, the company earned $980,156 
This compares with earnings of $576,- 
035 on net sales of $12,815,089 for the 
period ending Dec. 17, 1949. 

Net income of the company was 
computed after deducting provisions 
for all taxes including excess profits 
taxes; $578,136 was set aside for in- 
come taxes for the 1950 period, com- 
pared with $226,000 allowed for taxes 
in 1949. 

Net earnings for 162,894 common 
shares outstanding amounted to $2.19 
for the 24 weeks in 1950, compared 
with $1.90 for the like period of 1949, 
with 158,124 common shares out- 
standing. 

BREAD i656 
COLORADO M. & E. PAYS 25¢ 
Fred W. Lake, president of the Col- 

orado Milling & Elevator Co., has 
announced that at a meeting held Jan. 
26 directors of the company declared 
a quarterly dividend of 25¢ a share 
on the company’s outstanding com- 
mon stock. The dividend is payable 
March 1, 1951, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business Feb. 15, 
1951. 
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United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grains in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
it the close of the week ending Jan. 27, 
and Jan. 28, 1950, as reported to the 
jrain Branch of the Production and Market- 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
f Agriculture in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Canadian 
in bond— 
Jan Jan. 


American 


ot, -5 
1951 1950 
1,228 1,153 


Bonded Grain in the United States 
bonded grain in the U.S. as 
piled | the secretary of the Chi 

ho 1 f Trade, Jan. 27, 1951 (000's 


Vheat Oats Rye Barl'y 
Baltimore ° ee 110 ee 
Boston 
Buf 





“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 





MINNEAPOLIS. MINN 








Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








“RUSSELL’'S BEST” 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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The Williams Bros. Co. 

Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve'’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 


D. RK. FisHer, Mgr BELGRADE, MONT. 








Garland Mills, Inc. 
Pure Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Fam ous for Quality 
GREENSBURG, IND 











0 
BAKERY FLOUR 
MAORTEN MILLING CO. 





The Bnice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Mi 





The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 








“Golden Loat” 


The Flour with he De 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
ake City, Minr 

















A line of essential 
BAKERY PRODUCTS 
uniform and reliable 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building *« New York, N.Y. 








DONUT 

A SUCCESSFUL 

BUSINESS CALLS FOR poo 
FINEST EQUIPMENT and 


DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 


393 Seventh Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 





New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 








GLOBE BAKERS FLOUR 


Globe Cereal Mills 
El Paso, Texas 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, Ill. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 


Producers of 


DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 











CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















“DIAMOND D” 


Saker’s Spring Patent 
Milled Ur Laboratory Contro 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
She dies Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the New York Curb market: 


High Low Close Close 
os 


27%, 
1950-51— 5 19: 31 
Allied Mills, Inc. 30% 27 $ 30 
Allis-Chalm.r. 41% 28 4 ‘ 1% 
Pid. $3.25 100 z 99% 
Am. Cyanamid ss, 
Pid, 178% 
A-v-M Co oo 
Borden 
Bur.y Bise. Corp. 
Cont. Baking Co. 
Pid. $5.50 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co. 
Pid. $7 
Cream of Whow 
Dow Chemical 
Pid. $4 A 
Vid. $4.25 vad 
**Flour Mills of 
ee Inc. 
Baking Co. 
fa. $8 
b> Foods Corp. 
. $3.50 
Mills, Ine. 
Pid. 3% % 
Pid. 5% 
. A&P Tea Co. 
Pfd. i 
Hathaway Bak., 
Inc., “A” 
Horn & Hardart 


Natl. Bise uit Co... 
Pid. $7 1 
Omar, Ine. 
Pillsbury M., Ine. 
Pid. $4 
Procter & Gam. 
Purity Bak. Corp. 
Quaker Oats Co. 
Pid. $6 160% 
Ralston Purina 
Co., Pid, $3.75. 103% 
St. Kegis Pa. Co. 13% 7 : 
Pid. $4.40 96 5 5H 95% 
Std. Brands, Inc. 25% + ‘ 6 25% 
Pfd. $4.50 - 96% a 944 "91% 
tSterling Drug 39%, = 3 36% 37% 
Pid. $3.50 103% 3 *102% 
Sunshine Bis., Inc. 63% 5 57% 
United Bi uit 
of America 24% 31% *32% 
Pfd. $4.50 111% a * = 
Victor Ch, Wks. 31% 39% 
Pfd. $3.50 161% %* pS “100% 
Ward Baking Co. 2 hy 4 19 
Warrants : : 6% 
Pfd. $5.50 i 101 


Asked 
+Colorado Milling & Elev. Co. 2 16 
Safety Car Heating & 
Lighting Co., Inc. - 3% 18% 
?Standard Milling Co. ...... 8% 9% 


*Previous close. **Midwest stock market. 
tOver counter. ¢Subsidiary Sterwin Chemi- 
cals, Inc. 


Closing bid 7 asked prices on stocks 

not traded Feb. 3: 
Asked 

Horn & Hardart Aggy of 

New York, $5 Pfd. 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York, $8 Pfd. 
Wagner Baking Oe. 7% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. ... 108% 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
High Low Close 
Jan. 


19, 
1951 


! 
& 
= 
2 
J 


ar | 
- 


—- ¥ eye i 
Ptd. 


ew 


Cc Rs breaks: eee 
Can. Food Prod.. 


Beuwe 
& 


Catelli Food, A: 
Consol. Bakeries . % 
Federal Grain ... 1 5% 


— 
news 


~~ 


ae 
Maple Leaf Mig. 14% 
Mid-Pacific Grain 
Ogilvie Flour ... 
> 


Purity Flour .... 
Pfd. 


Reliance “Grain » 
St. Lawrence FL 
Toronto Elevs. .. 
United Grain, A. 
George Weston . 
Pid. 44% .... 104 y 
Woods Mig. Pfd. 32 24 30 32 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 
Asked 
Catelli Food, B 
Inter City Bakeries ... 
McCabe Grain, B ‘ 
St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd. ... 
Western Grain 


NEW ELEVATOR PLANNED 

BELPRE, KANSAS—The Davidson 
Grain Co. here will erect a new 200,- 
000 bu. grain elevator, Arvis Alder- 
son, manager, has announced. Work 
on the project is scheduled to begin 
in February. 


Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


‘Mrvad ts the 
Staff of Liter” 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


In the Heart of Kansas’ 


NV iTd slhic Mm. 4elaltets 





“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


Aso SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 








104 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. ®FrAt° 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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OUTPUT DOWN, ADM SELLS 
OREGON FLAXSEED PLANT 


MINNEAPOLIS — The _ Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. has sold its Port- 
land flaxseed plant. 

T. L. Daniels, president, explained 
that recent geographical shifts in 
flaxseed production would make fu- 
ture operation of the plant unprofit- 
able. The mill was purchased from 
the American Linseed Co. in 1928 to 
crush flaxseed imported from India. 

Recently, however, Asia has had 
little flaxseed to export, and local 
production in the Portland area has 
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dwindled from over 200,000 bu. an- 
nually to only 30,000 in the past sea- 
son. For the first time in 40 years 
the Pacific Northwest has no regular 
flaxseed crushing plant. 

The purchaser is David Fain of the 
California Bag & Metal Co., Portland, 
who has indicated the plant will be 
used in conjunction with the opera- 
tion of his company. 

The retirement of Henry S. Bow- 
ers as director of Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., was announced by Mr. 
Daniels. Mr. Bowers was a member 
of ADM’s original board of directors 
elected when the company was in- 
corporated in 1923. He has served 


continually in that capacity during 
the past 27 years. 

As a partner in Goldman, Sachs & 
Co., New York banking firm, Mr. 
Bowers also has served as director of 
Minneapolis-Moline Power Implement 
Co.; Endicott-Johnson Corp.; Jewel 
Tea Co.; S. H. Kress & Co.; Cham- 
pion Paper & Fiber Co.; United Bis- 
cuit Co. of America, and Kelsey- 
Hayes Wheel Co. 

Payment of a dividend 
share payable March 2, 1951, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business Feb. 14, 1951, also was 
announced. 


of 70¢ a 


ADVERTISING SPACE RESERVATIONS 
Now Being Accepted for 


The Northwestern Miller 
1951 ALMANACK 


“Where your aduertising is seen throughout the 
year by all readers of The Northwestern Miller” 
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Significant to every advertiser desiring to reach the Feed, Grain, 








These Advertisers Were 
Represented in the 1950 Almanack 


Allen, James, & Co. 
American Molasses Co. 
Archer-Daniels- Mid- 
land Co. 
Barr Shipping Co. 
Bay State Milling Co. 
Bin-Dicator Co, 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P 
Cameron, John F., & 
Co., Ltd 
Cargill, Ine. 
Cereales, Commissie 
handel, N. V. 
Chubb & Son 
Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co. 
Donszelmann & Co., 
N. V 


Eckhart, B. A., Mig. Co. 
Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Assn. 
Florelius & Ulsteen, A/S 
Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills 
Great Lakes Steel Corp. 
Hallet & Carey Co. 
Johansen & Co., Anth. 
Jones-Hettelsater 
Construction Co. 
Justesen, Brodr. 
Kimpton, W. S., & Sons 
King, H. H., Flour 
Mills Co. 
Knappen Milling Co. 
Loken & Co., A/S 
Long, W. E., Co. 
Luchsinger, Meurs 
Co. 
Madsen, Rud. 
Mardorf Peach & 
Co., Ltd 


Meelunie, N. V. (Flour 
Union Ltd.) 


Mercator, A/S 
Merchen Scale Feeders 
Mid-Continent Grain Co 
Midland Flour Mills, 


Ltd. 
Minnesota Linseed 
Oil Co. 
Norenberg & Belsheim 
Norris Grain Co. 
Novadel-Agene Corp. 
Nulomoline Co. 
Osborne McMillan 
Elevator Co. 
Osieck & Go., v/h 
Pillman & Phillips 
Pioneer Bag Co. 
Richmond Mfg. Co 
Riegel Paper Corp 
Robinson, Thomas, & 
Son, Ltd. 
Ruoff & Co., A 
Russell, D. T., & 
Baird, Ltd. 
Russell-Miller Mig. Co 
Simonds-Shields- 
Theis Grain Co. 
Smith, Sidney, Ltd 
Smyth, Ross T., & Co 


Ltd. 
Staley Milling Co 
Star of the West 
Milling Co. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co 
Thomas, Vaughan, & 
Co., Ltd. 
Usines Vermylen S. A 
Van Dusen Harrington 
Co. 
Victor Chemical Works 
Wallace & Tiernan 
Co., Inc, 
Weisheimer Bros. 
Witsenburg, M., Jr 
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Special Positions—2nd and 3rd covers 


4% 
$25.00 


extra. Color red required. 
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for 1951 ALMANACK Advertising 


Advertisements are available to you in the following 
sizes and dimensions, at the rates indicated: 





or 


$ 25.00 per page or less 


Size- 
Width 


x 


extra; 


$10 


0.00 per page or less 


Bleed Off Charge—$10.00. Plate size 8%x11%, trim size $%x11% inches 


Flour and Baking industries will be the 1951 ALMANACK edition 
of The Northwestern Miller. 


This invaluable reference book will be received by all readers 
of The Northwestern Miller as a Section Two of the April 24, 1951, 
issue. This year’s Almanack will continue and expand the valuable 
statistical and informational service regarding crops, production, 
regulations, etc., for which this annual edition serves as an ever- 
handy “reference library.” 


Your advertising message will be seen time and again through- 
out the year in the Almanack as this indispensable volume will be 
retained and referred to repeatedly by readers who will be most 
receptive to your advertising. 


Send in your space reservation today and assure yourself ample 
time in which to prepare your advertising copy, which can be ac- 
cepted not later than March 15. Use the handy space reservation 
form below. Mail it today. 


Features of the 1951 ALMANACK will be these 
departments, with their own material, such as: 


FLOUR— BAKING— 


Packaging Laws State Baking Laws 
Production List of Industrial Movies 
Exports and Imports List of Baking Schools 
World Import Duties Census Report 


List of Largest Bakeries 


FOREIGN— FEEDS— GRAIN— 


Regulations Wheat Standards 
Bleaching Flour Corn Standards 
Self-rising Flour Contract Grades 
Packaging Elevator Capacity 


Rules Governing Feed Trade 
Definitions of Grain By-Products 
Feedstuffs Analysis Table 
Farm Animal Population 

State Laws 


ALMANACK Advertising Dept. 
The Northwestern Miller 

118 South Sixth Street 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Please accept our order for an advertisement........... 
inches deep by............columns wide to appear in the 
April 24, 1951, ALMANACK edition of The Northwestern 
Miller. 


FIRM NAME 


ADDRESS 


2% 21.00 


4th cover—$30.00 


SIGNED DATE 
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February 6, 1951 


NEW SACRAMENTO BAKERY 
STARTED BY CONTINENTAL 


SACRAMENTO—Clyde A. Shurt- 
leff, manager of the Sacramento Won- 
der Bread Bakery of the Continental 
Baking Co., has announced that con- 
struction will begin immediately on 
a 60,000 sq. ft. office and plant build- 
ing in North Sacramento. 

The Lawrence Construction Co. of 
Sacramento was awarded the contract 
for the structure, which will be erect- 
ed on a seven-acre site. The building 
permit application listed the construc- 
tion cost at $500,000. 

The building will be of steel and 
concrete construction and of modern 
design. It will contain offices, bak- 
ing facilities, garage facilities, ware- 
house space and an assembly hall. 
Space for parking 150 cars will adjoin 
the plant. 

The plant will double the capacity 
of the present Wonder Bread plant 
at 14th and R St. Present facilities 
will be abandoned upon completion of 
the new plant, scheduled for use late 
this year. The area served by the 
plant is bounded by Redding, Cal, 
Reno, Nev., Fairfield and Lodi, Cal. 

Continental came to Sacramento in 
1924 when it purchased the Perfec- 
tion Bakery. 

BREAD 


S THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


LOS ANGELES RETAILERS 
HEAR VICTOR E. MARX 


LOS ANGELES—tThe election of 
1951 officers and an address by Victor 
E. Marx, American Dry Milk Insti- 
tute, Chicago, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers, fea- 
tured the meeting of the Master 
Bakers Retail Assn. of Los Angeles 
County Feb. 6 at the Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas Co. auditorium. 

John Freeman is returning to his 
former position with the association 
as its insurance counsellor. Phil Seitz, 
secretary of the allied trades associa- 
tion, will succeed him as executive 
secretary. Unopposed for reelection 
as secretary-treasurer is Chris Weiss, 
Bellflower. 

Nominees for president are Herb 
Schindler and Jay Thornton, both 
independent bakers of Pasadena; for 
first vice president, David Honig, Sug- 
ar Bowl Bakery, Los Angeles, and 
Sherman Lowe, Danish-American 
Bakery, Glendale; for second vice 
president, Howard Steele, Hermosa 
Beach. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PROMOTION SCHEDULED 
FOR CRACKERS, CHEESE 

CHICAGO—Cracker sales will get 
a boost in advertising and merchan- 
dising activities during Lent. 

The American Dairy Assn., the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. and cheese groups 
are among the sponsors of the pro- 
motion for “cheese ’n crackers.” 

National advertising media will be 
used by the various sponsors in the 
campaign which gets under way in 
February. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BURRY BISCUIT RECORDS 
NET PROFIT OF $313,919 

NEW YORK—The 
Corp., reporting for its fiscal year 
ended Oct. 31, 1950, recorded a net 
profit for the period of $313,919 on 
net sales of $6,490,056. 

This compares with a net loss of 
$144,444 on sales of $4,163,149 in the 
preceding fiscal year. 

There are 75,377 shares of $1.25 
preferred stock on which there is a 
dividend accumulation of $2.82 a 
share. 


Burry Biscuit 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not teke into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. Except as noted, 





the price situation reported in these columns is that of the day preceding publication. 








Southwest 


Kansas City: Much improved flour 
business in the Southwest last week 
was shared by all sales departments 
in milling concerns. Bakery flour busi- 
ness picked up, led by some moderate 
purchases by chains. Family flour 
sales were much improved under the 
influence of a rising market. In the 
export field, demand was considerably 
better in Latin America, and the 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration was buying flour early this 
week. Total sales in the Southwest 
averaged 103% of capacity. This com- 
pares with 39% the preceding week 
and 68% a year ago. 

A good number of small and fair- 
sized bakery flour orders were re- 
ceived by mills last week, especially 
in the early part of the week. Pur- 
chases of one or two cars up to 10,000 
to 15,000 sacks were made by inde- 
pendent and small chain bakers dot- 
ting the country. One grocery chain 
acquired several small round lots to 
accumulate approximately 60,000 
sacks of supplies. A national! chain 
with headquarters in New York 
bought a small lot or two from mills 
that had not completed business with 
this account through May previously. 
Some fair-sized sales were made in 
the Southeast and in the central 
states. A southwestern chain bought 
upwards of 60,000 sacks last week. 

A sharp rise in the wheat market 
furnished the stimulus for demand. 
The Kansas City May contract, upon 
which cash wheat and ultimate flour 
prices are based, advanced 12¢ in six 
days. The entire advance was not 
passed on to flour prices, however, for 
millfeed credits were somewhat im- 
proved. Higher parity for wheat was 
the cause of the advance in 
wheat, because minimum legal ceil- 
ings for wheat are based on parity 
according to the law as it now stands. 

A surge in the family flour market 
also resulted from strength in grains. 
Several hundred thousand sacks of 
family flour were sold out of this area, 
constituting a heavy week for mills 
in the Southwest. Most of the busi- 
ness preceded a 15¢ sack advance in 
nationally advertised brands 

Demand for U.S. flour in Latin 
America improved materially last 
week. Failure of the IWA subsidies 
to keep up with the wheat market 
strengthened flour prices, and thus 
agents were booking a little further 
ahead than normal. Cuba was an es- 
pecially good buyer of flour last week, 
with individual purchases ranging up 
to 5,000 to 10,000 sacks. Negotiations 
were completed last week by a south- 
western mill which netted it a 
sale of 140,000 sacks of straights to 
Brazil. Other inquiry is present, and 
has been for over a month, but no 
sales have resulted. A change in the 
administration of Brazil Feb. 1 com- 
plicated licensing arrangements. 
Puerto Rico continued to be an active 
buyer of small lots. 

The Production and Marketing 
Administration was in the market 
currently for 220,000 sacks of 80% 
extraction or .7% ash flour for ship- 


basic 


ment to Yugoslavia. Thus the clears 
market was strong and offerings lim- 
ited. 

Operations in the Southwest were 
hampered by the railroad switchmen’s 
strike, but mills in Kansas City still 
managed to average a five-day week 
last week. Continuation of the rail 
walkout would reduce operations this 
week. 

Quotations, carlots, Feb. 2, cottons, 
Kansas City: hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.90@5.95, 
95% patent $5.80@5.90, straight $5.75 
@5.85; established brands of family 
flour $6.65@7.55, first clears $5.15@ 
5.30, second clears $4.95@5.05, 1% 
ash clears or higher $4.60@4.85; soft 
wheat short patent $7.30@7.50, 
straight $5.75@5.85, cake flour $6.50 
@6.90. 

Four mills report domestic business 
active, 5 fair, 4 quiet, 5 slow, 4 dull. 

Salina: Demand for flour was very 
good last week, with liberal book- 
ings. However, the advance in wheat 
prices caused some buyers to back 
away. Prices were about 30¢ sack 
higher. Shipping directions were good. 

Texas: Demand last week con- 
tinued dull. Sales were practically 
confined to domestic trade and 
amounted to 20 to 25% of capacity, 
family flour predominating. Running 
time again averaged four days. Prices 
were up 10@20¢ on family flour, 40¢ 
on bakers flour and about 25¢ on 
clears, compared with the previous 
week. Quotations Feb. 3: family ex- 
tra high patent $6.70@7.20, high pat- 
ent $6.40@6.90; standard bakers, un- 
enriched $6.40@6.50; first clears, un- 


standard’ 


enriched $5.50@5.60, delivered Texas 
common points. 

Hutchinson: A sharply rising mar- 
ket stirred flour buyers into activity 
last week, and a considerable volume 
of new business was done by mills of 
this area. Most of the buying was 
by small and medium-sized bakeries 
which needed to fill requirements for 
the next 120 days. Small round lots 
were included in the bookings, which 
usually were small. Shipping direc- 
tions were even slower than in re- 
cent weeks, and operations in some 
quarters were cut to 50%. Quota- 
tions, Kansas City basis: family pat- 
ent $6.50@6.60, bakers patent $5.80 
@5.90, standard $5.70@5.80. 

Oklahoma City: Sales ranged up to 
197% and averaged 65%, compared 
with 35% a week earlier and 28% 
a year ago. Bookings were divided 
78% to the family trade and 22% 
to bakers. Operations averaged 90%, 
compared with 88% the previous 
week and 79% a year ago. Prices 
were 10@30¢ higher than in the pre- 
vious week. Quotations, delivered 
Oklahoma points, Feb. 3: carlots, 
family short patent $6.50@7.75, 
standard patent $6.25@7.45; bakery, 
unenriched short patent $6.30@6.45, 
standard patent $6.15@6.30, straight 
grade $6.10@6.25; truck lots 35¢ high- 
er on all grades. 

Omaha: Sales of family flour were 
78% of capacity in this area last 
week—a big improvement over many 
previous weeks. The buying was 
caused by the advancing wheat mar- 
ket. 

Shipping directions came in good 





Sales Under Wheat Agreement 
1950-51 


Exporting countries 
United States* 


Guaranteed 
purch., bu 
Austria . ° . 23 
Belgium : 
Bolivia 

Brazil 

Ceylon 

Costa Rica 
Cuba ° 
Denmark . 
Dom. Republic 
Ecuador 

Egypt . 

El Salvador 
Germany 

Greece . 
Guatemala 
Haiti 

Honduras 
Iceland 

India 

Indonesia 
Ireland 

Israel 

Italy 

Lebanon 

Liberia 

Mexico ...... 
Netherlands . 
New Zealand .. 
Nicaragua 
Norway 

Panama 

Peru as 
Philippines 
Portugal ...... 
Saudi Arabia .. 
Spain .....-0.. 
Sweden 
Switzerland ... 
Un. of So, Africa 
U. K 


Importing 


countries Wheat Flour 


Venezuela . 


Total 140,859 
Guaranteed quantities (exporting countries) 
Balance . . 


*Sales confirmed by CCC through Jan. 30, 1951 
tSales recorded by Wheat Council through Jan 


160,276 
231,896 


Total sales, 1.000 bu 
Total 
6,463 
10,801 


Australiat Canadat Francet 
8,193 

2,033 730 

5,170 3 


186 


1, 
6,600 
8,213 
126,648 
84,031 
87,168 
3,137 


364,169 


544,614 
180,445 


117,641 
221,592 
71,620 103,951 
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numbers. Millers expected to bid on 
PMA orders during the week. None of 
the larger bakers were interested in 
local buying in view of high prices. 
Production averaged five days. Quo- 
tations Feb. 3: bakery straight patent 
$5.50, short patent $5.65, family flour 

Wichita: Mills operated five days 
at capacity last week. Domestic sales 
averaged 53%, compared with 50% 
the preceding week and 74% a year 
ago. One mill reported export sales 
at 25% of capacity. Shipping direc- 
tions were fair to good. Prices were 
up 15@20¢ sack, compared with the 
previous week. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City, Feb. 2: family flour $6.86; 
bakers short patent $5.80; first clears 
$5.20, second clears $4.90. 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of spring wheat 
flour—both bakery and family types 

soared last week under the stim- 
ulus of an advancing wheat market. 
Sales of spring wheat mills averaged 
301.2% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 90% the previous week 
and 62% a year ago. 

Announcement of the price sup- 
port program, followed by release of 
new parity computations on which 
the minimum ceiling price for wheat 
would be based, pushed wheat values 
up sharply. Mills early in the week 
announced increases in their flour 
quotations, permitting buyers to book 
at the old price for a specified period. 
A similar procedure was followed 
later in the week, but sales were not 
as large then. 

Widespread coverage by independ- 
ent bakers and jobbers resulted. Most 
sales were in the one- to three-carlot 
category, with some ranging up to 
5,000 or 10,000 sacks. Chains were 
not important buyers. 

As a result of two separate ad- 
vances in family flour quotations, 
buyers extended their coverage for 
an additional 45 days on the aver- 
age. Prices of nationally-advertised 
brands are up 30¢ sack from a week 
ago. It is estimated that coverage in 
the family trade averaged 90 to 100 
days. 

Bookings by bakery flour buyers 
extended the coverage of some until 
next June or July, with the average 
forward position estimated at about 
100 days. 

Operations of mills averaged 108% 
of five-day capacity at Minneapolis, 
compared with 111% the previous 
week and 87% a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest, output averaged 
91% of capacity, compared with 95% 
the preceding week and 83% in the 
comparable week a year ago. 

Directions continued brisk, but the 
strike of railway switchmen ham- 
pered movement by the end of the 
week and early this week resulted 
in closing down of some plants. Ship- 
ments from spring wheat mills av- 
eraged 92.3% of capacity. 

Flour prices are up an average 
of 20¢ sack, compared with a week 
earlier. 

Quotations Feb. 5: Standard pat- 
ent $6.20@6.45, short patent $6.30@ 











IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 
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6.55, high gluten $6.75@6.95, estab- 
lished brands of family flour, en- 
riched $6.75@7.85, first clears $6@ 
6.75, whole wheat $6.10@6.35. 


Interior Northwest Mills: Demand 
for flour was reported slow by most 
interior mills. Shipping directions 
were slow to good, but some plants 
were forced to close down because of 
lack of boxcars. Production averaged 
-83% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 88% the previous week and 
81% a year ago 


Centrai \Véest 


Chicago: Flour distributors report- 
ed a moderate increase in sales last 
week, with a number of individual 
sales of 5,000 to 20,000 sacks booked 
to local and eastern bakers, along 
with an increase in the usual small- 
lot orders from smaller users. The 
price freeze order stimulated a num- 
ber of inquiries from bakers and 
wholesale grocers who were inter- 
ested in beating the inflationary trend 
of the wheat market which set in as 
a result of the freeze order. 

Family flour trade showed improve- 
ment also, with wholesale grocers 
building inventories against possible 
higher prices. 

Shipping instructions were 
but distributors were unable 
them because of the freight tie-up. 
In a number of instances, bakers 
and other users were running low on 
stocks. Some of them had to call for 
truck deliveries from long distances 
at relatively higher prices, and it was 
evident that more of this would be 
necessary if the railroad strike con- 
tinued. 

Quotations Feb. 3: spring top pat- 
ent $6.47 @6.52, standard patent $6.42, 
first clear $6.20@6.42, family flour 
$8.10; hard winter short patent $6.15 
@6.26; standard $6.10@6.16, first 
clear $5.57@6.08; soft winter short 
patent $6.85@7.62, standard patent 
$6.50@ 7.30, first clear $6.12@6.25 

St. Louis: Local mills report that 
new sales last week were good. There 
were heavy shipping instructions 
which were not expected to be filled 
until the switchmen’s strike was 
called off. A very good demand ex- 
isted for clears 

Elsewhere in the area, there were 
heavy bookings of flour, inspired by 
advancing markets and the psychol- 
ogy that prices will ultimately seek 


good, 
to fill 
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Subsidy Rates Under 
Wheat Agreement 


(In cents per bushel) 


Jan Jan 


ceilings. The heaviest bookings were 
of family flour, mostly for four 
months, but there was also a good 
demand from smaller independent 
bakeries and bakery chains. Prices on 
all types of high grades advanced 
about 30¢ sack. Clears and low 
grades held firm, with mills offerings 
light in anticipation of Production 
and Marketing Administration buy- 
ing. Shipping directions were good 
but mills in this area were feeling 
the pinch of the wildcat railroad 
strike, with plants in the terminals 
closed or planning to shut down op- 
erations 

Quotations, St. Louis, Feb. 1: Fam- 
ily top soft patent $7.10, ordinary 
$6.25, top hard $7.65, ordinary $6.20: 
bakers soft winter short patent $7, 
cake $7, pastry $6, soft straights 
$6.15, clears $5.50; hard winter short 
patent $6.25, standard patent $6.10, 
clears $5.80; spring, short patent 
$6.55, standard $6.45, clear $6.45, low 
protein clears $5.60 


East 

Buffalo: Moved by the fear that 
wheat prices would eventually work 
up to parity figures, flour buyers of 
all descriptions stepped into the mar- 
ket last week and bought very heavi- 
ly. Practically all of the purchases 
made were for 90- to 120-day delivery. 
One prominent miller characterized 
it as replacement buying for what 
had been used up by the larger buy- 
ers over the past month or, in other 
words, keeping their backlog up to 
the 120-day supply. Flour prices, 
raised to conform with the advance 
in wheat prices, went up as much as 
35¢ sack. 

Cold weather over the area stimu- 
lated sales of baked goods as well 
as home baking. Area bakers re- 
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OUVUALIT Y UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 


ake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


1887 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


*‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 














COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 
Exporters 

TORONTO, CANADA 








Cable Address: Parrheim 





Domestic & Export 


PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WINNIPEG — CALGARY — MONTREAL 











CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
smal! grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 








Winnipeg, Manitoba. Canada 
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ported a much better demand for 
their products. 

Toward the latter part of the 
week, the wildcat strike of switch- 
men began to have its effect on the 
inbound wheat shipments to local 
mills, cutting them down consider- 
ably. Continuation of the strike was 
expected to necessitate a drastic 
change in production. 

Quotations Feb. 3: spring family 
$8.20@8.30, high gluten $7.25@7.35, 
first clears $6.60@6.70, short patents 
$6.85@6.95, standards $6.75@6.85; 
soft winter straights $6.40 @6.50, first 
clears $5.60@5.70, patents $6.60@ 
6.70; hard winter standards $6.50@G 
6.60, first clears $6.20@6.30. 

New York: Substantial rank and 
file buying before price advances 
brought a substantial volume of flour 
business. Both distributors and inde- 
pendent bakers bought well into the 
Spring in anticipation of higher lev- 
els. Springs, southwesterns, soft win- 
ters and family flours were all in- 
cluded in the coverage. 

The volume did not particularly 
reflect increased consumption nor any 
immediate need for flour, but it rep- 
resented largely a desire by buyers 
to keep balances on mills’ books until 
the new crop picture might begin to 
emerge. 

By the close of the week, the 
strike of railway switchmen and bad 
weather had begun to affect serious- 
ly flour shipments from the West. 
Many brokers heard from their mills 
that they were forced to suspend op- 
erations, and local railroad yards 
placed embargoes on cars that re- 
quired manpower to be moved into 
consumption channels. Supplies in 
Brooklyn and New York terminals 
are, however, extensive, and there is 
no danger of a shortage for buyers 
who are serviced from these channels. 
No difficulty was anticipated by large 
bakers who are able to handle their 
deliveries without any holdups in pro- 
duction. 

Prices at the close of the week 
were 20@30¢ higher. 

Quotations Feb. 3: spring high 
glutens $7.25@7.35, standard patents 
$6.70@6.80, clears $6.60@6.70; south- 
western short patents $6.60@6.70, 
standard patents $6.40@6.50; high 
ratio soft winters $7@7.80, straights 
$6 @6.55. 

Philadelphia: Warning of a price 
advance brought some buyers into 
the market and provided it with a 
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Generations 
Canadian farmers 


have grown 


grate for OGILVIE 


GILVIE Flour Mills have 

been buying grain and 
milling flour since 1801. That 
adds up to a lot of experience. 
Ogilvie experts know how to 
select the choicest wheat and 
how to mill it into the finest of 
fine flours. Their knowledge 
and skill — plus some of the 
most modern mills and equip- 
ment in the world — assure you 


of high, unvarying quality when 
you choose Ogilvie Flour. 

In addition to quality flour for 
every purpose, Ogilvie products 
include a complete line of pre- 
pared baking mixes, rolled 
oats, oatmeal, Wheat-Hearts, 
Vita-B Cereal, and “Miracle” 
farm-tested, scientifically bal- 
anced feeds for livestock and 


poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal - Fort William - Winnipeg - Medicine Hat - Edmonton 
Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal - all codes used 


OF-39NM 








Haple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
CANADA’S 


LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 


Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 





SPRING WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Maple Leaf 
Cream of the West 


Castle 


Nelson 





nn ee 


Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 cwt. Daily 


seeeninamitie nie: ae atenanedtiaees | 


WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Monarch 
Crescent 


Canary Corn Meal 


Hillcrest Rye Flour 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 
lb.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery 

Chicago Mpls. 

Goring Camby ...rcescssccvcces $...@8.10 i 

Spring top patent 6.47@6.52 res : i 

Spring high gluten Sainte og <a 5 7 6.9% “ 





Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
$8.20@8.30 
1 


Spring short .... : ‘ ae . eA ae 

Spring standard on ban wep - ---@6.42 

Spring first clear coovcveccee GlU@E.43 00 @ 6.75 q 
Hard winter family ...........+-- ave aaa 5.65 @7.55 @7.65 .@ 
Hard winter short . te elie 6.15@6.26 a 5.90 @5.95 G 5 4 @ 
Hard winter standard ........... . 5.16 - “a 5.80@5.90 a6 5.50 @6.6 
Hard winter first clear .. «++» 6.57@6.08 . a“ 5.15 @5.30 5 5.2006 
Soft winter family obecens wan sas rr ‘ @7 ‘; aor 
Soft winter short patent ........ 5 4 6 < Pico De 7.5 A 7. @ ‘ 
Soft winter standard .... 0 60 ° a“ Gi 5.60@6.70 
Mott winter WPI cose dvcices a et 5.75 @5.85 -+- @6.15 5.40@6.50 
Soft winter first clear jeee ; b.12 26 a a ‘ @5.5 5.60@5.70 
Rye flour, white 34 §.15@5.55 q 6.77 5 00 
Rye flour, dark 30@ 4.80 ‘ a @5.02 ».20@5.25 
Semolina, standard, bulk 6.554 6.60 7.07 7.50 


1 
i 
1 
1 
i] 


Atlanta 


Phila Pittsburgh 
G $8.00@8.25 


Spring family - gonlbless 95@8.20 
Spring high gluten ... sae . 25 @7.35 7.20@7.30 
Spring short Sa 4 7 re. a 5.80 @6.90 
Spring standard 6.70@6.80 6.70@6.80 
Spring first clear 6.60@6.70 70@6.80 6.68 @6.86 
Hard winter short 6.60@6.70 6.60@6.70 6.42@6.69 
Hard winter standard 6.40@6.50 6.50@6.60 6.32¢ 2 6.27@6.50 
Soft winter family ‘ 5 re, ee : a 7 ---@ 

Soft winter straight . m 6.00 @6.55 « a 5.02 @6.52 a 

Soft winter standard els - 5.10@5.40 é 2 a 

Rye flour, white . . eoee 5.76Q@5. qi 5.79 @6.00 
Rye flour, dark . . eee @ cc a 5.40 @5.68 
Semolina, standard, bulk 7.14@7.19 a ( @7.26 


Seattle Los Angeles 
Family patent ... $...@7.50 1 
Isiuestem ae ..-@6.88 

Bakery grades ‘ @7.05 @. 
Pastry essavee vont? a 


Toronto ** Winnipeg 
Spring top patent -@11.20 $10.95@11.25 
Spring second patent @10.70 10.05@10.25 
Spring first clear @ 9.60 fi 
Spring exports$ @12.70 “a 
Ontario soft winters “a 9.00 ia 
**In cottons, Ft. William basis. §280-lb. cottons. 


GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel 


WHEAT 

Chicago———_~ -——Kansas City— 

May July Sept May Tuly 

2505 246 247 ” TB ly 
248% q 








FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis 





Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
May é 7 May July Mar. May May July 

194% 913 180% 98% 98% 89% 88 
183% 5 195% 92 181% 99 98% 90% 88% 
181% 181% 3% rly f 179% 98% 98 89% 87% 
184 183% 53 933 181% 99% 99; 90% RRR 

182% 181% 33 95% 192 79 98% 98% 89% 

183 182% x 93 I, 187 98% 89% 87k 


SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market rev e based on car 
load lots, prompt delivery, in tons, packed in 100-lb. sacks 








icated points 
Minneapolis Kansas City St. Loui Ft. Worth 
Spring bran nS “49.50 $ 1 a $ a 
Hard winter bran P : a $6.25 @ 46.75 a 
Soft winter bran “ ° --@ a § 
Standard midds.* 
Flour midds.t 
Red dog 


54.00@ 55.00 
. @50.00 a 
.a@ 54.00 


5.50@ 59.50 . 2. - @55.50 
Buffalo Philadelphia 
Spring bran $56.00 @57.00 $ @64.00 
Standard midds.* 56.00 @ 57.00 a 64.00 
Flour midds.t . §9.00@60.00 “a 

Red dog 59.00 @ 60.00 @65.00 


58.00@ 59.00 
a 
Atlanta 


Spring bran 
Toronto $ @ 60.00 


{Winnipeg 52.00 @ 60.00 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. ‘Fort William basis 


UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 








Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board of 
Trade in bushels (000's omitted) om Jan. 27, and the Fresponding date of a year ago 


c—Wheat—,  -—Corn—., -—-Oats— -m—Rye— —Barley— 
1961 1950 195) 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 

Baltimore .... . 4,574 4,152 3,748 3,137 99 101 18 lat 38 32 
Boston ... ee reecece 5 246 200 
Buffalo ‘ 9,593 543 4,540 3,025 55 

Afloat oe 3 1 
Chicago ,627 14,568 

Afloat ne 
Duluth 
Enid 
Ft. Worth 
Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 

Afloat ° os ° ee es os 
Minneapolis ........ 9,70: 8, 3 \ 442 542 5 880 1,011 
New Orleans .... 
New York . 

Afloat 
Omaha 
Peoria . 
Philadelphia aS . 
Sioux City § ‘ 8 2 59 16 
St. Joseph ° 4,981 5 6 828 709 i 29 
St. Louis be 4.880 6,522 3,23 8 56 95 i 42 
Wichita .. . 13,539 6 . 36 
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Totals 200,973 179,333 63,: 


respite from recent dullness, which 
had become even more pronounced 
in the wake of the confusion de- 
veloping after issuance of the gov- 
ernment freeze order. 

Purchasing was confined to the 
24-hour period prior to the actual 
posting of the upward revision, 
amounting to 15¢ sack. After the 
issuance became effective, however, 
trading slumped again. 

Reports in the trade indicated that 
buying centered chiefly around spring 
family and hard and soft winters, 
a situation believed to be in reflec- 
tion of the comfortable supply posi- 
tion enjoyed by most bakers on 
springs as a result of purchases a 
few weeks back. 

Bakery operators did replace the 
flour consumed in the interim, though, 
with the result that stocks are back 
where they were at the start of the 
year. Mill representatives said that 
the latest purchasing is indicative 
of a protracted period of dullness 
and that there is little hope for im- 
mediate relief unless a sudden change 
in the foreign situation would cause 
a sharp break in commodity markets. 

Consumption of flour remains be- 
low normal as bakers continue to 
experience contracted demand at the 
retail level. Two days of severe ice 
storms placed further accent upon 
the reduced demand, but the trade 
is hopeful that dislocations in em- 
ployment due to war production 
changeovers will be resolved to pro- 
vide increased purchasing power. 

Quotations: spring family $7.95@ 
8.20, high gluten $7.20@7.30, short 
patent $6.80@6.90, standard $6.70@ 
6.80, first clear $6.70@6.80; hard win- 
ter short patent $6.60@6.70, stand- 
ard $6.50@6.60; soft winter stand- 
ard $5.10@5.40. 

Boston: A burst of buying activity 
accompanied announcement of an in- 
crease in flour prices last week. 
Springs were up to 15¢ higher, while 
hard winters advanced 10¢. Soft 
wheat flours were 15@30¢ higher. 

Early in the week several fairly 
substantial orders were placed by 
some of the larger users. However, in 
mid-week the trading activity flat- 
tened out considerably. And an- 
nouncement of parity prices did not 
appear to act as any market stimu- 
lant beyond the psychological stand- 
point of some who apparently foresaw 
flour quotations moving up to the 
parity level and moved in a limited 
way to cover their beliefs. 

Some persons were far more con- 
cerned with the railroad labor diffi- 
culties and bad weather conditions. 
However, local holdings were ade- 
quate for current needs. Extension 
of the strike among the switchmen 
could present serious problems, par- 
ticularly to the larger users who 
are dependent on steady arrivals. 

Quotations: spring short patents 
$6.77@6.87, standards $6.67@6.77, 
high gluten $7.17@7.27, first clears 
$6.52 @6.67; hard winter short patents 
$6.52@6.62, standards $6.32@6.42; 
Pacific soft wheat $6.57@6.77; east- 
ern soft winter straights $6.02@6.52; 
high ratio $7.02@7.92, family $8.27. 

Pittsburgh: A large amount of flour 
was sold in the Pittsburgh area at 
the beginning of last week and late 
the previous week. Flour buyers were 
notified that prices would advance 
and were protected at the old quota- 
tions. 

At the end of the week, flour prices 
showed a 25@30¢ advance. Most of 
the bookings made over the previous 
weekend will carry buyers to the 
end of June and July. In some cases 
needs were covered even further 
ahead, while in other cases buyers 
booked only through April. 
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Spring, hard Kansas and cake and 
pastry flours figured in the heavy 
buying. The buying was stimulated 
by the price control order, which con- 
vinced buyers that wheat and flour 
prices would rise. 

Directions during the week were 

good. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, 
Feb. 3: hard Kansas bakers stand- 
ard patent $6.27@6.50, medium pat- 
ent $6.35@6.59, short patent $6.42 
@6.69; spring standard patent $6.66 
@7.02, medium patent $6.76@7.05, 
short patent $6.81@7.07; clears $6.68 
@6.86; high gluten $7.15@7.35; fam- 
ily flour, advertised brands $8.06@ 
8.25, other brands $6.42@7.38; pastry 
and cake flours $5.75@7.65; Pacific 
Coast pastry flour $6.60. 


South 


New Orleans: Flour inquiries were 
more numerous last week, with re- 
sulting greater activity in sales. How- 
ever, a marked degree of caution was 
evident, and the total could only be 
classed as of moderate volume. The 
bulk of the business was for immedi- 
ate to 30-day delivery and only oc- 
casionally was there a booking for 
120 days. 

Hard winters enjoyed the greater 
proportion of sales to bakers and 
jobbers. Northern springs moved fair- 
ly well, with some 120-day bookings 
of limited amounts. Prices were 
strong to higher, and buyers were re- 
luctant to follow the full advances. 

Soft winters from Illinois and Mis- 
souri met with a moderate demand 
from cracker and cookie bakers, and 
sales were made in limited amounts 
to cover replacements. These buyers 
have unfilled contracts and now ap- 
pear to be more willing to add there- 
to. Cake bakers reported a slight 
improvement in production and retail 
demand, which was reflected in in- 
creased cake flour sales. 

Shipping directions were slower 
during the early part of the week 
but increased materially when the 
effects of the switchmen’s strike be- 
came known. Stocks on hand were 
well maintained to fairly heavy. Ex- 
port flour sales showed some improve- 
ment, particularly to the Americas, 
with Cuba and Puerto Rico quite ac- 
tive. European bids, in most cases, 
were at unworkable limits. 

Quotations Feb. 3, packed in 100-Ib. 
papers: hard winter bakery short 
patent $6@6.10, standard $5.85@6, 
first clear $5.30@5.50; spring wheat 
bakery short patent $6.55@6.70, 
standard $6.25@6.50, first clear $6.35 
@6.60, high gluten $6.70@6.95; soft 
wheat short patent $6.20@6.50, 
straight $5.75@5.95, first clear $4.85 
@5.15, high ratio cake $6.45@6.85; 
Pacific Coast $7.10@7.20, pastry $6.40 
@6.55; basis all rail. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: Prices made the biggest 
single week jump in over two years 
last week, the average increase be- 
ing over 30¢ sack. This was occa- 
sioned by the spurt in wheat. The 
opinion was also expressed that the 
bulge in wheat was unjustified and 
represented speculative buying be- 
cause wheat is priced under parity. 
Some of the trade felt that, since 
there are adequate supplies avail- 
able, wheat at present levels might 
be vulnerable. 

Some additional PMA and army 
business was placed for offshore ship- 
ment during the week, and mills 
were assured of high-level production 
for another 30 days, at least, on the 
basis of this new business. 

Family patent $7.50, bluestem $6.88, 
bakery $7.05, pastry $6.49. 
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Portland: A big rush for flour de- 
veloped in the Pacific Northwest last 
week, with all classes of buyers want- 
ing to book as far ahead as the mills 
would go. The government price 
freeze was the cause, and buyers 
wanted to get into the market be- 
fore wheat went too far out of 
bounds. Confusion was evident among 
mills and buyers as to just what the 
ceiling order meant. 

The government came into the 
market and took 160,000 sacks of 
flour the middle of the week. 

Mill operations stepped up as a 


result of the heavy buying. Flour 
prices were advanced. 
Quotations Feb. 3: high gluten 


$7.32, all Montana $7.09, fancy hard 
wheat clears $6.96, bluestem bakers 
$6.85, cake $7.62, pastry $6.66, whole 
wheat 100% $6.58, graham $6.28, 
cracked wheat $6.19. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: While mills in 
eastern Canada are sold to capacity 
till the end of March, there is a fear 
that stocks of wheat may not be 
sufficient, which will necessitate 
bringing wheat from the lakehead by 
an all rail route. This would mean 
higher export prices due to heavier 
freight charges and might discour- 
age bookings. The domestic market 
continues to take good amounts, with 
prices stronger because of a better 
export picture. Quotations Feb. 3: 
top patent springs for use in Canada 
$11.20 bbl., seconds $10.70, bakers 
$10.60, all less cash discounts, in 98’s 
cotton, mixed cars, with 10¢ added 
for cartage where used; for export 
to U.K., government regulation flour 
$12.70 per 280 lb. to end of March, 
winter ports. 

Limited quantities of winter wheat 
flour are available. Quotations Feb. 3: 
$9 bbl., second jutes, Montreal; ex- 
port $4.75 per 100 lb. export cottons, 
f.a.s. Halifax. 

Little winter wheat is being mar- 
keted as farmers hope for higher 
prices. Quotations Feb. 3: $1.93 bu., 
f.o.b. shipping point. 

Vancouver: Only a shortage of 
freight space across the Pacific pre- 
vented Canadian flour mills working 
out of this port from completing 
very substantial orders last week. 
There was a fair volume of business 
worked, but the total would have 
been very much larger if the space 
had been available, even at the high 
freight rates. 

The long expected orders came in 
from the Philippines during the week, 
the total requirements being estimat- 
ed at around 700,000 50-lb. sacks, of 
which Canadian mills expected to get 
at least 50%. Manila buyers stipu- 
lated Feb. 20 shipment, but in view 
of the limited freight space avail- 
able, buyers in Manila accepted some 
offers for March loading. In shipping 
circles it was expected that more 
bottoms would be available for March 
berths on this coast. The current 
Philippine order takes care of the 
January quota, and further business 
is expected shortly. 

Some further sales of Canadian 
flour were reported made to Ceylon, 
although the total booked so far 
was not announced. Here again, the 
question of freight space is a big 
problem for Canadian mills. In this 
connection it is interesting to note 
that wheat charters from here to In- 
dia on bulk cargoes were done at 
160s. or about $24 Canadian funds 
per short ton. This compares with 
the present conference rate to Cey- 
lon of $20 U.S. funds per short ton 
for sacked flour, which is usually 
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quoted at a minimum of 10% over 
wheat. 

Singapore buyers were also report- 
ed showing interest in Canadian of- 
ferings during the week, presumably 
in view of the dwindling Australian 
supplies. Nationalist Chinese buyers 
on Formosa were reported seeking 
Canadian flour but apparently were 
having difficulty in arranging the nec- 
essary credits. 

Domestic flour sales are holding 
steady with prices unchanged. For 
hard wheat grinds, cash car quota- 
tions: first patents in 98's cottons 
$11; bakers patents $9.70 in paper 
bags and $10.15 in cottons; western 
cake and pastry to the trade $10.95@ 
11.35. 


Winnipeg: Export business in Ca- 
nadian flour recorded by mills last 
week, totaled 237,554 bbl. Of this 
amount, just over 94,600 bbl. were 
sold to Israel, Singapore, Malaya and 
Nicaragua. IWA sales accounted for 
the remaining 142,800 bbl., with the 
Philippines, Cuba, Dominican Repub- 
lic, Gold Coast, Gibraltar, Venezuela, 
Nigeria and the Belgian Congo listed 
as buyers. Domestic trade was fairly 
good, with stocks on hand sufficient 
to meet all requirements. Quotations 
Feb. 3: top patent springs for de- 
livery between Ft. William and the 
British Columbia boundary $10.95@ 
11.25; second patents $10.45@10.75; 
second patents to bakers $10.05@ 


10.25. 
Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed trading 
dropped off further this week, with 
operations of both flour mills and 
feed manufacturers curtailed by the 
railroad strike. Prices were held rel- 
atively firm, however, following an 
early decline. Quotations Feb. 5: 
(nominal) Bran $49.50, flour midds. 
$54, standard midds. $50, red dog 
$55.50. 

Duluth: Demand was fair to good 
last week, the trend was higher and 
supplies were adequate. Quotations: 
pure bran $49.50, standard bran $50, 
standard midds. $50, flour midds. $54, 
mixed feeds $50.50, red dog $56.50. 

Kansas City: Demand was fair, 
with offerings limited to some extent 
by the pailroad strike and car short- 
ages. Thus, little change in the price 
structure has occurred in the past 
few days. Quotations Feb. 5: Bran 
$46.25 @46.75, shorts $50.75@51.25. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was good 
last week, with offerings inadequate. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, Feb. 2: 
bran $47, shorts $51. Bran advanced 
50@75¢ ton and shorts $1.50@1.75 
ton, compared with the preceding 
week. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed demand 
dwindled last week, with the mar- 
ket reacting after hitting high fig- 
ures. The trade lost interest on the 
dip, and only light operations pre- 
vented a considerable accumulation. 
Even then prices were well above 
the level of the week earlier. Quota- 
tions, Kansas City basis: bran $46.50 
@47, gray shorts $50.50@51. 

Salina: Demand was fair with bran 
$1 ton higher and shorts $1.50 ton 
higher. Supplies were adequate. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City: bran 
$46.50@47, gray shorts $50@50.50. 

Omaha: Supplies of bran were 
plentiful here as demand was not 
too great. Just the opposite was true 
in the supply and demand of shorts. 
Quotations Feb. 3: bran $47, shorts 
$51.25. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed 
80¢ higher on bran and $2 higher on 
shorts. Quotations, straight cars: 
bran $49@50, mill run $51.10@52.10, 


shorts $53.30@54.30; mixed or pool 
cars $1 higher on all classes. 

Ft. Worth: Quotations Feb. 3: bran 
$54@55, gray shorts $58@59, deliv- 
ered Texas common points, about 
$1.50 higher on both, compared with 
the week previous. Demand was only 
fair but sufficient to absorb current 
offerings. 

Chicago: Bran $52@52.50, standard 
midds. $52@53.50, flour midds. $56@ 
57.75, red dog $56.50@59.50. Demand 
light, supplies ample. 

St. Louis: Millfeed offerings are 
ample, demand is flat. Bran $51.25, 
shorts $54.75, St. Louis. 


Buffalo: Millfeed demand picked 
up slightly last week, while produc- 
tion ran at a high rate. All prices 
followed the upward trend of the 
wheat market and quotations were up 
$1@2 over the previous week. Run- 
ning time of formula feed mills was 
still around 30 to 32 hours weekly. 
Quotations: standard bran $56@57, 
standard midds. $56@57, flour midds. 
$59@60, red dog $59@60. 

Boston: Millfeed quotations were 
slightly higher in the Boston mar- 
ket last week. Trading continued cau- 
tious with many confused over the 
governmental control orders. Quota- 
tions Feb. 3: standard bran $60.50, 
middlings $60.50@61, mixed feeds 
$62.50, red dog $69.50. 

Pittsburgh: Severe weather last 
week caused a very good demand 
for grains and millfeeds. Quotations, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: bran $59.70 
@60.10, standard midds. $60.50@ 
60.70, flour midds. $62.10@64.20, red 
dog $64.10@66.20. 


Philadelphia: The local millfeed 
market developed a stronger under- 
tone after the government price 
freeze order despite the fact that 
offerings were not actively absorbed 
by the trade. There were reports of 
some dealers offering prompt ship- 
ment at slight reductions. Some sell- 
ers were a bit confused over ceilings 
since these varied among individual 
firms. Quotations showed standard 
bran up $3 from the previous week 
to $64, while a $1 advance lifted 
standard midds. to $64, and red dog 
was unchanged at $65. 

New Orleans: Millfeed prices de- 
clined last week. Buyers were not 
too active, and the lower prices did 
not stir up very many inquiries. Ad- 
verse weather and the switchmen’s 
strike brought out broader interest 
by feed mixers and jobbers, and ship- 
ping directions were more active. 
Bran $56.25 @57, shorts $60.50@61.25. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
very quiet last week, with millers 
reluctant to sell until their position 
is clarified and buyers having plenti- 
ful supplies. There was much discus- 
sion as to whether millfeed would 
ultimately be tied to parity levels 
under the price freeze or whether 
it would be pegged at a stipulated 
price. Spot shipment was still un- 
der a little pressure and the market 
lined up about as follows: February 
$49, March-April $50, basis delivered 
common transit points. 

Portland: Mill run $49, middlings 
$55 ton. 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand in do- 
mestic outlets is good, but it has 
fallen off in the U.S. Ample supplies 
are available. Quotations Feb. 3: bran 
$60, shorts $60, middlings $68, net 
cash terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: There was a fairly good 
demand for all types of millfeeds, 
with the bulk of the supplies from 
western mills moving into eastern 
Canada. There are sufficient sup- 
plies on hand to meet all require- 
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ments. Quotations: Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta bran $52@ 
60, shorts $53@60, middlings $56@ 
60; small lots ex-country elevators 
and warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Millfeed prices held 
unchanged last week, although some 
weakness was reported in eastern 
ideas. Supplies here are only fair 
but apparently ample for current 
needs. Cash car quotations: bran 
$54.80@56.30, shorts $54.80@56.30, 
middlings $57.80@62.30. 

Ogden: Prices advanced $1 last 
week. Demand and supply were about 
equal, with mills operating to ca- 
pacity 24 hours a day, seven days 
a week. Plants are booked through 
February. Quotations: red bran and 
mill run $50, middlings $55; to Den- 
ver: red bran and mill run $57, mid- 
dlings $62; to California: red bran 
and mill run $57.50, middlings $62.50, 


f.o.b. San Francisco and Los An- 
geles. 

Rye 
Minneapolis: Demand expanded 


slightly last week as prices moved 
up. Quotations: Pure white rye $5.15 
@5.55, medium rye $5.10@5.35, dark 
rye $4.30@4.80. 

Philadelphia: Rye moved in a lit- 
tle better volume last week due to 
orders brought out by the advance 
notice of a price increase. Numerous 
small operators decided that they had 
better protect themselves against the 
possibility of having to pay more 
later. The quotation on rye white 
of $5.85@5.95 was 15¢ sack above 
that of the previous week. 

Chicago: Practically no business 
occurred in rye flour last week. Di- 
rections were good, but the freight 
tie-up slowed shipments. White pat- 
ent rye $5.43@5.48, medium $5.23 
@5.28, dark $4.53. 

New York: Scattered sales of rye 
flour were reported early last week. 
Quotations at the close: pure white 
patents $5.75 @5.90. 

Buffalo: Rye flour demand took 
hold again last week, probably influ- 
enced by the cold weather. Bakers 
were again in the market, especially 
for replacements. Quotations: white 
rye $5.90@6, dark rye $5.20@5.25, 
medium rye $5.70@5.80. 

Pittsburgh: Buyers continued hesi- 
tant in placing other than small or- 
ders to fill immediate needs. A rise 
in the demand for rye bread was 
noted in industrial districts during 
recent cold weather. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points: fancy white No. 1 
$5.79@6, medium $5.54@5.60, dark 
$5.40@5.68, blended $6.61@6.90, rye 
meal $5.29@5.40. 

St. Louis: New sales and shipping 
directions remain fair. Pure white 
$5.77, medium $5.57, dark $5.02, rye 
meal $5.27. 

Portland: White rye $6.85, pure 
dark $5.90. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: There has been 
some improvement in demand with 
colder weather. Quotations Feb. 3: 
rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $5.75, 
oatmeal in 98-lb. cottons $6.95, f.o.b. 
Toronto-Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal 
continue in seasonal demand and sup- 
plies are sufficient to meet all re- 
quirements. Export sales are unim- 
portant. Quotations Feb. 3: rolled 
oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.60@5.80 in the 
three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 
98-lb. sacks $6.75@7. 


Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were 
quoted at $6.32 in 100-lb. sacks, Feb. 
5; 20-0z. packages $3.35, 48-o0z. pack- 
ages $3.60. 
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James R. Craig 
Named President 
of Michigan Millers 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—James 
R. Craig, vice president of F. W. 
Stock & Sons, Hillsdale, Mich., was 
elected president of the Michigan 
Millers Assn. at the 86th annual 
meeting of the group here Feb. 2. 

Mr. Craig was vice president of the 
association during the past year, but 
because of the illness of Milton P. 
Fuller, King Milling Co., Lowell, he 
had discharged the duties of presi- 
dent for most of the period. 
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W. H. Hagenmeyer, International 
Milling Co., Detroit, was elected vice 
president. The new executive com- 
mittee consists of Mr. Craig and Mr. 
Hagenmeyer, and the following elect- 
ed members: Howard S. Holmes, 
Chelsea; C. B. Knappen, Jr., Augus- 
ta; Thomas Randall, Tekonsha; C. D. 
McKenzie, Quincy, and King Doyle, 
Lowell. 

There were 26 millers present, rep- 
resenting more than 90% of the ac- 
tive capacity in the state. Total at- 
tendance was about 65. 

Most of the business session was 
devoted to a discussion of price ceil- 
ing regulations as they apply to the 
flour milling business, in a question- 
and-answer period led by Herman 
Steen, vice president of the Millers 
National Federation. Other speakers 
were Frank J. Seidman, managing 
partner of Seidman & Seidman, ac- 
counting and taxation specialists, and 
John B. Martin, auditor-general of 
Michigan. 

The allied trades were hosts to the 
millers at a cocktail party and din- 
ner, followed by entertainment. A 
surprise feature of the evening af- 
fair was a brief speech by Gov. G. 
Mennen Williams, who left the Demo- 
cratic state convention, which was in 
session in the same hotel, and came 
over to pay his respects to the 
millers. 

BREAD is 


THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 26.44 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents a yard of cloth is 26.44, com- 
pared with 17.85 a year ago. The 
duty paid for early shipments from 
Calcutta of lightweight and heavy- 
weight burlaps expressed in cents a 
pound of cloth is 36.24 compared with 
25.25 a year ago. The current index 
is based on Calcutta ceiling prices 
which include Indian Export tax at 
1,500 rupees and 350 rupees a ton, re- 
spectively, plus 5% commission. 
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DAILY CAPACITY 20,000 BAGS 


THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM 
PRAIRIE MAIDS 
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CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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Grains Still Below Minimum 


Ceiling Computed by USDA 


WASHINGTON—A new list of le- 
gal minimum prices that must be re- 
flected by any price ceilings estab- 
lished for agricultural commodities 
was released this week on the basis 
of Jan. 15 parity prices. All grains 
are still below these potential mini- 
mums. 

The new list (see accompanying 
table) supersedes the first one issued 
Jan. 26 in conjunction with the gen- 
eral price freeze order. 

The Jan. 15 parity and average 
farm price calculations show that 
while farm prices climbed nearly 5% 
during the past month, no additional 
farm commodities came within the 
possible minimum price ceiling lev- 
els in that period. 


Most Move Up 

Most potential grain ceilings moved 
up, but rye and barley figures were 
reduced 6¢, oats were down 3'4¢ and 
grain sorghums 10¢ cwt. lower. This 
resulted from a switch in the method 
of computing parity levels in Janu- 
ary. 

Basic minimum ceilings on farm 
commodities governed by the high- 
est price levels in the May 24-June 24 
period were not changed. These in- 
cluded cotton, cottonseed, wool, soy- 
beans and all meats except hogs. 

According to Economic Stabilization 
Agency officials, the USDA has re- 
ported that since its price report on 
minimum ceilings was issued soy- 
beans have broken through the legal 
minimum level at country points. 
However, no official statement had 
been issued by Feb. 5, and until for- 
mal public announcement is made 
soybeans are still considered below 
the legal minimum ceiling for pur- 
poses of the price control order. 

The USDA points out in its re- 
lease that the prices given are sub- 
ject to adjustment for grade, location 
or seasonal differentials as specified 
in the Defense Production Act. Un- 
der the act, the secretary of agricul- 
ture has the responsibility for com- 
puting the minimum ceiling prices. 

Information Lacking 

As yet neither USDA nor the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Agency has listed 
the terminal market equivalents of 
these minimums, which are based on 
farm price levels. 

It is contended by some trade ob- 
servers that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has failed to comply with the 
law in this respect since the market 





Legal Minimum Prices 


The following table is in terms of aver- 
age farm prices in the U.S. and is subject 
to adjustment for grade, location or sea- 
sonal differential 

Legal 
minimum 
Jan. 15 


Average 
price 
Commodity— 

Cotton, Ib. .... 

Wheat, bu. . 

Rice, cwt. . 

Corn, bu 

Peanuts, It 

Barley, bu. ... 

Buckwheat, bu. 

Cottonseed, ton 

Flaxseed, bu. ...... 
Hay, all baled, ton 

Oats, BU. ......06: 

Rye, bu, ... eS 
Sorghums for grain, 
GWE. ancteccciers 
Soybeans, bu 

Beef cattle, cwt. 

Potatoes, bu. .. 

Butterfat, Ib. . one 

Milk, wholesale, cwt 

Weal, BD. occ cecnes 

Chickens, 1b. 

Eggs, doz. . 

‘Hogs, cwt. ° 

Lambs, cwt. . 

Sheep, cwt 

Turkeys, Ib. . Gane 

Veal calves, cwt . 
*Adjusted for seasonal variation. 


differentials are not specifically listed. 

Disclosure of terminal ceiling 
prices would enable grain men and 
others to determine when a com- 
modity in which they are dealing ap- 
proaches the minimum ceiling and 
thus avoid the possibility of transact- 
ing business above these ceilings 
and risking violation of the control 
order. 

It is charged that the method used 
by USDA in gathering price infor- 
mation is inadequate and that a 
more certain method could be estab- 
lished by examining records of trans- 
actions at terminal markets. 

No commodities were frozen at 
the farm level Jan. 26 by the con- 
trol order. Processors of those sell- 
ing below the legal minimum are 
permitted to reflect increased costs 
in the selling prices of their products. 
Prices are frozen at the processor 
level on those commoiities selling 
over the legal minimum ceilings. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MUST JUSTIFY SHIPMENTS 
TO HONG KONG AND MACAO 


WASHINGTON—Exporters apply- 
ing for licenses to ship to Hong Kong 
and Macao under the restrictions now 
in force must submit justifications 
for such shipments as attachments 
to their applications, according to the 
Office of International Trade. 

This action is intended to prevent 
transshipment of U.S. goods from 
Hong Kong and Macao to Commun- 
ist areas in the Far East and at the 
same time to meet legitimate needs 
of these colonies for U.S. goods, offi- 
cials said. 

Applications for licenses to export 
to Hong Kong and Macao are being 
carefully screened and will not be 
approved unless the quantities and 
products are limited to the short-term 
needs of these colonies or, if they are 
being transshipped, will go to des- 
tinations approved by the U.S. gov- 
ernment. Evidence to assure OIT that 
the proposed exports meet these re- 
quirements should be submitted as 
attachments to the license applica- 
tions. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


H. C. CUSHING APPOINTED 
BUYER FOR LARABEE CO. 


KANSAS CITY—H. C. Cushing has 
been named assistant wheat buyer for 
the Larabee Flour Mills Co. with 
headquarters in Kansas City.. Appli- 
cation has been made to the Kansas 
City Board of Trade for a transfer 
of membership from.C. M. Harden- 
burgh, former president of the Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., to Mr. 
Cushing. 

Mr. Cushing comes to Kansas City 
from Hutchinson, where he has been 
associated with the Larabee company 
a year. Prior to that he was in the 
Minneapolis headquarters of the par- 
ent organization. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW QUOTATIONS BOARD 


NEW YORK—The New York Prod- 
uce Exchange now has in operation 
its new and efficient board for quo- 
tations. This was designed by the in- 
formation and statistics committees 
of the exchange and is about 100 ft. 
in length, L shaped to provide the 
maximum of visibility for all com- 
modity figures. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Sidney S. Baudier, Jr., publisher of 
the Dough Boy, regional baking in- 
dustry business publication, New Or- 
leans, is recovering satisfactorily fol- 
lowing an operation for a ruptured 
appendix 


Carl Weisheimer, owner of Weis- 
heimer Milling Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
was a New York visitor recently. He 
called at the office of E. S. Thomp- 
son, flour broker. 


Harold R. Cramer, vice president of 
the southwestern division of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Oklahoma City, was 
called to Waukegan, IIl., recently 
because of the death of his*mother, 
Mrs. Charles D. Cramer, who died in 
Washington at the home of her daugh- 
ter. 

eS 

J. Phil Joyce, manager of Colvin’s 
Baking Co., Janesville, Wis., has been 
named co-chairman of the 1951 Red 
Cross fund drive in Rock County. He 
served as campaign chairman during 
World War II. 

J) 


Frank C. Miller, Pittsburgh, for 
many years associated with flour sales 
in the Pittsburgh area, is now repre- 
senting the Belt Seed Co. of Balti- 
more in the Appalachian district. 

a 

Announcement has been made of 
the engagement and approaching mar- 
riage of Miss Ann Tillma and Louis 
Frederick Trost, Jr., both of Okla- 
homa City. Miss Tillma is the daugh- 
ter of Claude F. Tillma, grocery prod- 
ucts branch sales manager for Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., at Oklahoma City. 
Both Miss Tillma and Mr. Trost are 
senior students at Oklahoma Univer- 
sity and will receive their degrees 
in June 


Advanced to the position of consul 
for Sweden in Missouri has been 
Bror W. Unge, manager of the for- 
eign department, City National Bank 
& Trust Co., Kansas City. Mr. Unge 
previously was vice consul in Kansas 
City. 

e 


Gene Hopping, divisional sales man- 
ager, Dobry Flour Mills Co., Yukon, 
Okla., called on the Arkansas trade 
recently with the Dobry represen- 
tative of the area, William H. Yoss. 


€ 
Stuart S. Blish, sales manager for 
Acme-Evans Co., Inc., Indianapolis, 


spent several days in the 
market recently. 


Chicago 


A. L. Belcher, manager of indus- 
triai relations for Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, visited the Millers 
National Federation office in Chicago 
recently. 


Homer Jennings, treasurer of the 
Cc. D. Jennings Grain Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Hutchinson Chamber of 
Commerce. Mr. Jennings also is head 
of the Hutchinson Board of Trade. 


Henry H. Cate, president of Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City, 
is on a vacation trip in Mexico. 

e 

Herman Steen, vice president of the 

Millers National Federation, Chicago, 





returned recently from a_ vacation 
in Florida. 


Stephen Vesecky, vice president and 
flour buyer for Campbell-Taggart 
Associated Bakeries, Inc., Dallas, was 
a visitor in Kansas City last week. 


wy 
R. R. Winters, vice president of the 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, called on the New York 
flour trade recently. 
S 
Gordon B. Wood, genera! sales man- 
ager of Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City, was in Columbia, Mo., 
Feb. 2 to attend the graduation cere- 
monies at the University of Missouri. 
His son, John Wood, received a de- 
gree in business administration from 
the school. 
= 
Elie Joseph, merchant at Port-au- 
Prince, Haiti, was a recent visitor at 
the offices of the overseas division of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., in New York. 
a 
H. L. Fockler, vice president and 
treasurer of the Davis Mill Co., Nor- 
folk, Va., during a recent pleasure 
trip to New York with Mrs. Fockler 
visited William Purcell, New York 
broker. 
cc 


David Coleman of David Coleman, 
Inc., New York flour distributor, and 
Coleman, Fagan & Co., securities and 
commodities firm, and Mrs. Coleman 
left recently to vacation for a month 
in Palm Beach. 

e 

M. A. Irizarry, export manager of 
the Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, was a New York visitor 
recently. 

e 


I. E. Woodard, chairman of the 
board of the Acme-Evans Co., Indian- 
apolis, is making a vacation trip to 
Florida. 

& 


Robert R. Tanner, secretary and 
manager of the export department of 
Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp., New York, 
was married Jan. 24 to Mrs. Susan 
Smith Sievenson of Westport, Conn. 

& 

G. F. Hilts, vice president and di- 
rector of southwestern division op- 
erations, Commander-Larabee Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, and D. E. Wal- 
ter, grain buying mananger for Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., at Kansas City, and 
their families were at Manhattan, 
Kansas, recently for the graduation 
of their sons from Kansas State Col- 
lege. Both sons received their de- 
grees in milling administration. 

a 

Donald 8S. Eber, secretary of the 
Association of Operative Millers, 
Kansas City, left this week for Salt 
Lake City, Utah, where he will be 
present at a meeting of the Inter- 
mountain District of the association 
Feb. 10. On Feb. 19, Mr. Eber will 
meet with chairmen of various A.O.M. 
convention committees at the Sher- 
man Hotel in Chicago. The next 


A.O.M. national convention will take 
place at the Sherman May 14-17. 
7 
A. V. Imbs, president of the J. F. 
Imbs Milling Co., St. Louis, has left 
for Punta Gordo, Fla., on a short 
winter vacation. 
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We Operate 
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Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 
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RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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COMPLETES 60 YEARS OF SERVICE—Charles C. Bovey 
of General Miils, Inc., Minneapolis, is congratulated by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


(right), director 
Leslie N. Perrin, 


president, upon completing 60 years with General Mills and its predecessor, 
Washburn Crosby Co. The cake on his desk, baked for the occasion in the 


Betty Crocker kitchens, was presented to Mr. 
service staff. Mr. Bovey joined the milling firm in 1891 


Bovey by the GMI home 
after graduating 


from Yale University. He became a director and vice president of Wash- 
burn Crosby Co. and has served as a director of General Mills since that com- 
pany was formed in 1923. Considered the father of General Mills’ products 
control system, Mr. Bovey is credited with setting up the company’s first 


testing room. 





Rail Walkout 


(Continued from page 9%) 


down Feb. 5. Officials said they did 
not believe west coast operations 
were affected. 

Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 
said it was “stumbling along.” All 
of its plants were open, but the firm 
said it didn’t know how long that sit- 
uation would last. Some customers 
were trucking to sidings of strike- 
free railroads. 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co. re- 
ported that its plant at Dallas shut 
down Feb. 2, the plant at Buffalo 
was down Feb. 3 and the one at Al- 
ton, Ill., closed Feb. 4. The firm's 
country mills still were operating, 
but were having trouble getting 
wheat. 

Operations were curtailed at In- 
ternational Milling Co., but no mills 
were closed. Officials reported they 
were trying all means to stay open, 
but that it was a “day to day propo- 
sition.” Plants at Minneapolis and 
Hastings, Minn., of King Midas Flour 
Mills were down. 

St. Louis Mills Down 

In the St. Louis area, embargoes 
placed by almost every railroad be- 
cause of the strike virtually dead- 
locked all freight. Flour mills in the 
area, with the exception of one in St. 
Louis have shut down completely. The 
St. Louis mill reported curtailed op- 
erations and said it was trucking mill- 
feeds to a warehouse in order to 
have space for flour being produced 
for local bakers and customers, who 
are calling for it at the plant by 
truck. 

Most railroads serving the area 
have refused to accept any inbound 
or ovtbound freight, except perish- 
able cargoes on a permit basis, with 
some carriers accepting other freight 
only subject to delay. Feed manufac- 
turers have joined flour millers in 
closing down plants. 

Mills in the Chicago area have 
been forced to shut down. One plant 
went down Feb. 3. Another was re- 
ported running day to day to fill 
orders from large local users and 





distributors, 
by Feb. 7, 


very 


close 
walkout ends 


but expected to 
unless the 
soon. 

The problem of mills still in opera- 
tion is the accumulation of millfeed, 
which is overrunning storage space. 
Trucks are being used as much as 
possible to load out both feed and 
flour, with some flour being trucked 
as far as Minneapolis and St. Louis. 

Despite accumulation of millfeed, 
the Chicago market is holding well, 
as the curtailed operations of smaller 
mills reduced overall output. 

At Minneapolis, millfeed quotations 
were held nominally unchanged early 
this week as trading lagged. Reduced 
production was matched by slow de- 
mand as feed manufacturers also were 
forced to cut back their operations 
The Kansas City market also was 
steady, with trading reduced 

Millers say that even after a rail 
settlement, it will take days to un- 
scramble the freight jam in the Chi- 
cago yards. 

Half of K.C. Capacity “Safe” 

Fifty percent of the milling capac- 
ity at Kansas City was in a fairly 
safe position from being forced to 
close because of the strike. This 
grcup includes three of the larger 
mills located in the North Kansas 
City industrial district, which is 
served by the Burlington Lines. The 
Burlington employees have remained 
on the job here the past week and 
none of the mills in North Kansas 
City lost any running time. 

The rest of the flour units in Kan- 
sas City were in a precarious posi- 
tion, and at least two of the larger 
units operated only three to four 
days last week. One multiple unit 
plant located on the Missouri Pacific 
closed down Feb. 1 because of three 
factors—the rail strike, boxcar short- 
ages and power curtailments. It 
started back up again late Feb. 5 and 
hopes to keep operating this week, 
but the question remains unanswered 
from day to day 

Among the larger 
tors in Kansas City the story was 
patterned after the flour mill situa- 
tion. Outside of the strike situation, 
the main worry was boxcars. Not 


terminal eleva- 


only were empties hard to get, but 
the proper kind of cars for loading 
grain was extremely short. 

Rail Congestion at Gulf 

Serious rail congestion at the Gulf 
ports and the fact that Eastern lines 
now have much greater than 100% 
of cars of Eastern ownership are 
thorns in the Southwestern grain 
trade's side. 

Flour operations at interior points 
in Kansas and Oklahoma were not 
seriously affected by the rail strike 
Salina, Topeka and Wichita mills 
were operating, but with the usual 
difficulties which accompany the com- 
bination of a car shortage and switch- 
ing strike. 

Pacific Northwest Mills Open 

Mills and distributors in the Pa- 
cific Northwest have managed to 
keep in operation, but report that 
if some relief does not come in a 
few days the whole distribution and 
milling industry will grind to a halt. 
One large Seattle mill reported that 
a shut-down will be necessary Feb. 7, 
unless the situation changes. 

Flour mills in the area have had 
enough wheat in their tanks to keep 
running, but they have had to trans- 
port flour and millfeed out by. truck. 
Sidings are jammed with fresh prod- 
uce cars, and flour distributors have 
had to spot inbound shipment on sid- 
ings as far away as 15 miles, then 
haul into Seattle by truck to ful- 
fill commitments to local bakers. 


“Sick” Switchmen 

the trouble 
that started 
“sick” 


is the 
when 
and stayed 


At the root of 
work stoppage 
switchmen reported 
off the job. 

Charles E. Wilson, director of de- 
fense mobilization, Feb. 5 appealed to 
the strikers to return to work. Short- 
ly before he spoke, the first major 
crack in the situation appeared when 
workers in the Philadelphia area went 
back to their jobs. The back-to-work 
move grew in the East, but the Mid- 
west yards remained deadlocked. 

Industries allied with the milling 
trade also were victims. E. L. Peter- 
son, director of traffic, Minneapolis 
Traffic Assn., estimated that it would 
take at least 10,000 cars to get dis- 
tressed grain moved from Midwest 
farms and elevators. 

Appeal to Officials 

Industry representatives were con- 
tinuing with their efforts to crack 
the boxcar shortage on levels other 
than that of the current rail work 
stoppage. 

The Northwest Grain Transporta- 
tion Committee, Minneapolis, Albert 
C. Remele, chairman, said that a 
“great and concerted effort must be 
made the moment this strike shows 
signs of ending” in letters sent Feb 
3 to governors and congressmen of 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota and Montana. 

The committee urged the officials to 
take up “with all the force available”’ 
a boxcar shortage that has resulted in 
a “truly desperate predicament.” 


In Washington, meanwhile, the 


DWIGHT BUILDING, 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
Add 20¢ per insertion for forwarding 
of replies if keyed to office of pub- 
lication. (Count six words for signa- 
ture.) Situation Wanted advertise- 
ments will be accepted for 10¢ per 
word, $1.50 minimum. Add 20¢ per 
insertion for keyed replies. Display 
Want Ads $7 per inch per insertion. 
Ail Want Ads cash with order, 
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FOR SALE—200 CWT. PASTRY FLOUR 
mill, « g nice bus power, lig 
bl I ition East 
rn Miller, 


iness 


Minne 


STUDY col RSE IN 
ichl basic train- 
for those with aptitude 
Send for 
in the 
School, § 
, ‘Ohieage 5, Tl. 


ANNOL NC ING HOME 


om ial baking 


Industry 
higan A\ 


Ww ANTE D— - ML AMI, FLORIDA. 
retail with 1, 2 or 3 branch 
in combination with outlets in 

od markets. Located in business 
of heavily populated residential 
with decent priced goods with 
Address 1211, The 


yearly volume 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn 








MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 








: 
FOR SALE—ONE-DAY SUPER THORO- 
bred Moulding Machine converted to a 
moulder-panner. Drum was removed and 
hain nstalled with flat pressure 
board to complete moulding cycle. Elon- 
gator has teflon guides, 6” and 7” head 
rolls, floating type scrapers. Centralized 
lubrication, 2 H.P. motor, A.C. current, 
20 volts, 60-cycle, 3-phase. Will handle 
production of 70 per minute. This is a 
bargain at $1,800, f.0.b. Rockford, Keig- 
Stevens Baking Co., 526 Green St., Rock- 


ford, Ill 


MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scaies, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 EB. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


1 , 
drag 








Office of Defense Mobilization was 
reported to be forming a top-level 
transportation committee that would 
coordinate activities of existing trans- 
portation agencies. 

Also in Washington, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has an- 
nounced that hearings will be held 
Feb. 19 on the petition of railroads 
for a 6% emergency increase in 
freight rates effective immediately 
upon approval of the commission. 
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DAINTY PRINTS 


Smart Millers like them because they make 
sturdy, attractive bags that please customers 
and build repeat sales. 


Smart Women like them because they are 
chic and well-styled, and come in delightfal 
color combinations. 


Wriie, wire or phone our nearest office for quotations 


* * * 


Cotton bags are easy and quick to handle 


and stack —no skidding. 


safe——no breakage. Flexible, easy on the 
hands, can be stored in any temperature 


Durable and 


MENTE & CO., INC. 


Savannah 


Isaac T. Rhea, Pres. 
New Orleans 


Dept. N 


Houston 











Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER MILuNG Co. 


DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN FORT MORGAN 








Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 


Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 


COLORADO 











F. 


W. STOCK & 


Leasing vs. Ownership 





(Continued from page 29) 


purchase the chassis cheaper but the 
special body required will probably 
cost that company just as much as it 
will cost the operator. It may be ar- 
gued that other companies use the 
same unit. If so, the baking company, 
through competitive bidding from 
body manufacturers, can have the ad- 
vantage. All things considered, it ap- 
pears that the leasing company might 
have a $50 advantage on the purchase. 


Depreciation 

Now what happens to the deprecia- 
tion charge? Leasing companies de- 
preciate trucks 100% over the term 
of the lease which would normally 
be five years. This is good business 
and is legitimate since they will have 
a vehicle that cannot be used in their 
fleet if the contract is not renewed. 
Depreciation rates vary, but for a 
vehicle such as the one described, six 
to seven years’ life expectancy should 
be established. The leasing company’s 
charge, therefore, would be approxi- 
mately $560 while the operating com- 
pany’s charge would be approximate- 
ly $420 a year. Of course, this is an 
accounting figure but it is in your 
cost on which your profits and taxes 
are based. 

Interest on Investment 

Most operating companies make no 
charge for interest on investment in 
automotive equipment. It is, however, 
a real expense since the money in- 
vested does cost something. The leas- 
ing company usually charges 3 to 5%. 
I think the 3% figure may be ac- 
cepted as being representative. If the 
leasing company uses such a charge, 
it should be allowed and considered 
equal to the operator’s cost. 

Much has been said by leasing com- 
panies regarding the elimination of 
capital investment in automotive 
equipment. It is a factor in some 
companies but I find that it is a com- 
paratively small amount of the total 
plant investment. Unless a particular 


PIE MAKER 
FOR TENDER, FLAKY PIE CRUSTS 


A Special Type Flour milled from Low Protein, 
Low Viscosity Michigan Soft White Wheat. 


Dependable Uniformity, Rigid Quality Control, 


by one of America’s Most Modern Mills. 


inquiries invited. 


Paar We 


SONS, INC., HILLSDALE, MICHIGAN 


Your 


ESTABLISH ED 
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problem of financing can be averted 
by this saving, I do not think it is a 
good argument. 


Insurance 

Insurance charges should be ex- 
amined carefully. Most leasing com- 
panies argue that their volume pur- 
chase of insurance is such that a 
substantial saving is enjoyed and 
made available to the customer com- 
pany. It seems to me that if any of 
you who operate 100 or more vehicles 
are considering leasing, you might 
purchase your public liability and 
damage insurance as cheaply as the 
leasing company and be self-insured 
against fire, theft and collision at a 
substantial saving over the published 
rates. Since there is so much chance 
for variation, I suggest that if you 
get a quotation on a lease, you have 
the company quote insurance sep- 
arately. However, for the purpose of 
this comparison, we will consider 
these costs the same for owning or 
leasing. 

Licenses and Taxes 

Licensing and tax charges are es- 
tablished by federal, state and munic- 
ipal regulations and are the same for 
either plan. 

Storage 


The leasing companies want their 
vehicles stored at their garage inso- 
far as possible. This permits maxi- 
mum utilization of labor for servicing 
and repairing the vehicles. They will, 
however, make contracts calling for 
servicing of the vehicles in the oper- 
ating company’s garage and eliminate 
the storage from their charge. In 
this industry, this would appear to 
be a requirement. 

If a small fleet of 10 to 15 vehicles 
is being considered and a company 
garage is not available, the storage 
charge should be comparable with 
rates in commercial garages. Another 
important factor is the dead mileage 
from your plant to the garage. Sup- 
pose it is only one mile. Ten vehicles 
would travel 100 miles per week and 
at 5¢ a mile which cost $260 a year. 
This expense plus the cost of the driv- 
er’s time, should be considered as an 
expense in addition to the cost of 
storage. It would, therefore, appear 
important to pay for only the revenue 
miles. 

Administration 


Administration expense causes more 
controversy when comparing leasing 
costs with private ownership costs 
than any of the others. Any leasing 
company, since vehicle service is their 
primary business, has a definite ad- 
ministration charge. The private own- 
er has the cost but it is secondary to 
his business and cannot be accurate- 
ly segregated from other administra- 
tive costs. 

It is my contention that unless 
someone can be eliminated from the 
payroll due to the truck leasing con- 
tract, no credit can be given to the 
administration charge in the leasing 
company’s expense. I realize that this 
is a very arbitrary attitude but the 
administration of 10 to 20 vehicles 
in connection with the bakery opera- 
tion is really a minor expense and no 
saving can ordinarily be made in ad- 
ministration by the elimination of 
the problem. 

I also contend that there is some 
administration in connection with the 
leasing contract. This varies with the 
terms but since most contracts pro- 
vide for a weekly charge plus a mile- 
age charge, some checking must nec- 
essarily be done to avoid overpay- 
ments and other errors. 

Gasoline and oil expense is the 
largest item of daily operating cost. 
Some leasing companies contend that 
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“Inside track” is the best loca- 
tion in a horserace, and a favor- 
able location gives a miller 
definite quality advantages too. 
That’s why we boast about the 
Page Mill’s location at Topeka 
where we can draw wheat from 
four major producing states— 
Kansas, Colorado, Nebraska 
and Oklahoma. 


PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 








— RUGGED AND 
DEPENDABLE 


Rugged in its ability to withstand 
the unexpected variations in shop 
procedures and timing, dependable 
in its daily uniformity of mixing, 
fermentation and baking response 
... that is KANSAS PYRAMID 

. a real quality medium patent, 
milled from the finest of hard win- 
ter wheats. KANSAS PYRAMID 
has the stuff to produce the finest 
loaf in any market. 


THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 














QUALITY ABOVE ALL ELSE 








i CAPACITY 
HE finer performance in bak- 10,000 cwrs. 


% ing that you get from SILK 
BREAD AND CAKE FLOSS and SANTA FE STORAGE 
FLOURS TRAIL is the result of careful, ~ 
painstaking work in the manu- 4,500,000 BU. 
: facture of these outstanding ss ; 
brands. Expert wheat selection 


THE KANSAS MILLING CO, i te ceo Stati 


production control at all times 


WICHIT A, KANSAS guarantees the effectiveness of 


these superior flours in your 


Pe ee | bakery. Try them. 
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they save as mnch as 4¢ a gallon on 
gasoline compared to the price paid 
by private carriers. There is, of 
course, a substantial saving if gaso- 
line is purchased in tank cars which 
requires 6,000- to 8,000-gal. storage 
facilities. For 10 to 15 vehicles, a 
1,000-gal. tank installed in the garage 
will net 4¢ gal. off the retail price and 
the leasing company can _ probably 
only improve this saving by l¢ or 
l‘o¢ a gal. If it is necessary or ad- 
visable to purchase the gasoline from 
commercial filling stations, a dis- 
count of at least 2¢ a gal. is gener- 
ally available. 

The saving in lubzicating oil on a 
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per-gallon basis is about 50% of re- 
tail price when bulk purchases can be 
made, but oil is a small item of 
expense and, therefore, has very little 
effect on the total costs. 

The leasing company may keep the 
vehicles in better mechanical condi- 
tion. Some contend that the gasoline 
mileage will be improved under the 
leasing arrangement but I believe 
that normally the private operator 
can instill a certain “pride of owner- 
ship” in the drivers and accomplish 
good results on this item of expense. 
I cannot agree that the mileage will 
necessarily be improved under the 
lease. 

Giving the leasing company credit 


for a 2¢ a gal. saving at 12,000 miles 
per vehicle per year with an average 
of 14 miles a gal. would result in 
a saving of $17 a car a year. The 
saving in oil expense would not ex- 
ceed $3 in the same period making 
a total of $20 for these items. 


Tires 

Tire expense can probably be bet- 
ter controlled by the leasing com- 
pany than by the private owner of 
from 10 to 50 vehicles. The leasing 
company can take advantage of spe- 
cial prices for stocks of tires, special 
discounts for recapping and tire ex- 
changes between vehicles to realize 
maximum tire life. Here again, the 
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FOR MARKET LEADERS 


REX and CHARM are milled with 
the latest and most efficient production 
and control methods—to give maxi- 
mum results in the bakery and to pro- 
duce a loaf that hits the spot on today’s 
market. And always these fine flours 
are milled while keeping in mind the 
long tradition of highest quality that 
has characterized the products of this 


company for over half a century. 


J. F. Imbs Milling Co. 


420 MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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driver is the important factor in costs. 

The private operator may be able 
to improve tire mileage over the leas- 
ing company since he has control of 
the driver and the vehicle. We will 
assume, however, that through co- 
operative efforts, similar results can 
be obtained from either plan and the 
savings are in the purchasing power. 

Assuming a tire investment of $150 
for this route truck and that the tires 
will last 18 months, the leasing com- 
pany could probably save $20 a year 
on this item. 

Those who operate large fleets and 
shops to maintain them should look 
at the vehicles required to keep the 
shop in operation, the space required 
and the investment in equipment. It 
will probably be an unpleasant sur- 
prise. 

There are several solutions to re- 
ducing costs in this phase of the op- 
eration. The entire job of maintain- 
ing the vehicles can be contracted 
and the problems of company mainte- 
nance would be eliminated. If condi- 
tions permit, consideration should be 
given to closing the shop and using 
dealer or factory service for major 
maintenance, utilizing employees for 
servicing, inspections, adjusting and 
minor repairs. 

Each operation would have to be 
analyzed to determine the plan best 
suited. I think that we can safely 
estimate that the leasing company 
can save at least $3 a week on these 
items, which would be $150 a year 
per vehicle 

Now let us analyze the results to 
determine just what the leasing com- 
pany can save the operator. The ac- 
companying Table 1 has been prepared 
Table |—Difference in Costs—Truck Leasing 


of Route Truck vs. Private Owner- 
ship of Route Truck 


Annual Basis 


$140.00 


to show the difference between the 
two methods of ownership. It must 
be borne in mind that the difference 
in depreciation is purely accounting 
but it does cost something to write 
the vehicle off too soon and not have 
anything to sell to recover part of the 
investment. 

You will note that there is no pro- 
vision for profit for the leasing com- 
pany. On small vehicles, a profit of 
$5 a week per vehicle is considered 
normal. This would add $260 to the 
Since the leasing company must 
charge administration to their costs, 
I have considered another $3 a week 


) 
as a 


cost 


reasonable charge. Table 2 re- 
flects these charges and indicates that 
leasing could be $366 a vehicle per 


year higher than owning. 


Common Carrier Transportation 

I want to discuss another form of 
leasing which is of interest to this 
industry. Many types of business es- 
tablish distributing points from which 
several routes operate. The problem 
is to transport the finished goods from 
the plant to their distributing points. 
Common carrier rates for the trans- 
portation of perishable products such 
as bakery goods are quite high. Some 
leasing companies have taken this 
opportunity to sell their service to 
replace the common carrier. Their cal- 
culations will show that they will 
furnish the vehicle and all service ex- 
cept the driver and that the charges 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity « Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 





on There is no baking job too tough for I-H 
flours . . . because there is an I-H brand for 
Ps] every baking situation. Whatever your shop 


conditions, you can find in the I-H line, a flour 

tailored exactly to your baking needs. That’s 

BREAD—Your Best and why I-H customers have such long records of 
Cheapest Food faithful use of these top quality flours. 














THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Street KANSAS 8 ak MoO, L. D. 243 L. D. 27 
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generally will be less than the com- 
parable common carrier costs. Tables 
3 and 4 are taken as a typical exam- 
ple of this service. The data was pre- 
pared by one of the large leasing 
systems as a part of their sales pres- 
entation. Since this was a 1947 pres- 
entation, the costs are subject to 
some revision. 

Table 3 indicates the cost of the 
equipment and the method of deter- 
mining the depreciation rate. Also, 
the license and taxes are shown for 
this unit. 

Table 4 shows the method of deter- 
mining the costs, both fixed and op- 
erating. Your attention is invited to 


Lo Cucreased 


Hundreds of successful bakers, 


the country over, are profiting from 
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the charges for overhead and profit. 

In this discussion I have attempted 
to show that truck leasing as we 
think of it will not cut costs if costs 
are confined to the operation of the 
vehicles. In fact, one of the large 
leasing companies asks and answers 
the following questions regarding 
truck leasing: 


1. Is it the answer to all truck op- 


erating problems? No. 

2. Is it an extravagant, high-costing, 
new-fangled way to provide truck 
service? No. 

3. Is it a cheap service that will 
save money for anybody who operates 
a truck? No. 


4. Is it a radical change from pri- 
vate ownership? No. 

5. What is it? It is a new way to 
obtain what many private operators 
want in their fleet: (1) Properly en- 
gineered trucks, (2) good-looking 
trucks and (3) release from invest- 
ment. 

This company adds: “Truck leasing 
as operated by experienced and prop- 
erly qualified organizations will give 
all three of these things at a cost less 
than that which the average private 
operator can achieve for himself.” 

The statement is qualified as apply- 
ing mainly to small and medium-sized 
fleets. 


7A fm SUBSTANTIAL PAYMENTS 


RECEIVED REGULARLY 


FIRM SALVAGE PRICES 
FOR MONTHS AHEAD 


RELIABLE DEALER 
NEAR YOU 





the use of cotton bags. They're stronger (the 


only type used for export). They're easier to handle,, 


stack, and store! They have high resale value to 


reliable Bag Buyers the country over—and, if you are 


a retail baker, to housewives . . . across the counter 


and door-to-door. Check today with your mill supplier 


for details on nation-wide Cotton Bag Salvage Plan. 


611 Davis Street 


Evanston, Illinois 
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Another large leasing company lists 
eight distinctive advantages of truck 
leasing as follows: 

“1. Saves executive time. 

“2. Predetermines transportation 
costs. 

“3. Eliminates 
ries. 

“4. Releases capital invested in 
transportation facilities. 

“5. Provides smart-appearing and 
well-maintained equipment. 

“6. Provides continuous service. 

“7. Provides peak period facilities. 

“8. Beats competitive forms of 
transportation (common or contract 
carrier).” 

It is to be noted that there is no 
mention of saving in costs of opera- 
tion by leasing. I agree that to some 
extent leasing accomplishes all of 
these, but I am of the opinion that 
the rates charged are such that most 
of these can be accomplished at less 
cost than by truck leasing. 

Private ownership of the vehicles 
should be the most economical if full 
advantage is taken of the following: 
(1) Competitive bidding; (2) fleet 
management and consulting services 
for procurement and maintenance; 
(3) contract maintenance and serv- 
ice, and (4) guarantee. maintenance. 

In conclusion I should like to point 
out that any discussion of the com- 
parative merits, advantages and costs 
of truck leasing vs. private ownership 
is a healthy and helpful discussion 
since it cannot help but benefit the 
truck user no matter who wins. 


maintenance wor- 


Table 2—Difference in Costs—Truck Leasing 
of Route Trucks vs. Private Owner- 
ship of Reute Trucks 
Leased Owned 

*$140..0 » 


otal fixed expenses. .$556 


line and oil 
and repairs 


operating 


Net cost to lease 
Calculated charge 


Table 3—Kquipment—General Description 
Two- to Three-Ton Tractor and 3. G’ Semi- 
Trailer Equipped With siue wvor 
Description 

Item tractor 
Rating of 
equipment 2- to 3-ton 
Tires . 6 900x20 10-ply 4 9UUXxZU 
Cost Computation 
Item Tractor 
Base price . -$2,30u.0"U 
aint and letter " 76.00 
Accessorie $20.00 
reparation ° 100.00 
Total cost 
Less tires se 
Lo depreciate eee 
Depreciation period ... 4 year 
Vepreciation/ year v¥e.00 
Licenses and Taxes 
Licenses—State 


$360.00 
Personal property tax 
half of $6,500.00 


4% on 
$130.00 

Table 4—Cost Data Per Unit 

Per year 


Fixed expenses— 
. $1,165.00 


Depreciation 
Insurance P. L 
Collision 
Fire 
Licenses 
Storage, $20 a month 
ing, $3 a week 
$3 a week 


wary 


fixed expenses 

a year . * +? 
fixed expenses 
a mile (60,000) . 0824 
Per 

Running expenses yee mile 


$4,942.00 


. 2,400.00 
Oil ° 150.00 


Profit .. ee oes 150.00 


Total running expenses. . $4,650.00 


et ee 


ake meee 
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Adherence to principles 
Since 1776 


Coonskin cap and flintlock rifle, three-cornered cap and sword... 
symbols of unswerving adherence to early American principles. 
The Shellabarger’s crest, born in 1776, is today also a living 
symbol of integrity. One of the nation’s outstanding marks of 
flour quality, the Shellabarger’s trade insignia stands for a complete, 
a scientific, a modern flour service. The Shellabarger’s crest is 

the baker’s guarantee of steady, dependable flour quality, 


Since 1776? SHELLABARGER’S FLOUR MUST BE GOOD! 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 











"ae of FEEDS of all kinds 


DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 
730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








CARGILL 


Me will le 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA. NEBRASKA 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


IKOSEPH CO 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 
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( omfortable 


as an ( ld Shoe 


“Comfortable” is an unusual word to use in describing a service, 
yet it seems appropriate in reference to N-A’s Flour Service 
Division. Perhaps that’s because N-A’s more than a quarter century 
of experience has “broken it in” so that it “fits” well 

and adjusts itself easily to new problems and new conditions. 
Perhaps it’s because N-A servicemen know flour treatment 

and with time-tested ingredients they can “‘custom last’”’ a program 
to your needs without fuss or bother. In any event, 

leading millers everywhere will tell you that N-A Service 

plus Dyox for maturing, Novadelox for color, and N-Richment-A 
for uniform enriching means ‘“‘comfortable“ flour processing. 


Why not call your N-A Representative today? There’s no 
obligation, of course, and he'll be glad to tell you more about 
flour treatment service that’s efficient yet easy to live with. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


DYOX 


OVADEI-AGENE =<. 


N-Richment-A 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY for uniform enrichment 








“PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD: 


Whatever happened 
to the Hoover Report? 


You may be surprised to learn what’s happened to the report 
made by the bipartisan Commission for the Reorganization 
of the Executive Branch of the government. 

About 50°, of its 300 recommendations have already been 


approved by Congress ... making possible a saving of nearly 





two billion dollars a year, and improving government service 
in many important fields! 


Today, the increased defense program which everyone wants 





will mean a great increase in the cost of government. To 
build our strength, to prepare for any emergency, we must 


make our tax dollars work harder by saving everywhere 
we can. 


You can do something to help. The Citizens’ Committee for 


the Hoover Report urges you to find out exactly what this 
report contains ... and to support those particular recom- 
mendations which you favor. For free information that will 


help you help your government, write HOOVER REPORT, 
Box 659, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





